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PREFACE 


My aim in this book has been to collect and analyse the traditions 
relating to the foundations of cities by Alexander the Great. They 
pose a different problem from that which arises with regard to the 
cities founded or refounded by the Hellenistic kings, the historical 
evidence for which is largely determined by reliable literary, epi- 
graphical, and numismatic evidence. In the case of Alexander the 
problem is essentially to determine what cities he did indeed found, 
how many out of the large number attributed to him by our 
various sources are actually historical, and in what sense. That is 
the prime object of this enquiry, but I have added some more 
general considerations (Chs. VI-VII). In Chapters I-II I have tried 
to establish categories of evidence based to a large extent on the 
different types of sources, mainly Greek, some Persian and Arabic, 
which throw considerable light on the Greek and Latin material. 
Much of the evidence consists of lists of cities named Alexandria or 
Iskandariya, and the enquiry is fundamentally concerned with 
their value, in other words with their origin. The problem, as 
analysed in those chapters is one of textual analysis, particularly, 
in Chapter I, as it concerns the development of local chronicles and 
of annalistic traditions, and of the early history, more precisely the 
pre-history, of the Alexander-Romance. This enquiry forms the focus 
of the book. In it I have tried to establish that the record of many 
of the foundations is fictitious, and not the product of a historically 
valid tradition. I hope that study of this section will be simplified by 
reference to the Table of the Alexander-foundations recorded in all 
sources, which I have added at the back of the book, and by my 
discussion of the evolution of the a- tradition and of the A-version 
of the Romance both in the body of the text and in Appendix (2) 
which some readers may find it a help to read at the outset. While, 
however, I regard only the cities recorded by the Alexander- 
historians and the geographers, and their trustworthy derivatives, 
as authentic foundations, problems inseparable from the nature of 
the geographical tradition (and not specifically associated with the 
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problem here under investigation) make the geographers of limited 
use to our enquiry. I discuss the geographical evidence in the light 
of these general problems (largely resulting from the inexplicit 
nature of the evidence relating to the measurement of distances) in 
a separate chapter (IV), which forms a link with the enquiry into 
the identification of the cities regarded as historical, the subject of 
Chapter V, in which I have reconsidered the possible location of 
these cities. It will be clear that I cannot claim to have made any 
significant contribution to this aspect of the subject, which has 
been so thoroughly, if for the most part inconclusively, investigated 
by preceding generations of historians. Consequently, not wishing 
to turn this part of the book, which I regard as subordinate to the 
investigation of sources in Chs. I-II, into yet one more discussion of 
unverifiable ancient evidence and modern opinion, I have kept 
references to modern historical writing on the topics covered to a 
minimum, though I have considered some of the geographical 
problems in some detail. 

The book, then, is essentially a study of sources. The form of 
analysis that I have adopted represents for the most part a different 
approach from that travelled by Droysen in his pioneer study of the 
foundations of Alexander and his Successors, in which he treated 
each recorded foundation as equally entitled to consideration as a 
historical reality, and perhaps did not always sufficiently consider 
the evidence in terms of the sources providing the information. 
Understandably in view of his pre-eminent authority, his route has 
remained the accepted approach of subsequent historians, notably 
of Tscherikower and Tarn, though the scintillating contributions of 
the latter cover a vast, previously unexplored field. The reader may 
feel that Alexander himself does not figure as largely as he might in 
this book, and that the drama lacks a Hamlet. To that I can only 
reply that it has not been my prime intention to investigate 
Hamlet. 

By its lack of cohesion the book reveals the marks, I am aware, 
of a long period of gestation resulting, in part at least, from 
other preoccupations. Aspects of the theme, and explanations of 
particular problems, have been the subject of my thought, and 
occasionally of lectures and papers, over the years, but it has been 
only too often put on one side at the call of more urgent tasks. The 
work inevitably owes much to the labours of others in fields outside 
the normal scope of Alexander-studies, and I hope the footnotes 
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make this abundantly clear. It would, however, be an act of 
ingratitude not to acknowledge the particular debt which I owe to 
the late Sir William Tarn, who first stimulated my interest in the 
Hellenistic Age. I remember very clearly how, more than fifty years 
ago, he explained to a young undergraduate over tea in the base- 
ment of the premises of the Hellenic Society in Bedford Square, 
that writing The Greeks in Bactria and India was like fiddling with a 
jigsaw-puzzle, the pieces of which would not fit; and I also remem- 
ber sitting in spare hours on a gun-site early in the last war read- 
ing Antigonos Gonatas, and thus, amid much noise and clamour, 
having my eyes opened to the fascination of the age of which Tarn 
had at that time taught us almost all there was to know. I do not 
think that he would have liked this book, which, if its arguments 
prove acceptable, relegates to the world of fiction a considerable 
number of the Alexandrias which he laboured with unsurpassed 
skill and ingenuity to identify, but I hope that he would at least 
have welcomed it as one more attempt to solve a jigsaw puzzle. 
The critical reader may, I anticipate, conclude that my own very 
different conclusion has only been reached by the use of as much 
unverifiable argument as that of Droysen and Tarn, and will react 
accordingly. My justification is to be found in the words of an 
author much quoted in the pages of this book: E? 86 moAAów 
mpoeuróvrow émiuyewpoüuev kai abrot Aéyew mepi trav a)rÀv, otmw 
peumréov, dv uù Kat Tov abrov rpómov StedcxOdpev Exeivois ravra 
Aéyovres. The aphorism ‘Experiment helps and error can clarify’ 
has also sustained me. 

I wish to thank Simon Hornblower for reading much of the 
manuscript and Alexander Fraser for rescuing me from numerous 
computer-crises. 

P.M.F. 
Oxford 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Since I have given the full titles and other details of publication of 
most works cited as they appear in the notes I have not felt it 
necessary to burden the book with a detailed bibliography. How- 
ever, the following list of expanded abbreviations, which are not 
fully described in the notes, may help the reader. 


BEFEO 
*BGA 
BSOAS 


IsMEO 


JASB 
JWCI 
Le Strange, LEC 


Masson, Narrative 


Mém. DAFA 
Ptol. Alex. 


RSO 
Tarn, GBI’ 


Bulletin de l'École francaise Extrème Orient 
(Hanoi, Paris, 1901- ) 

Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum (8 vols. 
Leiden, 1870-94; repr. 1967) 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (London, 1937- ) 

Istituto Italiano per il medio ed estremo oriente, 
Reports and Memoirs (Rome, 1951-) 
(separate publications) 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1832- 
1915) 

Journal of the Warburg 
Institute (London, 1937/8- ) 
G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905) 

C. Masson, Narrative of various journeys in 
Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Punjab, in 
three volumes (vols. i-iii, London, 1842, repr. 
OUP Karachi etc., 1974; vol. iv (sic) 1844, 
repr. OUP Karachi etc., 1977) 

Mémoires de Délégation Archéologique Frangaise 
en Afghanistan (separate publications) 

P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (3 vols. 
Oxford, 1972) 

Rivista degli studi orientali (Rome, 1907- ) 

W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India 
(2nd edn. CUP, 1951) [A 3rd edn., ed. F. H. 


[and Courtauld] 
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Holt (Ares Press, Chicago, 1980) has an 
introductory essay and a large bibliography 
on Central Asian archaeology, but the text is 
unaltered.] 

ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft (1847-  ) 


* I have given references to the French translations of the Arabic 
geographers (which are mostly within the same volume as the 
text). A full translation into German of all the Arabic texts in BGA 
relating to Iran will be found in P. Schwarz's monumental Iran in 
Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen. I have not added 
references to this work, which was originally produced in nine 
parts (1896-1935), published largely as Volumes r-6 of Quellen 
und Forschungen zur Erd- und Kulturkunde (subsequently(?) called 
Quellen und Forschungen zur Kultur und Religionsgeschichte), and 
photographically reprinted in one volume by Olm in 1969. Part 7 
(1929) is a typescript index to the whole work (ninety-four pages 
long), followed by Part 8, a handwritten account of Aderbaigan (a 
continuation of the earlier pagination, pp. 959-1340). Part 9 
contains ‘Beweisstellen und Erlaüterungen zu Aderbaigan’, also 
handwritten (pp. 1341-98, ending in the middle of a sentence). 


CHAPTER I 
The Alexandrian Lists 


WE shall be concerned in this opening chapter, not with the 
cities attested by the Alexander-historians as having been 
founded by Alexander in the course of his campaigns but with 
the lists of cities named as Alexandrias in (a) the Epitome of 
Stephanus of Byzantium's E@v.«d, (b) the earliest surviving Greek 
and associated versions (henceforth called the a-tradition) of 
the Alexander-Romance, properly called the Life of Alexander of 
Macedon, and (c) the lists found in Alexandrian World-Chronicles 
and Annals of the Imperial period. These lists agree at several 
points, and the type of information they provide enables us to 
consider them collectively, but nevertheless each group presents 
different problems. It seems probable that, except for Stephanus, 
in the form and substance in which they survive they have a 
common origin in the same type of popular Alexandrian literature, 
and, specifically, in the lost original version of the Greek Alexander- 
Romance; although the text of Stephanus is associated with the 
same milieu, it only occasionally draws on the same sources. It is, 
in any case, essential that the traditions which they represent 
should in the first place be studied individually. We may begin with 
Stephanus. 

Under the entry AA«éávópes Stephanus or his Epitomator(s) 
(whom we shall only distinguish from the original author when 
necessary) records a list of eighteen Alexandrias, which he lists 
seriatim, with ordinal numeration, with occasional ‘cultural’ 
comments, and his usual grammatical data regarding the forms of 
derived ethnics and ktetics (see below, p. 202, for the full text). 
These Alexandrias are: 


I. Alyunria ro, AiBuooa, ws of modot 
2. Oevrépa orè wédis Tpoías 


3. vrpírg Opdixys, mpos rfj. Maxedoviat 
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4. rerápry TÖS Qpirðv 
5. méunry èv rfj Qmavj, cara tiv Tv8uojv 
6. ékrm máAw Trdiijs 
7. éfióóua à» Apios, &8ve. HapÜvaiov xara ri TvÓucjv 
8. òyôón THs KiAtkias 
9. vaty ev Kónpox 
IO. dexarn mpos tat Adtyar rs Kapías 
II. évdexdrn xarà Baxrpa 
I2. 8«Oekárg êv Apaxarots 
I3. tptoxadexatyn ev Maxapynyye 
14. TesoapeoxaidendTn Tapa Lwpravois 
I5. wevrexawdexatn mapa Apaydrois, dpopotaa tHe Ivich 
I6. éxxadexary kara tov MéAava kóXrrov 
I7. énrakaiðekáry èv rhe XoyGuvi Trapa ITapotrapicddas 
18. dxtrwawdexdty éni tod Tavaidos aro) krispa 


Stephanus also adds 


I9. S.V. Bods Kedadat 
20. S.V. BovkeóáAeia 


that Alexander founded Bucephala and Nikaia. 

In addition, s.v. Aí we read, 4', Koidns Xvpías, xkríaua 
AAetávópovs, xoi IléAAa, and s.v. Ejmopía, mós Maxe8ovías, iv 
AAéfavÓpos rayéws vuejoas extioe kal wvdpace Sia rò eÜmopov. 
Whatever their explanation, neither of these is historical. For the 
name Euporia see further below, p. 129 n. 49. 

Before comparing this list with those in the other Alexandrian 
sources we must consider first whether it is a unique type of entry 
in Stephanus, or whether that work, in its present epitomised form, 
provides similar lists for other homonymous cities; and secondly, in 
the event of the list proving to be different from the great run of 
entries, what its probable source or sources are. 

As to the first point, the situation is clear. The material in the 
Fov.xd is arranged in a straight alphabetical sequence. Reading 
through the entries we find, at the very beginning of the work, at 
the simplest level, ABdnpa, mores óúo. For the first, in Thrace, 
Stephanus quotes Hellanicus, ‘and others’; for the second, in 
Iberia, Artemidorus, book ii. Again, s.v. ABvdos, rpeis móAes, for the 
first of which (the Hellespontine) he quotes Dionysius the Periegete, 
for the second, ‘the Egyptian’, no source, for the third, in Iapygia, 
or S. Italy, Phileas. Again, s.v. A@jva:, a longer list, xarà róv pèv 
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Qpov sévre, kata 86 Diva & . . . Athens of Attica first, then 
devrépa nós Aakwevuci, tpitn Kapuc), reráprg Aryvoriwv, méumrm 
TraMas, éxtn Eofloías, with various sources for these vanished or 
mythical cities. 

To come to the Hellenistic eponymous foundations. s.v. 
Avrióxea, we read AHvrióyeia, éka móÀess dvaypadovrar, clot àé 
mdeious, followed by fourteen cities so named. For only one of these 
a source is given, the twelfth, Antiocheia êv Mapyiavĵı, for which 
Strabo is given as authority. For one of them, Avridyeca èv 
Mvyôovían in Mesopotamia, Nisibis, three ‘notable sons’ are 
named—an unmistakable indication, as we shall see, of the 
ultimate source employed. On the other hand, surprisingly, by 
contrast, S.V. LeAedxera, only one city is recorded, namely Yedevnera 
êv Kiriau though many others are mentioned under the names 
that they bore before being changed to Seleukeia or Antiocheia. 
Many examples of metonomasies are given with Seleucus 1 as their 
subject, éxdAcce, perwvópaoev. 

But the two lists, of Antiochs and of Alexandrias, have this in 
common, that they are both (excepting Alexandria in Egypt, 
Alexandria Troas, and Antioch in Mygdonia) bare lists of names 
with no references either to famous sons or to their own metono- 
masies; and there is very little metonomastic material in these 
entries of Stephanus comparable to that given under cities, such as 
Babylon and Hyria, which became Seleukeias; with Alexander as 
subject virtually none, except under Bucephala, which was not, in 
any case, correctly called Alexandria.! However, though the lists 
of Antiochs and of Alexandrias have in common the absence of 
famous sons and of metonomasies, there are significant differences 
between them. 

Thanks to the extensive quotations in the Epitome, the ultimate 
sources of Stephanus are not in much doubt.? He quotes, above all, 


! See below, p. 162 n. tir. 

2 See in general P. A. Atenstüdt, (Quellenstudien zu Stephanos von Byzanz (Progr. 
Schwarzenberg, no. 755, 1910); and the very full analysis by Honigmann, RE (12), 
cols. 2369 ff. (esp. cols. 2379 ff.), and Gudeman's article, ibid. on Herennius Philon, 
s.v. Herennius (2). These three works provide the raw material necessary for an 
understanding of the use made by Stephanus of earlier sources, though a final 
analysis will have to wait for a new critical edition of Stephanus (see meanwhile, 
A. Diller, TAPA 69, 1938, pp. 333ff., with specimen revision of the main MSS). 
His use of a MS tradition of Strabo independent of the Byzantine tradition was 
recognized by Kramer in his edition, i, p. Ixxxiii, and elaborated by W. Aly in his 
edition of the Vatican palimpsest of Strabo (Studi e Testi, 188, 1956), 253 If., and 
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not for historical attestations (as with the Classical authors), but as 
authorities for city-names and metonomasies on the one hand, and 
for noteworthy citizens of the cities, the &dSofo., on the other, two 
authors: first, Herennius Philo of Byblos (better known for his work 
on Phoenician religion), the most important single source for many 
of Stephanus’ entries,’ and, second, probably through him, the 
‘geographical’ catena leads back to Alexander Polyhistor. In 
addition, the grammatical writer Oros, of the fourth century Ap, 
whose work, Orws +à 'Eüvikà Aexréov, is embodied more particu- 
larly in late Etymologica, provided detailed information about 
ethnics and their orthography, and played an important role as 
intermediary, though the Epitome quotes him by name only 
occasionally. As an author quoted by Stephanus, and himself an 
Alexandrian, who later migrated to Constantinople, he may have 
been a significant source for at least the grammatical section of the 
entry on Alexandria.* 


taken up in various contexts in his unfinished edition of Strabo: see esp. Strabonis 
Geographica, i (Antiquitas, Reihe I. 9, Bonn, 1968), 104-6. See also the cogent 
criticisms by J. M. Cook, JHS 79 (1959), 19-26, and A. Diller, The Textual Tradition 
of Strabo's Geography (Amsterdam, 1975), 7-8, with references to earlier literature. 
Diller's study of the few ancient citations of Strabo before Stephanus is fundamental, 
His summary is (p. 18): ‘For five centuries Strabo's Geography [unlike his History] 
was almost unknown. Then in the sixth century we find seven authors citing it." 
Diller pointed out in Tradition of the Minor Greek Geographers (Amer. Philol. Soc., 
Philol. Monogr. 14, 1952), 45-6, that Marcianus of Heracleia (GGM i. 515 ff; 
trans. only by W. H. Schoff, Periplus of the Outer Sea by Marcian of Heraclea 
(Philadelphia, Commercial Museum, 1919) should probably be regarded as a direct, 
and perhaps contemporary, source of Stephanus, who quotes his three known 
works on some forty occasions. The quotations from the periploi concern both the 
eastern and the western seas. 


? For the demonstration that Stephanus took his homonymous cities largely from 
Herennius Philon see Atenstüdt, op. cit. 18-9; cf. also Gudeman, cols. 654-9; 
Hónigmann, loc. cit. Gudeman points out, col. 654, that even though we have only 
one Epitome of Stephanus there are over thirty quotations from Herennius in the 
text. 

+ Atenstüdt, 9-11, gives grounds for supposing that the role of Oros Oros 
+à EOvucad Aexréov was in general exaggerated by Reitzenstein, Geschichte der 
Griechischen Etymologika (Leipzig, 1897), 287-350, esp. p. 325, who maintained 
that all the material in Stephanus deriving from poetical scholia (Homer, Apollonius, 
Lykophron, Callimachus) was drawn from Oros. Nevertheless, the peculiar nature 
of Stephanus’ entry s.v. AdeéarSpeca, and the fact that Oros was himself an 
Alexandrian (see Suda, Q 201 ‘pos, Ade~avSpeds, ypapparids, maðevocas èv 
Keovaravrívov nõder. éypaibe Hepi ŝixpóvæv, "Omncs và 'Eüvikà Aexréov, Adaets mpordoewv 
rõv "Hpwiavoó, Hívaka trav éavroó (?), Hepi éyk«Mruóv popiwr, Opboypadiav kara 
orotxeiov, lepi ris et Quffóyyov, Opboypadiav mepi ris at OubÜóyyov rara @púvuxov 
Kara aroixetov, ZvÜoAóyvov (?), Hepi yvwpv) raise the possibility of a particular role 
for him in this context. Reitzenstein's complex chapter on Oros (loc. cit.) remains 
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Philon, to whom we owe so much of our knowledge of the 
earlier material in Stephanus, wrote in the second half of the first 
century or the first half of the second century AD a pinacographical 
work in thirty books entitled [epi wéAewv xai obs éxaoTn avuTay 
jveyxe, later, on account of its size, epitomized by one Serenus.’ 
(The title looks across the centuries and cultures to Yaktit’s 
secondary geographical work, the Mushtarik, which is precisely 
such a list of homonymous cities and their distinguished sons).° As 
the title shows, Philon's work belongs to that mainstream of 
pinacography which was developed, if not initiated, by 
Callimachus. It centred on the compilation of catalogues of objects, 
natural features, homonymous places and peoples, distinguished 
persons in the arts and sciences, and so on, produced in the form 
of mivaxes and dvaypadai.’ The best surviving example of pinaco- 
graphy, perhaps reduced from its original form, is the so-called 
Laterculi Alexandrini, of the later Ptolemaic period. That such 


the fundamental study of his work and its Nachleben.; cf. also Wendel, RE, Oros (4), 
a convenient summary. For the enigmatic ó MeAjoios or abbreviations of it, applied 
to Oros in the MSS of the Etym. Gen. see Reitzenstein, 10; Wendel, loc. cit. 

> The fragments of Philon’s [epi sóÀewv xai ots ékáar a)rÀv Tweyke in 
Stephanus are GrH 790, F 15-21. The Suda-Life (Tr) gives his dates as oóros 
yéyovev éni rv xpóvow rv éyyds Népowos kai mapérewev eis paxpdv, and assigns him 
a Hepi ris Baodeías Adpiavod ef’ of xal Fv 6 Avv (no fragments). Gudeman's 
article in RE, loc. cit. cols. 650-1, makes no further attempt to determine his dates. 
It is noteworthy, in view of the close links between paradoxography and pinaco- 
graphy, that Herennius also wrote a JJapá8o£os Toropía (F 12-B). For Serenus sce 
FGrH 790 T4: Zepñvos: 6 Kat A@jvaros (Aünvaios ?) xpynparioas: ypappatixds: 
Encropay ris Dikuvos mpaypatelas nepi mérkewr Kai rives é$” Exdorns evdoor, BifMa y. 
The Epitome is quoted twice in Et. Gen. (ibid. F 17-18); cf. also RE, s.v. Aelius (137). 
To approximately the same period must belong Diogenianus (RE (4)), author of 
Luvaywyn kal míiva£ rev èv náo tHe yñ. móAeov. A more limited production of the 
same class is represented by e.g. Menippos’ (? of Perinthos, FGrH 82) Tóv cara riv 
Sdpov év8ó£cv meprypady, FGrH 541). ° See below, pp. 53 ff. 

? See Call. frs. 403ff., and the Suda-Life, Test. r (Pf. ii. p. xcv). For the chief 
characteristics of these works see Ptol. Alex. i. 452 ff.; Regenbogen, RE, Suppbd. v, 
cols. 1409ff, and the further bibliography in Ptol Alex. ii. 654ff., nn. 42ff 
Atenstüdt, op. cit. rr, points out that the use of dvaypáó« in Stephanus is an 
indication of Herennius as a source: cf. also Gudeman, col. 653 (cf. id. ibid. s.v. 
Satyros (16), cols. 233-4), who quotes Stephanus, s.v. Avppáyiov (F2) . . . Kal 
Epévaos (Kov év trois Tarpwois (cf. Gudeman, 8 9) Z4vppaxqvóv ávaypáde: divas 
otrws . . .: and also s.v. Zifógpa: mAe(oro: 8’ APSypizat b1d rÀv mwakoypá$wv 
dvaypagovrat, S.V. Avos: rò eOvixov Aivos, ws Tinos: otrw yàp dvaypadetat èv rois 
nivaéw; and s.v. Avridyera, quoted above, in the text. 

š Laterculi Alexandrini, ed. H. Diels (Berl. Abh. 1904 (Pack, Greek Lit. Pap.’ 
2068); see Ptol. Alex. i. 77711. for this list of vopo@éra:, Lwypddot, dyadparorotoil, 
pnxavixol, Tà éxta Ücáparo et al. For similar, later lists see O. Kroehnert, Canones 
Poetarum (Ratisbon, 1893), pp. 5 ff. 
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literature survived the Hellenistic Age in Alexandria and elsewhere, 
and continued in vogue into the late Imperial period, is evident 
from such works as the Kau Toropia of Ptolemy Chennos,’ and 
the later Kríces and Harpia, as also from the lists of metonoma- 
sies, that continued into the period of vernacular Greek." In the 
biographical field it may be seen most clearly in the lists of 
homonyms at the end of the individual Lives of philosophers 
by Diogenes Laertius; the formula, for example, yeydvacr ĝe 
Anpoxptror €€, followed by a description of the field of activity of 
each homonym, or by his ethnic, reflects a similar tradition, 
different though the subject-matter is." 

Philon and Alexander are, however, like Strabo, Polybius, and 
others, general sources of Stephanus, who recur repeatedly, and 
it is evident that the entry s.v. Adctdvdpeca is of a different type 
from the entries derived from these two sources, neither of which 
is quoted in that entry. Instead, he quotes writers who were 
particularly concerned with Alexandrian antiquities and with 
details relating to Alexandrian philology—ethnic and ktetic forms 
and so on; and in between the historical first part of the entry and 
the philological second part, he has inserted his list of eighteen 
Alexandrias. We may therefore suppose that the entry contains a 
large amount of local Alexandrian material, and though this may 
have been drawn at second hand from the sources Stephanus used 
in general, if that is so it is surprising that we are given—at least 
in the Epitome—no hint of it. From the discussion of ethnics and 
so on we may perhaps conjecture the especial use of Oros, even 
though he is not quoted by name. In the entry s.v. A605vo: (above, 
pp. 2-3) Philon and Oros both gave the number of cities named 
Athens known to them: five according to Oros, six according to 


? For this work see Phot. Bibl. Cod. 190, and RE (77; cf. 69). 

" For the Ilárpa and Kzíoes see Ptol, Alex. i. 513ff£, with nn. 159ff. For the 
nárpia KowaravrtwovnóAeos of Hesychius Illustris and others see Th. Preger, Script. 
Orig. Constant. i-ii (1901-07), and for further bibliography R. Janin, Constantinople 
Byzantine, 2 (1964), pp. xxviii-xxix. For late lists of metonomasies in the vernacu- 
lar see those published by A. Diller, BZ 63 (1970), 27 f. 

" Maass, Philol. Unt. iii (1880), De Biographis graecis quaestiones selectae, passim, 
esp. pp. 23ff., has a full collection of such lists in Diogenes and elsewhere, but no 
individual source or sources for them can be identified in spite of much conjecture; 
see Wilamowitz, ibid. in calce, pp. r42ff, Epistula ad Maasium (cf. id. AvK, 
Einleitung); there has been little further investigation into the lists as a whole: see 
Schwartz, RE, s.v. Diogenes (40) col. 742 (= Gr. Geschichtschreiber, 458 ff.). See also 
my remarks in Second Colloquium, Copenhagen Polis-Centre (Copenhagen, 1995, 
pp. 85-6). 
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Philon. In view of the priority of Philon over Oros, the most 
natural explanation of this is that the latter was Stephanus’ source 
for a ‘corrected’ version of the information provided by Philon. 
In the case of the Alexandrias it may well be that Oros was a 
prime authority in his own right, and that the enumeration is his 
own. 

Examination of the Table of Alexandrias (at end) shows two 
features. (1) Stephanus’ list of Alexandrias is longer than, and in 
most instances different from, that found in the Romance tradition 
(see below, pp. 205ff. and text on pp. 203-4). This may be 
explained as the result of a reworking, at one of several stages, of 
the same material, arising from the use of different sources. The 
problem is not helped by the fact that the A-text of the Romance 
claims that Alexander founded thirteen Alexandrias, but only nine 
appear in the list itself. As we shall see at a later stage, some of the 
items missing from A’s list can be restored with some degree of 
certainty from the lists in the translations and derivatives of the 
a-text within the Romance-tradition and from external texts. 
Therefore, whatever may be the explanation of the discrepancy 
between a text inside the Romance-tradition and one, like 
Stephanus, outside it, there can be no doubt of the internal co- 
herence of the former as compared with Stephanus, whose sources 
are varied and chronologically stratified. (2) All versions of the 
a-tradition of the Romance basically agree; though, as we shall see, 
there are variations, they are not enough to indicate different 
ultimate sources; there are only additions and variations from 
the same original text, once it had found circulation in different 
contexts, and was translated and adapted—and corrupted. 

Our next task is to attempt to determine the sources of the list 
of Alexandrias in the a-tradition of the Romance. This line of 
approach does not superficially appear very fruitful when applied 
to the Romance in other than general terms. There are numerous 
possible candidates, but none outshines the others. Jason of Nysa 
or Argos, whose Bios ris ‘EAAaSos Stephanus quotes, is one, but 
the quotation does not indicate any particular affinity with the 
Romance. There is also a Heracleides, referred to by Plutarch", who 
says that the Alexandrians of his day claimed, on the authority of 
Heracleides, that when Alexander wished to found the city he had 


" For Jason see Ptol Alex. ii. 65 n. rsr. For Heracleides see Plut. Alex. 26, 
quoted below, p. 223 n. 44. 
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a vision in which Homer appeared to him, and quoted the lines of 
the Odyssey regarding the island of Pharos, that is, the same line 
that Stephanus quotes from Jason, but which the Romance does not 
quote. Of these two writers, then, we may say that they themselves 
show no link with the Romance; that they possibly represent the 
type of writer in whom the author of the a-version might have 
found relevant information; but that there is nothing to suggest 
that they were interested in other foundations of Alexander. We 
can see what their genre of writing consisted of, at least at a later 
date. 

Malalas, referring to various versions of the death of Cleopatra 
VIL, speaks of ‘the authors of Alexandrian /Tdrpia’, as being the 
source of his information; the authors of the Hárpia correctly 
recorded that her body remained in Egypt, whereas ‘the wise 
chronographer Theophilos’ claimed that it was embalmed and 
taken to Rome, to satisfy the sister of Augustus." Hárpıa are a well- 
attested genre of antiquarian writing in Imperial Egypt, not least 
relating to Alexandria. We encounter as authors of Alexandrian 
Ilárpwa the prolific poet Christodoros of Koptos, the Neoplatonist 
Horapollon (who lived, however, at a later date than that at which 
the a-version of the Romance was composed), and Aelius Dius, 
author of a like-named work, alongside works of a more general 
nature, such as that of Jason to which Stephanus had access, direct 
or indirect." A Harpia of Hermoupolis in verse by one Hermeias, 

? Mal p. 220, Bonn: pera 8é rjv reAevrijs adtijs dmqvéx0n rò Aeüjjavov adris èv c 
Poun: ouvpyiao0évra npós Ücpaneíav ris dócA$üs tod aŭro Avyodorou Oraflavoo, 
Kaa Ocedpirtos ó codós xpovoypá$os ocwveypdiaro. of è éxÜéuevo: rà márpia 
AAe£avópe(as tis peydAgs tiv KAcomárpav êv AlyUmron efrav AeujÜcicav, kai dAÀAa. Gé 
Twa py oupdwrotvra rots Pwpatwy ovyypadedat. 

“ For Christodoros see the list of his works in the Suda-Life, X 525: Xpiorddwpos, 
Tlavisxov, ánó Kérrou médews tis Alyómrov, éromoiós. ğkuaoev éni ràv Avaoraoíov 
ToO Bao éos xpóvev. éypaiiev Toavpucà èv BigMois EÈ. exer Sè rv Toavpias dAwow rv 
únò Avaoracíov roó Baowéws yevouévqv: Hárpia. Kwvotavrwoumddews ¿mucós B.BMa 
iB'5 Hárpia OcooaAovíikgs émis BiBdia xe’, Hárpia NáxÀms: ore è mós mepi 
Hotrod, év Ht zà radoúueva Agara: Harpia Mro ths Twvias, IHTárpia Tpaddéwv, 
Harpia Agpodiorddos, "Exdpacw trav v tar Zevbinmen dyaàpárwv kai dÀÀa oA. 
Perhaps the same man as ibid. 526, stated to be from Thebes. A more complex 
problem is presented by Kallinikos, FGrH 281 (cf. Jacoby, RE, Kallinikos (1), and 
Stern, Hermes, 58 (1923), 4481 (id. PIR? p. 45, no. 229)). The essential 
information is in the Suda-Life, K 231: KoAAMvuos, l'éiosg: . . . ó kai Lounrdpios (?) 
kàņbeis, aoduarijs: aodiareócas èv AOjvas. čypae «pós Aoómov, [epi xaxolndias 
pytoptxys, poodwyyrixdy l'aMqvói, Hpòs KAconárpav Hepi rv rar’ AdcédvSpecav 
toropiQv BigA(a éka, IIpós ras diAocodikós aipéoers, Hepi rs Pwpatwy dvavedceus, 
kai dÀÀa twa eyxdpua Kai Adyous. The bizarre reference to a work addressed to 
‘Kleopatra’ at such a date was explained by Stern and Jacoby as referring to 
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and (surprisingly) a Tlérpa of the Great Oasis by Soterichos, 
described like Christodoros, as an epic poet, remind us of the 
substantial sections in the Romance composed in scazons.^ These 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries seem to belong to the same 
milieu as the a-text of the Romance, and (less clearly) as that of 
Stephanus’ entry s.v AAe£ávópeia. The Acta of Antioch, of the time 
of Justinian, to which Malalas also refers, provided not dissimilar 
information from that to be found in the Alexandrian antiquarian 
sections of the Romance and of Stephanus.'* 

In Alexandria amidst this mass of largely fabulous antiquarian 
literature in prose and verse, where names survive but texts are 
almost entirely lost, we cannot hope to identify a single individual 
as having made a decisive contribution to the literature of the 
Founder and his city. Indeed, as Jacoby said of the evolution of the 


Zenobia, ruler of Egypt through her son Vaballath, in the reign of Gallienus, with 
reference to SHA Trig. Tyr. 24, 30: Zenobia quae se de Cleopatrarum Ptolemaeorumque 
gente iactaret. In ibid. Prob., 9, 5, she is simply called Cleopatra: pugnavit. etiam 
(sc. Probus) contra Palmyrenos Odenati et Cleopatrae partibus Aegyptum  defendentes. 
Jacoby accepted the suggestion and, for his part, removed the notional comma 
after KAcomárpav, thus creating one work entitled [pds KAeomárpav mepi rv kar’ 
Adeédvdpecav lovopidv B.B)(a 8éxa. This ‘History of events in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria’ (for such, rather than ‘concerning’ seems to be the force of kará) is 
attested in Jacoby's Fr, a short series of events which formed part of the Sixth 
Syrian War, headed Eis ra wdrpia ‘Pays. If this is correct we have, then, another 
Alexandrian Harpia, of the 3rd cent. Ap. Finally, the work Hepi ris Pwpaiwv 
dvavedaews clearly refers to the restoration of Roman prestige in the reign of 
Aurelian, and is most naturally associated inter alia with the extension of the walls 
of Rome, which is referred to by Julius Valerius, and forms an important element 
in the enquiry into the date of the a-version of the Romance: see below, p. 222. If 
the attribution of this group of texts to Zenobia is correct we might have to con- 
sider whether some other late references to Cleopatra (as below, n. 38) do not refer 
to Zenobia, but any such identification must have been ephemeral. For Horapollon, 
on whom much has been written, see the basic article of Maspero, BIFAO 11 
(1914), 163-95. 

5 For Hermeias and Soterichos see Ptol. Alex. ii. 739 n. 159. 

1 p. 443 (Bonn): Ev aórói Sè rà ypdver petexdAjOy Avridyera 8cobroAs Kara 
KéAevow Tob dylov Xvupeóvos roô Oavparoupyot. edpéby ðe kai év ti Avrioyetar 
xpnopnós avayeypappevos, mepiéyow otros" Kai ad, ráAawa nóis, Avrióxov où KAnOjont. 
ópolws è Kal ev rois xaprios edpéOn rdv rà dxra ypadóvrov ris móÀecos' Ort ékpatov 
kAyddva GiBoóvres els rò peraxAnPivar rv nów. On this metonomasy see the remarks 
of Honigmann, RE, s.v. Stephanos, cols. 2370-1. Antioch appears as QeovzoAts in 
the Conciliar list of Constantinople II (553) at just this time, and Stephanus, s.v. 
OcoíroAs gives the same information: QeodmodAs, Š peylorn Tis éw móXs, fms 
et Mvrioyelas perà Tov oeropòv Qvoudobm ard Tovorwiavod; cf. Proc. De Aedif. ii. 10. 
2, 5, etc. We are told by Sophronius, Mirac. 62, of the miraculous cure effected in 
Alexandria shortly before the Arab Conquest by SS. Cyrus and John of the sickness 
of Rhodope of Antioch: 'Po8óm$ yévnua puév jv Oeoundrews, $ máags Ewas 
npokáÜnrai, Avrióyov kAyBeica roo Bactléws émóvupnos. 
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earliest Atthides, "The subject-matter is more important than the 
writers who hand it down.’ We may also imagine that the analo- 
gous, usually metrical literature about the foundations of cities, the 
so-called Ktiseis, that were popularized by Callimachus and others 
in the third century nc, when Apollonius of Rhodes wrote his 
Kriow Adeéavdpetas,’*® of which unfortunately little more than 
the title survives, contributed to the general conglomeration of 
mutually adhesive material available at the end of the Imperial 
period. They too were, naturally, almost entirely fabulous. They 
remain for us largely unspecifiable, but unmistakable, elements in 
the literary output of the Imperial Age, part of which can be seen 
in Stephanus' entry. 

A third category of material that preserves lists of Alexander- 
foundations is also directly relevant to our search for the back- 
ground of such lists. This, which we may call *the Alexandrian 
World-Chronicles’, is represented by three works, all originally 
illustrated, of which one, the ‘Golenischev World-Chronicle’, is pre- 
served on a papyrus of the fifth century.” The two others are the 
so-called Excerpta Latina Barbari," (the ‘barbaric’ (i.e. late) Latin 


17 See F. Jacoby, Atthis (Oxford, 1952), 2. 

5 For Krious-literature in general see Ptol. Alex. i. 775-6, with notes; cf. below, 
pp. 44-5 for Apollonius. 

5 For the Golenischev papyrus see Eine Alexandrinische Weltchronik, Text u. 
Miniaturen (Wien. Denkschr. 51(2), 1905), ed. A. Bauer and J. Strzygowski, i, Der 
Text, ed. A. Bauer. The text alone is reproduced in Bilabel’s Historikerfragmente auf 
Pap. no. 13. 

20 For the Excerpta, discovered in a Paris MS of Ap vii-viii by Scaliger (see now 
the account of this by A. Grafton, Joseph Scaliger, ii (Oxford, 1993), 560-8), the best 
text is that of A. Schoene at the end of vol. i of his Eusebi Chronic., i (Berlin, 1875), 
1771f, reprinted below, p. 204. The two other editions, that of C. Frick, Chronica 
Minora, i (Teubner, 1890; all pub.) pp. Ixxxiii-ccix, with (the text) pp. 185-371, 
and of Mommsen, Chron. Min. (MGH, AA ix. 1. 274 ff.) are valuable by reason of 
the wealth of parallel chronicles quoted, but only Schoene’s edition preserves the 
actual form of the MS, which it is important to understand, since the original was, 
like the Golenischev papyrus, illustrated; the illustrations did not survive the render- 
ing of the text into Latin, but spaces are left in the published text to indicate where 
they once stood. 1 cannot go further here into the iconography of these annalistic 
chronicles, of which a further fragment, covering the later 4th cent., was published 
by H. Lietzmann, Quantulacumque (Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake, London, 1937), 
339ff. For a general analysis see Jacoby, RE, s.v. Excerpta Barbari (= Gr. Hist. 
257 ff.). All the Christian World-Chronicles, and their probable pagan predecessors, 
have been studied within a wide historical compass in recent years by B. Croke, in 
a series of articles reprinted in Christian Chronicles and Byzantine History, 5th-6th 
Centuries (Variorum edn., Aldershot, 1992), esp. item no. IV, 'City Chronicles of late 
Antiquity’, with an extensive bibliography. I agree with much of what he says, but 
he is more concerned to establish antecedents and parallels between the eastern and 
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translation of a Greek original), and the Paschal Chronicle?! The 
first two end with the epochal date of early Alexandrian Christian 
annals, the destruction of the Serapeum in AD 392, and were 
themselves composed early in the fifth century, while the last, 
which, though Constantinopolitan in origin, contains a great deal 
of Alexandrian annalistic material, belongs to the beginning of the 
seventh century.” 

We may examine these works more closely to see how far they 
justify the general title of ‘Alexandrian World-Chronicles’, before 
considering the links between them and the original version of the 
Romance. Broadly speaking, their contents are a combination of 
illustrated Universal History and Alexandrian Annals, linked by a 
chronological framework. The best example is the Golenischev 
papyrus, containing a fragmentary Greek text, which originally 
consisted of an illustrated history of the world from Adam to the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Serapeum; the work itself was com- 
posed after Ap 412, for the length of Theophilos’ Patriarchate, 
which ended in that year, is correctly given. There also survives a 
small fragment of a Greek version of the Excerpta, which shows 
that it was in circulation before the Golenischev papyrus itself 
(dated to the sixth century); it contains a selected version of the 
Excerpta covering the years 251-306 and 335-8, and is dated to 
the later part of the fourth or the early fifth century, and is thus 
contemporary with the closing entries in the Excerpta. This is, of 
course, considerably later than the date of composition of the a-text 
of the Romance. Much of the early part of the Chronicles is 
western Chronicles than with the analysis of individual city-traditions. As regards 
Alexandria, my remarks may therefore lend some local colour to what he has 
to say. There is also a summary account of these interdependent Chronicles in 
R. Bagnall and A. Cameron, Consular and Other Lists of the Later Roman Empire 
(Papers of the Amer. Philosoph. Soc. 36, 1987), 471f. See also the recently 
published edition of the Hydatian Chronicle and the Consularia Constantinopolitana by 
R. W. Burgess (Oxford, 1993). 


E 


ed. Bonn. (1832); the relevant passage is reprinted below, p. 204. The analy- 
sis of the Paschal Chronicle by Schwartz, RE s.v., cols. 2460ff. (— Gr. Geschichtschr. 
291 ff.) remains useful, and Wachsmuth, Einleitung, 195-6, is, as always, very 
lucid. Mommsen's text of the Chronicle in Chron. Min. i. 199 ff. (only as far as the 
death of Theodosius I) contains additions from other texts: see Wachsmuth, op. cit. 
196 n. r. The recent translation by M. and M. Whitby, Chronicon Paschale, 284-628 
A.D. (Liverpool Univ. Press, 1989) contains a valuable introduction and excellent 
notes. 

? See Schwartz, cols. 2473íf. (= Gr. Geschichtschr. 311 ff.), Whitby, op. cit. 
190-1, in favour of 630 rather than 628 as the terminal date of the Chronicle. 

? Pack, Greek Lit. Pap’, 243. 
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concerned with the Ziapepicuós Is, the “Division of the Earth’ 
between the three sons of Noah, Ham, Shem, and Japhet, which 
derives originally, as a literary tradition, from the apocryphal Book 
of Jubilees, building on the Septuagint text of Genesis ro." The 
Aiagepiopós first appears for us in Hippolytus! Xpovucá, the full title 
of which was Luvaywy} xpóvov Kal TOV amo kríoeos Kóapov EWS THS 
éveotwans uépas.? Thereafter it became a standard feature of 
Christian chronography and chronicles, but we need not consider 
its numerous ramifications further. In the Golenischev papyrus it is 
followed by illustrated sayings of the prophets, which occur, also 
illustrated, in the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes,”® 
of about the same date, and in the Paschal Chronicle, which was 
also once illustrated, as may be seen from the repeated explanatory 
formulae, which stood as captions beneath the representations: 
oros HÀ(as, obros 2058 rÀv iB 'mpodyrav dérwbeis eimetv, «.7.A.” The 
prophets are followed by a list of world-rulers, in which, as in the 
Paschal Chronicle, Roman kings from Romulus, Spartan, and 
Macedonian kings are given; once again, the illustrations form the 
main thread, and the narrative is subordinated to them as in the 
Paschal Chronicle and the Excerpta. In the Golenischev papyrus the 
portraits of the Latin kings are preserved, and they were once 
present in the two other texts also." The tradition of illustration, 
whether or not it was a universal feature of such texts, may go 
back as far as Varro's Imagines, though an unbroken line of descent 
is most unlikely. It is certain that in due course some of the 
Alexander-stories were also pictorially illustrated, with spaces left 


^ There is a very full account of the drapeptopés Djs in vol. v of von Gutschmid's 
KI. Schr. 585-717. The tradition occurs in Mas'üdi, Murüj § 311 (cf. § 314), from 
Abū Zaid as Sirafi (for whom see below, pp. 63-4), and Ya'qübi, and also in 
Eutychius, 17-18, Cheiko. 

* For this work see the edition by R. Helm (GCS 46), Hippolyts Chronik (1955, 
replacing A. Baucr's edition of 1905, Texte u. Untersuchungen (29)) Cf. also the 
fragment of the Chronicle pub. Bernstein, Getty Museum Journal, 12 (1984), 153 ff. 
on the verso of the relief with part of a letter from the Romuance-tradition below it 
(see p. 217 n. 28 below). 

2% See the detailed discussion of the text and illustrations in the vol. i of Wolska- 
Conus's edn. (Sources Chrét. 141, 1968), 51ff, 124ff., 1571f. Although Cosmas’ 
place of origin, as indeed his true name, remains uncertain, there is little doubt that 
he lived and worked in Alexandria: see Wolska-Conus, i. 15 ff. 

"7 Chron, Pasch. 274-5. There are many instances of this formula, which extends 
also to pagan figures: e.g. p. 262 (oó$ros Aapeios). 

*5 See Bauer, Golenischev Pap. 39 ff., and pl. 1v-v. For a corresponding passage in 
the Paschal Chronicle sec e.g. p. 217: oóros Novppds ó kai Hopnmójhos Oecfápevos 
mpeafevrás ék THs xópas rv Aeyouévov IeAaoydv, k.T.À. 
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for the illustrations, but though this points to a single Alexandrian 
artistic tradition, there is no direct link in this respect between texts 
so different in character as the Alexandrian Annals and the 
Romance. Whether from the outset the a-version itself, as a consoli- 
dated text, was decorated with illustrations, as were many of the 
later versions in East and West, is uncertain.” The frescoes which 
illustrated the thaumaturgic activities of saints such as St Spyridon 
of Trimithus (see below, pp. 218-20), for the benefit of those 
unable to read the written accounts of his life, belong to the same 
milieu, and indicate that the illustrations may well have served a 
humble need rather than a luxury-seeking public. 

The Golenischey papyrus and the Excerpta reveal their 
Alexandrian origin, like parts of the Paschal Chronicle, by their 
dating by Augustals, which is also found in Athanasius’ Historia 
Acephala;® we may compare the presence of the Praefecti Urbis 
alongside the consuls in the text of the Roman Chronographer of 
354, and, in the analogous Ravenna Chronicle, the Consularia 
Ravennatia, the frequent reference, alongside the consular fasti and 
the Imperial Res Gestae, to events referring only to Ravenna; for 
example, in a recent addition to the latter—its illustration pre- 
served, unlike in the main text— which, beneath the year 443, 
refers to the effect of the general earthquake of that year in the city 
of Ravenna itself." (In form and concept the Ravenna Chronicle is 


? For illustrations of medieval and oriental MSS of the Romance and associated 
texts see the excellent work of D. J. A. Ross, Alexander Historiatus (Warburg Institute 
Surveys i, 1963), with addenda in JWCI 30 (1967), 383 ff. Ross gives a full survey 
of the late antique picture-cycle found in Byzantine and later MSS of the Romance 
and linked texts, and argues that the 4th-cent. mosaics from al-Sueida (Baalbek),. 
illustrating scenes from the cycle (see Ptol. Alex. ii. 946 n. 11), with titles (IGLS 
2884-7), reflects the development of the cycle *within a century of the appearance 
of the text’; cf. id. JWCI 26 (1963) = Studies in the Alexander Romance (London, 
1985), no. xx, 339-65 esp. p. 354. The same argument is advanced by Ruggini on 
the basis of the representation of Olympias and the snake on a coin of Syrian Beroia 
of the 3rd cent. Ap (see Ptol. Alex. ibid.), but in neither case is there any warranty 
that the representation reflects the same complete version of the Romance, rather 
than earlier stories which later became constituent parts of the a-tradition. The 
story of Olympias and the snake, Ammon (Nectanebos in the Romance), was already 
known to Eratosthenes at a time when no comprehensive text of the Romance 
existed (sce Ptol. Alex. ii. 951 n. 25, for a discussion of the passage in Plut. Alex. 3 
where Eratosthenes is cited). 

? For Athanasius see the Hist. Aceph. in Libr. of Ante-Nicene Writers, Athanasius, 
500ff. The Augustals stand in the introductory date-headings. 

* For the Ravenna Chronicle see Frick, op. cit. 373 ff., and for the addition to the 
text see Bischoff and Koehler in Essays in Honor of A. Kingsley Porter (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939), 125 ff. The passage for the year 443 reads: Maximo H et Paterio | His 
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probably closer to the Excerpta than is any other of the western 
group of texts.) 

At the same time these texts, and especially the nearly complete 
Excerpta Barbari, contain substantial passages largely identical with 
material in the Romance, namely the list of Alexandrias and the 
Last Days and Will of Alexander. The Golenischev papyrus does not 
help, since it is very lacunose in this respect, but the Excerpta 
and the Paschal Chronicle both contain identical lists of twelve or 
thirteen Alexandrias with only a few discrepancies from that in the 
Romance, and in one of the cases where they deviate from the 
A-tradition they are in agreement with the inferior Greek tradition, 
B, and with Stephanus, by the inclusion of an Alexandria in 
Cyprus (see below, pp. 27, 43-4). It is still more striking that the 
Excerpta contains almost the same text, in Latin dress, of the Will 
of Alexander (fo. 33: testamentum alexandri conditoris) as the 
Romance, including the role assigned in that context to the 
Rhodians. Another and most striking demonstration of the link 
between the Romance and the Excerpta is provided by the sentence 
with which the A-text begins its list of Alexandrias in its last 
chapter: kreace dé modes vy aitives péypt Tob viv karowoüvra, Kal 
eipyvevovrac. This sentence, or at least the relative clause, which 
seems curiously anachronistic and out of place (see below 
pp. 40 ff.), but which nevertheless found its way into the Iranian 
tradition (see below, pp. 57 ff), is present also in the Excerpta, 
which (ibid.) has condidit autem Alexander civitates xii (sic) qui usque 
nunc habitantur, but the list of cities and the preceding rubric are 
absent from the Will, the original composition of which is of much 
earlier date. It is also to be noted, in view of the Alexandrian 
origin of the Excerpta, that the description of Alexander as conditor, 
which does not occur in the Romance, is itself, in the form «riorys, 
a title used of Alexander in Greek texts from Egypt of Imperial date. 
Germanicus, in his speech to the Alexandrians, described the 
Founder as pws xai xriorns, and the same title occurs in an 
Oxyrhynchus list of Egyptian rulers dated to the third century Ap, 
which no doubt derives from Ptolemy's Canon, where the same title 


consulibus terrae motus factus | est xv kal.Mai.die Iovis | Ravennae hora noctis viii | 
followed by an illustration (p. 132, 1v). See in general Croke, op. cit. (iv) 187 ff 


2 For the Canon see the discussion in Ptol Alex. ii. 360 n. 182, and for an 
example of its use from the Ptolemaic period see ibid. n. 184, with reference to SEG 
ii. 849 (SB 6670). For a much later example, of Alexandrian origin, see Syncellus, 


N 
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is used." The Alexandrian focus of the later stages of the Excerpta 
is strongly marked. We have seen that from about AD 375 the text 
provides an eponymous dating by Augustals (i.e. the previous pre- 
fects) alongside the consular date; this is certainly an Alexandrian 
system of dating, though not exclusively so, and occurs in 
Athanasius and in the Paschal Chronicle." Within the framework of 
this consular-Augustal dating we have in the Excerpta a whole 
series of events of Alexandrian Christian history, which show that 
such chronicles covered, in outline, the same ground as the 
cecumenical Christian historians, notably Socrates and Sozomenos, 
in so far as their narratives related to Alexandria. Thus the 
Barbarus records the persecution by Diocletian and the martyrdom 
of Peter, which, according to that text and to other sources, 
occurred on 25 November 311; the blank space in the MS indi- 
cates that in the original text the event was illustrated. His martyr- 
dom was one of the great Passions of the Alexandrian Christian 
year, and various Greek and Latin accounts of it survive." The 
death of Bishop Alexander, the predecessor of Athanasius, in AD 
315, is recorded with its Egyptian date, Pharmouthi 22,” whereas 
the martyrdom of Peter has only the Roman date, the Egyptian 
date no doubt having been lost in transmission. We may recall 
that the last sentence of the A-text of the Romance consists of 
a statement of the days of the birth and death of Alexander the 


as quoted in Arrian, FGrH 156F31, speaking of the Parthian rebellion against 
Seleucid rule, úr’ adrods reAoóvres dd AdeEdv8pov roô rrioToU Sia roravryy alríav, 
where the phrase is Syncellus', not Arrian's. Ausfeld believed that the title of the 
original Romance may have contained a reference to Alexander as Ktistes: see below, 
p. 206 with n. 4. 


? The Augustal dating begins on fo. 61a (p. 364 Frick): in the upper margin is 
written initium augustaliorum qui et praesites, and in the body of the text ibid. eo anno 
introivit Tatianus in Alexandria primus Augustalius, vi. kl. Februarias. For papyri which 
refer to the Augustal see e.g. PStrass. 255. 9 (397 or 403): roô émápyov 
A)yovaraMov; PMert. 43 (?), note on verso, I (sth cent.); PAnt. ili. 188, verso, I 
(6th-7th cent.). Cf. Rouillard, L' Administration byzantine en Égypte" (Paris, 1929), 
30ff., for later developments of the office. 

= For the martyrdom of Peter see fo. 57a (p. 354 Frick): Hisdem consulibus venit 
Diocletianus in Alexandria et ecclesias exterminavit. Et multi martyrizaverunt, in quibus 
et beatus Petrus episcopus Alexandrinus capite truncatus est. Martyrizavit vii kl.Decem. 
For the other sources on the martyrdom of Peter see the bibliography in Cross, 
ODCC s.v. Peter of Alexandria; Quasten, Patrology, ii. 113-18; RE, Petros (1), cols. 
1281-8. 

5 Fo. 59a (p. 358 Frick): eodem anno in Alexandria episcopus Alexander obiit 
Farmuthii xxii, et successit ei in sacerdotio Athanasius annos xlvi. For Alexander see 
the very full account in DCB i. 79(1); ODCC s.v.; Quasten, Patrology, iti. 13-19. 
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Great in terms of the Egyptian calendar. Other examples of the 
Alexandrian focus of the chronicle could be given, but these suffice 
to demonstrate the similarity of background of the Excerpta and the 
Romance. 

The lists of Alexandrias in these three groups of material, the 
Epitome of Stephanus, the Romance and the World-Chronicles, 
stand then in this relation to each other: they differ fundamentally 
in number and identity from the Alexandrias of the historians and 
also of the geographers; all the lists show substantial Alexandrian 
elements, in two cases exclusively so; but the many variations in 
form and matter in Stephanus show that he did not follow the 
Romance tradition, though his text may occasionally coincide with 
it. We must now examine more closely two questions, the first 
of which has, in a manner, been very largely answered on our 
way: (1) the likely relation of these texts to the lost texts that are 
known to have been sources for the a-tradition of the Romance, 
and (2) the historical value of the lists of Alexandrias which they 
provide. 

On the first point certainty is not possible. There can, on the one 
hand, be no serious doubt that the original author of the Excerpta 
included in his illustrated Annals sections taken directly from the 
a-text of the Romance; in spite of some differences the hypothesis of 
a common source here is implausible. No text other than the 
Romance is likely to have provided the Excerpta with the details 
regarding the Will of Alexander, the same list of cities, and the 
same statement as to their ‘lasting prosperity’, a phrase of which 
we shall consider the interpretation shortly. Even the Testamentum, 
which existed as a separate text, did not contain these two latter 
elements. That the cities listed differ in one or two respects need 
not surprise us: the list as found in the A-text of the Romance is not 
likely to be precisely that of the a-text, since the actual number of 
cities listed does not correspond to the given total, and there are at 
least three items preserved in the Excerpta which are not to be 
found in the list in A; and at the same time the Excerpta, and 
through it the Paschal Chronicle, lack one or two items present in 
the A-list. Details of this are considered below. 

The relationship between the Alexandria-entry in Stephanus and 


* iii. 35 fin: éyevinjüg uev odv TOf THe veounviat dvarodAjs oDags, éreAeórgoe 88 
@apno00, rerpáó. Sócecs. In the B-tradition the dates are given according to the 
Roman calendar. 
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these exclusively Alexandrian lists is less clear. His material, too, is 
Alexandrian in essence, but it is evident that, in addition to some 
coincidence with the Romance (as shown in the passage quoted 
from Jason) there are other sources involved, also Alexandrian. The 
relationship between the various strands is shown schematically 
by the stemma (Fig. 1), the main purpose of which is to indicate 
the traditions that differentiate Stephanus and the Romance, not- 
withstanding obvious common elements. What sources lie behind 
such generic titles as Hárpia and Kríceis we usually cannot say, 
nor can we determine the precise relationship between the ITdzpia- 
literature and the more strictly Annalistic form and substance of 
the World-Chronicles. 


Fic. 1. Stemma showing likely relationship between Steph. Byz. s.v. 
AdeédvSpera and The Alexander Romance (cf. Fig. 2, p. 207) 


Literary ~ Grammarians ~ KTÍOEIG ~ n&tpLO. 
Sources (Oros) 


Stephanus 


Epitomator(s) 
of Stephanus 


Alexandrian Excerpta Barbari Paschal 
Chronicles 1 Latina Chronicle 
1 
[ 


A 
Paris 1711 


We must now consider whether such historical aberrations 
concerning Alexander and the cities he founded are represented in 
surviving sources other than those which form the main theme 
of this chapter. Here some chapters of Ammianus provide an 
excellent starting-point, the more so since there are indications 
that he himself had access to the Romance tradition in an early 
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form." In his description of Alexandria he presents to us a city the 
history of which was dominated, not so much by Alexander, who 
founded it, nor by those Ptolemies who embellished it, as by 
Cleopatra VII, to whom is given the credit for building much of the 
original city, especially the Pharos and the Heptastadion, and 
round whom is woven an entirely fabulous account of Rhodian 
control of the island of Pharos, as a result of which, we are told, 
the small island in the eastern harbour was called Antirrhodos— 
the name was known to Strabo, but it is not until the fourth 
century, in this passage, that we encounter any explanation of it. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the predominant role now played by 
Cleopatra, which extended even to the publication of an epic poem 
on her achievements, Alexander was not forgotten in local tradi- 


Y xxii. 16. 7; Alexandria enim vertex omnium est civitatum, quam multa nobilitant 
et magnifica, conditoris altissimi . . . (9) Hoc litus cum fallacibus et insidiosis accessibus 
affligeret antehac navigantes discriminibus plurimis, excogitavit in portu Cleopatra turrim 
excelsam, quae Pharos a loco ipso cognominatur . . . (10) Haec eadem regina heptastadium 
sicut vix credenda celerítate, ita magnitudine mira construxit, ob causam notam et neces- 
sariam. Insula Pharos, ubi Protea cum phocarum gregibus diversatum Homerus fabulatur 
inflatius, a civitatis litore mille passibus disparata, Rhodiorum erat obnoxia vectigali. 
Ammianus goes on to describe the ruse by which the queen cheated the Rhodian 
tax-collectors of their tribute by adding causeways in the sea near the shore, so that 
Pharos could no longer be considered an island, and therefore subject to Rhodian 
tribute: Š 11 ends with the words (emended) equorumque cum vehiculo ingressa 
riscrat Rhodios, insularum non continentis portorium flagitantes. S$ 12-14 contain a 
highly coloured account of the wonders of the city, and $ 15 the account of the 
partial destruction of the city in the time of Aurelian: Sed Alexandria ipsa non sensim 
(ut aliae urbes), sed inter initia prima aucta per spatiosos ambitus internisque seditionibus 
diu aspere fatigata, ad ultimum multis post annis, Aureliano imperium agente, civilibus 
iurgiis ad certamina interneciva prolapsis, dirutisque moenibus, amisit regionum maximam 
partem, quae Bruchion appellabatur, diuturnum praestantium hominum domicilium. This 
is followed by a flowery and frequently totally anachronistic cultural history of the 
city —from the time of Anaxagoras onwards (S 22). On this passage see provision- 
ally Ptol. Alex. ii. 24 n. 47; cf. also my remarks in BSAA 45 (1993) (Alexandrian 
Studies in memoriam Daoud Abdu Daoud) 98ff. For the probable presence of an ele- 
ment of the early Romance in Ammianus, see xxiii. 6. 8: Deinde cum Dareus posteaque 
Xerxes, Graeciam elementorum usu mutato aggressi, cunctis paene copiis terra marique 
consumptis, vix ipsi tutum invenere discessum, ut bella praetereamus Alexandri, ac testa- 
mento nationem omnem in successoris unius iura translatum. The reference to the Will 
hangs very loosely to the preceding clause, and the words Alexandri ac are an 
emendation (though surely an inevitable one) by Heraeus for the MSS Alexandrina 
et (G) and Alexandrinae testamento (V). For Ammianus! description of the eastern 
cities named Alexandria, see below, p. 142. 

* Suda 0152: Oeddwpos, noiris ds éypaiie Sidopa ĝt émràv, kai eis KAconárpav 
ôv’ ênv. Theodoros is otherwise unknown (RE (18) is largely about somebody else). 
The second &’ ézov is omitted by the abbreviated MS T = Vat. 881 (see Adler, i, 
p. x). Whatever the precise form of the poem it can hardly have been other than 
adulatory. Cf. above, n. 14. 
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tions. He it was who, in Jewish and Christian Alexandrian sources, 
on the basis of a tradition reaching back to the Septuagint, 
transported to Alexandria the bones of the venerable Jeremiah, the 
prophet of the time of Nebuchadnessor, who supposedly died in the 
Delta, and set them in a peribolos (like Alexander himself in the 
Sema, which had disappeared by this time), near a tetrapylon itself 
not erected until some centuries after the death of the Founder, to 
act as a talisman to protect the city against venomous snakes.” 
This story was current in the city at least until the eve of the Arab 
conquest, and links the figure of the Founder with the Patriarchal 
tradition that forms a prominent element in the early parts of the 
Alexandrian World-Chronicles, following chronologically upon the 
story of the Ziapepiouós js mentioned above. The total unhistori- 
city of such stray stories that emerge from time to time over the 
centuries very clearly indicates the total ignorance of the people of 
Alexandria regarding their own past; an ignorance abetted to a 


? The legend exists in more than one version. The germ of it lies in the account 
of the migration of Jeremiah from Jerusalem to Egypt with the disaffected Jews, 
including the prophet Baruch, at the time of Nebuchadnessor, for which see the 
LXX text of Jeremiah, probably the Hesychian recension (see Pfeiffer, Introd. to the 
Old Test., 486-7). The ‘Oracles’ of Jeremiah come after 25: 13 of the Greek version 
whereas in the Hebrew they occur in ch. 46 (the LXX text of Jeremiah is very 
different from the Hebrew, being about one-eighth shorter, and the contents pre- 
sented in a different order; ch. 43 of the Hebrew, which recounts the final phase of 
Jeremiah's life, linking him with Egypt, corresponds to chs. 50-1 of the LXX). The 
Jews arrive in the Delta at a site called Tadvas (Tahpantes, Heb.), the Daphnai of 
the Greek mercenaries of Amasis, who must have been there only a few years later. 
Jehovah tells Jeremiah that the Jews shall not return to Judah, and that he is to 
take Affo. uéyaAo: and hide them in the gate of the palace of Pharaoh (Necho)— 
karákpvijov adbrods ev mpolópois ¿v avAne týs olkías Papad. èv Tadvas, and he is to tell 
the Jews who are with him that Jehovah has ordained that Nebuchadnessor shall 
set his throne on these stones, and thus confirm his rule. The prophesied Assyrian 
domination did not occur, but there is nothing to suggest that the Jews returned to 
Judah, nor is there any indication in the biblical Book of Jeremiah of what befell 
Jeremiah; we may suppose that he died in Egypt. The subsequent embellishment of 
the story is to be found in the Lífe of Jeremiah in the two versions of the Vitae 
prophetarum that pass under the name of Epiphanius, where the story is entirely 
Egyptianized (see Schermann, Propheten und Apostellegenden, Texte u. Untersuch. 
31(3), 1909). Jeremiah was stoned to death in ‘Daphnai’ by the people (ózó roó 
Àaoó), and he lies in a part of the dwelling of Pharaoh, because the Egyptians 
venerated him: he saved them from a plague of crocodiles and snakes, and the 
faithful worship at his tomb today. ‘And we’, the author continues, ‘were told this 
by Antigonos and Ptolemy in their old age, that Alexander came to the tomb of 
Jeremias, and recognized the miracle that he performed, and transported his bones 
to Alexandria and enclosed them in a peribolos, and Alexandria was thus preserved 
from snakes and crocodiles.’ There are further ramifications to this story which I 
cannot pursue here. 
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very considerable degree by (or perhaps largely the result of) the 
physical disappearance of most of the Ptolemaic and early Imperial 
city, and the superimposition upon its crumbling ruins of the early 
Byzantine city that the Persians and Arabs eventually conquered.” 
It is against a background of such misinformation, trivial literary 
production and legend, that we must consider the value of the lists 
of Alexandrias as we have now extracted them from the Romance, 
the Excerpta and the other texts under discussion. 

If we start with the unexpected doxology that describes the cities 
as ‘surviving in peace’ we shall not be prejudiced in favour of the 
lists. And if we compare them with the foundations recorded by the 
historians and the geographers our inclination might well be to 
dismiss them without more ado as idle fantasies. However, before 
reaching any conclusion about this, we may clear our way by 
considering those cities named as Alexandrias by Stephanus, and 
in some instances by other sources, but which (with one exception, 
that of Alexandria Troas, which was certainly not founded by 
Alexander," but was evidently absorbed into the Alexandrian 
tradition as having been so) do not appear in the a-tradition of the 
Romance or in the Excerpta. 

First to be noticed is Alexandria by Issos, or Alexandria of Cilicia. 
This city was known by name to Strabo (in a non-Eratosthenic 
passage), though he did not claim it as an Alexander-foundation, 
and it is referred to as an Alexander-foundation in the periegesis of 
*pseudo-Scymnus', of the late second century Bc." There is, then, 
no reason to doubt that a city so called was built, or an existing 
city rebuilt or renamed, at some time in the Hellenistic Age to com- 
memorate the great battle fought near the Cilician Gates— hence it 
is also called Alexandria of Cilicia by Stephanus— and it had a long 


* For a study of some (but only a few) of the complicated problems connected 
with the topography of Byzantine and early Muslim Alexandria I must refer the 
reader provisionally to my article in BSAA 45 (above, n. 37). 

4 On Alexandria Troas, first founded as Antigoneia after 310 Bc and refounded 
by Lysimachus after the Battle of Ipsos and given the name of Alexandria by him, 
see "'scherikower, p. 16 no. 1; J. M. Cook, Troad (Oxford, 1973), 198 ff. The history 
of the city does not fall within the scope of the present study. 

P GGM i. 235 ll. 923 ff: erevóraros aùyńv éorw els tov Taouóv | kóXrov rov 
Trjv r’ AreEdvdpov móàw | tat MakeBóv. krioÜetoav: hpepõv 8^ ó80v | ets tH Kidtxiay 
énrà rôv nacôv eye. The city is referred to by Herod. iii. 4. 3; cf. Diller, Minor 
Greek Geographers p. 174 (ex Peripl. Eux., 1.962): péver 88 éri viv rpómatov kai detypa 
Tis viens exeivyns, OAs emt roô Aódov Adre~dvdperca Kadovpévy, yadda re yaàkoûv od 
rijv mpoanyopiav 6 rémos dépe. Cf. below, n. 47, for the reference in the roughly con- 
temporary Res Gestae Divi Saporis. 
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history as the Iskandarün/Iskandariya of the Arabs. However, ps.- 
Scymnus apart, there is no record of Alexander having founded it 
after the battle, and few who read the ancient narratives of his 
campaign can doubt that Alexandria in Egypt was his first founda- 
tion. That he ordered the Cilician city to be built on the site of the 
battle at a later date, as has been supposed, is unsupported by any 
evidence, and it does not seem very likely that he would have 
reverted to this task in the course of his later campaigning: where 
possible he looked at the present and the future, forwards, not 
backwards. Strabo's silence as to the founder of the city is itself a 
strong argument against a connection with Alexander." 
Nevertheless, although ZAe£ávópeia. xar’ Tooóv does not occur 
in the A-text or in the Excerpta, it occurs in the Armenian 
version, which normally reflects a knowledge of the a-tradition, as 
*Alexandria Kattisson', and in the Greek B-tradition and its deriva- 
tives (see Table (15) )."" Moreover, the Excerpta has an ‘Alexandria 
qui(!) cabiosum, which reappears in the Paschal Chronicle as 
AndeEdvdpera ý KaBiwoa,” in Malalas as Adeédvdpeca ñ Kaußúcov, 


* The view that the city was a later foundation of Alexander was put forward 
by Droysen, GE iii (2). 200 = FT ii. 663 and this was accepted ‘as a guess’ by Tarn, 
Alex, ti, 238. The same doubts exist regarding Nikopolis of Syria, on the east side 
of the Amanus range, RE (7); this is most probably a foundation of Seleucus 
Nicator; cf. Jones, CERP 243-4, Grainger, The Seleukid Cities of Syria (Oxford, 1990), 
35-6. Rochette emended the Adeé. cv xai (1) LevOiary of the Pasch. Chron. to jv 
xara Kulav, but Z«vü(av is in Ps. Call. and the Excerpta (see p. 33). 

* Tor the Armenian version of the Romance which stands in a very close 
relationship to the A-text (see below, p. 210 and stemma, p. 207) see the 
translation with notes by A. M. Wolohojian, The Romance of Alexander the Great by 
Pseudo-Callisthenes translated from the Armenian version (Columbia Univ. Press, 
1969), which supersedes the Grecized version of R, Raabe, Toropia AAe£ávópov: die 
armenische Übersetzung der sagenhaften Alexander Biographie auf ihre mutmassliche 
Grundlage zurtickgefuhrt (Leipzig, 1896). For the texts of the B-tradition see the 
details given by me in Ptol. Alex. ii. 944 n. 8. 

5 p. 321, in the list of Alexandrias. The last of the Alexandrias in Chron. 
AAetdvBpeia ñ Káoos occurs in no other list; in this position the Excerpta has 
Alexandría fortissima, itself unexplained, and from this doublet it might be possible to 
reconstruct an Adcédvdpera xar’ Tooóv, but both lists have Alexandria Cabiosa which, 
I argue above, represents Adeéavdpeca kar! Tooóv, The solution could possibly lie in 
the Alexandria fortissima of the Excerpta, which was rendered into Greek at some 
point as xparíory, which could perhaps have been corrupted into Kácos. Tarn 
pointed out, (Alex., ii, p. 246), that the T tradition has ZAAe£ávópeiav rv Kpáriorov 
(see the texts as given in Parthe, Der griechische Alexanderroman Rezensionl’, Buch HI, 
pp. 458-9), but though this must also be linked to the Excerpta entry in some way, 
just as the A. êri Meoc(á)yyiora of R and C of that tradition reflects the qui in mesas 
guges of the Excerpta (i.e. A. mpòs Maocayéras, of a (Arm)), the introduction of the 
entry into the B and F traditions belongs to a later stage than the formation of the 
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Cambyses’ own Alexandria,” and in George of Cyprus in the 
rationalized form Káfivaaos, as a city of the eparchy of Kuiuías B." 
While, on the one hand, there is no good reason why a corruption 
of the familiar xar’ Tooóv should occur in the text of George, whose 
sources are documentary and not popular, there can be no doubt 
that the corruption takes the form that occurs in the Excerpta. It 
is noteworthy that while AA«£ávópeua ý xarà Tooóv occurs in 
Ptolemy,” the corrupted form occurs in the Antonine Itinerary and 
in at least one later western Itinerary.” Stephanus, for his part, is 
the victim of his sources (unfortunately anonymous), for while his 
eighth Alexandria is rijs Kuas, s.v. Tooós he has woAts pera£ó 
Zvpias «at KuAuctas, ev he AdEavdpos Aapeiov &vímoev, 7) exaAjOy ĝia 
roüro NiukómoAs. It appears that the two forms of the name, xar’ 
Tooov and Káficos or KaBiwoa existed contemporaneously, for a 
reason unknown to us: textual corruption hardly seems a sufficient 
explanation. If we suppose that the a-tradition contained either 
form, it is hardly possible to decide whether it was MAe£ávópeta Kar’ 


a-tradition to which the Kácos of Chron. belongs. Whatever the explanation of this 
unique item may be, nobody will wish to accept Kácov as an uncontaminated 
reference to the small island off the east coast of Crete. 

* ii, LI3: kat édvyev ó kópys THs dvoroAjs eis AM£ávópeiav tiv Kapflócov. The 
view of Krumbacher, BLG, i. 333, 338, and others, that the coincidences between 
Ps. Call. and the Chron. Pasch. derive from the (lost) complete text of Malalas is 
perhaps unnecessary now that we can see how much Romance material was in 
circulation in Egypt from the Hellenistic age onwards, though Malalas remains in 
general a main source of the Chron. Pasch. 

" 1, 824-5, Gelzer, with his note, which gives a summary of the other evidence 
for the name. It may be noted that the city still bears the name of Alexandria in 
the Res Gestae Div. Sap. (SEG xx. 324), i. 15-16: AAc£ávópiav nóv adv rý vrepiyópo 
and ibid. r. 27, MAe£dvptav rip xar’ "Taoóv nóàw ov Té mepiyxopo, Maricq rightly 
pointed out, in his study of the document in E. Honigmann and A. Maricq, 
Recherches sur les Res Gestae divi Saporis (Bull. Acad. belge, fac. des lettres, xlvii(4) 
(1953)), 143 n. I, that the city is mentioned twice because in the first list it is 
counted as a city of Syria and in the second as a city of Cilicia; cf. Rostovtzeff, 
Berytus, viii (1943), 30 and 40 n. 54. Alexandria ad Issum seems to be the only 
Alexandria (other than the Egyptian) to occur in the Conciliar Lists (Chalcedon): see 
Jones, CERP 540, Tab. xxix, Cilicia, 5. 

* v. IS. 2: AAc£ávüpeia ñ xara Tooóv. 

* See Itin. Ant. (Itin. Rom. i (1929)), 141. 3 (between ‘Bais’ and ‘Pagris’) 
Alexandria; Itin. Burdig. 580, 8: mansio Alexandria Scabiosa., between ‘Baias’ and 
*Pictanus', on borders of Cilicia and Syria, i.e. Iskanderün. There seems to be no 
reason to connect these Alexandrias or the Greek tradition with the KaBno(o)ós 
mentioned by Steph. s.v. Kaflaaoós, nóis êv KanmaSoxtat, who refers to Hecataeus 
and Hellanicus (FGrH r F 69, 4 F 147) for a Thracian and/or a Cappadocian 
City ómepflávr. tov Opdixcov Afpov, and quotes IL 13. 363 for the topic form 
Koflyo(o)ó0cv. Cf. Etym. Gud. 80 (Reitz.): Kaßnoos, nós Opaucucj, add KaByood 
7wos, and Meineke, Steph. ad. loc.; cf. also FGrH 616 F 37. 
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Tooov, rather than AAe£ávópeua Káfhooos, 5 Kal Káfhocos, or 
KaBiwoa. The verdict should probably be given in favour of the 
latter, as being present in the Excerpta. A major complication, 
however, is created by the fact that the early Seleucid foundation 
of Laodicea ad Libanum (Aaodixesa mpds AiBdver) appears in 
Ptolemy as XxaBiwoa Aaodixera, and this demands that we look at 
the problem from a different perspective. The Latin word scabiosus, 
‘rough’, or, of animals, ‘mangy’, is itself uncommon, and is not 
elsewhere applied to a city, let alone two, one an Alexandria and 
the other an early Seleucid foundation. We may feel justified in 
concluding that, the addition of the initial consonant notwith- 
standing, the two names are the same, and that one of the two 
items is falsely so named, and in view of the more substantial 
evidence for Alexandria ad Issum being so called, it seems more 
likely that at some point the Roman nomenclature was added by 
error in the gazetteers available to Ptolemy, who, in any case, 
occasionally uses Latin terms masquerading in Greek dress. I do 
not regard this as an instance of the deliberate appropriation of a 
Seleucid city as an Alexandria, a procedure which I show below 
(pp. 34 ff.) to be the leading feature of one of the early sources of 
the a-version of the Romance, but simply as an error in trans- 
mission, the history of which cannot be traced, though it would 
certainly not be impossible to maintain that there has been con- 
tamination between the two traditions.” 

We may turn now to another missing Alexandria not present in 
the A-text or the Excerpta, which might seem to be a fit partner 
(according to the logic of such lists) for AdrcédvSpera Kar’ Toadv, 
namely Adeédvdpeva èv l'oavikon. It has no claim to historicity, but 
has itself an unusual history. It found its way into the translated 
versions at a very early date, for it occurs in Julius Valerius as 
Alexandria apud Granicum, and probably also in the Armenian, in 


9 Ptol. v. 15. 20: Aaodixyris wore. LeaBiwoa Aaodixea . . . HapáBevoos . . . 
Táßpovõa: cf. Honigmann, RE Laodikeia (2) for the history of the site (cf. Walbank 
on Polyb. v. 45. 7); Tscherikower, 64, notes without comment the analogy with 
Alexandria Scabiosa. The city is named Aavdixera ris Kotàñs Xvpíos in PSI 311 of 
m. AD IV., a text which shows very clearly the confusion caused among correspon- 
dents by urban homonymity. The writer (at Oxyrhynchus) states emphatically that 
his letter is intended for the Bishop of Laodicea ad Mare, ll. 21 ff.: odrws yap exer xai 
dj émeypady émi 86 úo eloiv Aavéixilalt, pia rs Ppuylas kai pia ý xolr]à Supiav, with 
further details of location. The Peutinger Table has Laudicia scabiosa: cf. Gelzer, on 
George of Cyprus, l. 986. For Latinisms in Greek dress in Ptolemy see below, p. 130 
n. 49. 
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which ‘Alexandria of Undranikos’, should, it has been suggested, 
be understood as representing ‘of Granicus’.*! However, the name 
is also found outside the Romance tradition in a passage of Appian, 
uniquely, and manifestly in error, for Alexandria Troas, in his 
account of the Roman negotiations with Antiochus III in 190 nc, 
which is otherwise an almost verbatim paraphrase of the words of 
Polybius. There is no doubt that Appian has written AAe£ávópeia 7 
éri l'oavico by error for Alexandria Troas, but the error is not easy 
to explain in spite of the likelihood that there is a link between the 
historian's error and the appearance of the name in Julius' list of 
cities." Two possibilities seem to exist. First, it might be suggested 
that ‘On the Granicus’ was an alternative name for Alexandria 
Troas. However, not only does a glance at the map show that this 
is improbable, but the fact that Alexandria Troas itself appears 
(wrongly) in virtually all versions of the Romance and the associated 
Alexandrian texts argues very strongly against the identification of 
the two toponyms. The alternative is to suppose that one of the two 
traditions, or authors, borrowed the name from the other. If we 
make that assumption there can, I think, be little doubt that the 
name existed (wrongly) in an early version of the Romance-list and 
had dropped out, like others, before Julius translated the list. 
Appian, who was born and brought up in Alexandria, knew of it, 
and in a characteristically confused way inserted the name in his 
text of the negotiations of 190 instead of Alexandria Troas. If so, 
he joins Plutarch as a writer outside the Romance tradition who 
was influenced by it. At the same time the suppositious city fills one 
of the lacunae in the A-list (cf. above, pp. 15-16). 

A more complex problem is provided by ZAAeéávpeia 7) mpós 
&ávÜo. (sic?). This is absent from A and the Excerpta, but is found 
in the Armenian version and in the Presbyter Leo, who provides a 
Latin text closer to the B-tradition, and also probably in Julius 
Valerius’ version of the a-text, which has Alexandria apud Sanctum 
naturaly to be understood as referring to Xanthos, though 


* For Julius see iii, 60, in his list of Alexandrias: see table at end. l'or the 
Armenian version see Wolohojian, § 285, with note ad loc. 

* Appian, Syr. 29, reports of Heracleides of Byzantion's offer on behalf of 
Antiochus rì S:aAdceor ToU modépov, Zpúpvav re kat. Adreédvdperav adrots didods rv 
eni l'oavíkox kat Aájibakov, k.7.A. The actual role of Alexandria Troas is well known: 
see Polyb. xxi, 13, and cf. v. 78. 6, with Walbank's note ad loc. Appian makes 
another blunder in connection with the episode, identifying Scipio Aemilianus as 
the son of Africanus. 
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whether Xanthum should be read in the text is another matter. 
Alexander received the submission of Xanthos in the early days of 
his campaign, but we can be virtually certain that the city was 
never an Alexandria. On the other hand the city, with its great 
shrine of Leto, was the main Ptolemaic base on the southern shore 
of Asia Minor in the third century Bc, before passing into Seleucid 
hands at the beginning of the second century BC, and recent 
excavations have emphasized the Ptolemaic grip on the city.” It 
is possible that in the third century the city might have been 
included in a list of invented Alexandrias, in the same way as those 
invented for Crete and Cyrenaica, to be discussed below, and for 
that reason we should keep Xanthos-Alexandria in mind as having 
possibly figured in the original list of Alexandrias and as a possible 
candidate for one of the missing cities in the A-text and the 
Excerpta. It may perhaps also be suggested that the rather 
enigmatic dedication stated to have been made by Alexander at 
Xanthos, found in the French excavations there, which can hardly 
be the original text but is nevertheless of early Hellenistic date, may 
reflect the Alexandrian literary tradition under discussion.” 


> Several documents of Xanthos are dated by the Ptolemaic regnal year, and the 
local eponymous priest of the Ptolemies. The earliest Ptolemaic text is BMI 262, of 
256 nc, the prescript of which is dated by the 29th year of Philadelphus. A letter 
of Euergetes I to the city, SEG xxxvi. 1218, of 243 nc, is concerned with a visit to 
Alexandria of Xanthian theoroi in connection with the Ptolemaieia, and the long 
document published by Bousquet, REG ror (1988), ro ff. (SEG xxxviii. 1476), con- 
taining the remarkable story of the embassy of the Kytenians of Doris to Xanthos 
in pursuit of financial help in repairing their remote city (destroyed in 228 nc), is 
dated by the regnal year of Ptolemy IV and his son Epiphanes to 206 nc; cf. further 
below, n. 85. The dedication of Antiochus IIl, OGIS 746 Herrmann, Anadolu, 9 
(1965), r19-21, in which he claims the same ovyyéve:a as the Ptolemies had a few 
years earlier, dates to 197 Bc. 

? For this text see SEG xxx. 1533: AAe£avópos Bacireds ad[veOnxe]. For the 
curious lettering and style of inscribing see Le Roy, Actes du Coll. sur la Lycie antique 
(Bibl. Inst. fr. Istambul, 27, 1980), 51 ff., and pl. xi. This does not appear to be a 
dedication of the type known for the Imperial period (e.g. from Bargylia, I. lasos 
620). It is perhaps noteworthy that Alexander does not figure in the omnium 
gatherum of Xanthian and Kytenian history in SEG xxxviii. 1476 (see previous n.). 
That would have been a splendid opportunity for stressing the link with the 
Conqueror, and even mentioning a metonomasy, had one occurred. In Julius 
Xanthum is now conjectured by Calderan ap. Rosellini (see below p. 210 n. 9). Leo 
calls the city Alexandria, quae dicitur Iprosxanthon, where the zpós suggests a refer- 
ence to a region or a river, rather than to a city (cf. in text, above). It corresponds, 
in any case, to the formal style used of dynastic names of cities. The long text con- 
cerning relations between Nagidos and Arsinoe in Cilicia, the historical background 
of which, as recorded in the text, is the foundation of the latter by the Ptolemaic 
statesman Aetos in honour of Arsinoe Philadelphos, published in ZPE, 77, 1989, 
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A group of cities that occurs in Stephanus, but none of which 
appears in the Romance tradition (perhaps one of them survives in 
the Excerpta), presents separate and individual problems, for there 
is no means of control by reference to a parallel tradition, as in the 
items that we have just examined. First to be noticed are two 
Alexandrias in Europe. 

I. Alexandria in Macedonia or Thrace, Stephanus’ third, rpiry 
Opáucgs mpós rj Maxedoviat, qv éxrise mpd rhs peyddns AdrcEar- 
Ópeías, éntaxaidexa wv éràv. The circumstantiality of the date con- 
cerning this Macedonian Alexandria, founded when Alexander was 
17 years old, does not conceal the similarity in pattern between 
this foundation and the refoundation of Krenides as Philippoi in 
358 BC, two years before Alexander's birth. It is true that Philip 
was active in Greece in 342, the supposed year of the foundation, 
and it might be imagined that his son took advantage of his 
absence to assert his temporary authority, or to give expression 
to some plan that he had conceived; but there is no evidence to 
support the conjecture, and, unless it is a distorted reflection of the 
foundation of Philippoi, the name is likely to be a fabrication. As 
with almost all the other entries in this list, Stephanus quotes no 
source for his information. It is to be noted, however, that Plutarch 
speaks of a city named Alexandropolis in Thrace (see below, 
pp. 29-30), which Alexander is said to have founded at virtually 
the same age (16), and there may be some connection between the 
two. Alexandropolis itself, however, as we shall see (p. 29), is not 
above suspicion. 

2. The second European city is Stephanus’ sixteenth, ék«aióexár 
xara Tóv Médava kóàrov, sandwiched between an Alexandria 
among the Arachotoi and one ‘in Sogdiana, by the Para- 
pamisadai’; it is commonly regarded as ‘European’ because the 
only ‘Black Gulf" known is that by the Thracian Chersonese. This 
led Meineke to suppose that the city was identical with the 
previous item, the Thraco-Macedonian city. That does not increase 
the plausibility of either entry, but, if correct, it reduces the 
number of redundant items by one. The same result can be 
achieved by identifying it with the city of Alexandropolis in Thrace, 


pp. 55 ff. (SEG xxxix, 1426), emphasizes the close control exercised by Alexandria 
over her Cilician ‘colonies’ in the third century. See also the epigram preserved by 
Steph. s.v. Aypia: referring to Neoptolemos a third-century commander in the area, 
Page, FGE no. cxli, whose interpretation is corrected by L. Robert, OMS vii. 535 ff. 
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described by Plutarch. This identification is not impossible, though 
its Asiatic neighbours in Stephanus’ list do not support it. The 
suggestion that it corresponds to Alexandria-Rambakia, in the 
Makran, known to the historians but not listed by Stephanus or 
the Romance, cannot be right, for reasons explained in Chapter V.” 

Three other Alexandrias, one located in Cyprus, one in 
Cyrenaica and one in Caria, may be considered next. 

3. Alexandria in Cyprus, Stephanus’ ninth, évary à» Kimpan, has 
provoked considerable discussion. Droysen claimed to identify it 
with a Cypriot location known from medieval sources, but the 
problem has to be re-examined from a different standpoint. The 
final discussion of the context in which it is to be set is left to later, 
but it is to be stressed here that Alexandria in Cyprus belongs to 
the a-tradition of the Romance—though it does not occur in A, it 
occurs both in the Excerpta and in the Paschal Chronicle, thus deriv- 
ing from the earliest stratum of the Romance, as well as in 
Stephanus. 

4. Stephanus also informs us, in an indirect manner, of the 
possible existence of an Alexandria in Cyrenaica, but he does not 
include it in his list, nor is it mentioned by the A-text of 
the Romance, though it occurs in the Excerpta which gives as its 
first Alexandria, qui in Pentapolim. Stephanus quotes Favorinus 
ev ta epè Kupqvaixüjs móAews, which probably formed part of 
his ITavroóam) Toropío, for the otherwise unattested Alexandrian 

5 Bourguet, on FD iii(1). 497, suggested that the [M]eAavéra. mentioned in that 
geographical list (late 4th/early 3rd cent. nc), line ro, might be connected with the 
Black Gulf, but he pointed out that the ethnic stands in the text surrounded by the 
coastal islands Lesbos, Rhodes, Kos, et al. See further below, p. 166, with n. 116. 

* Stephanus alone has the regular form èv Kézper. The entry is present in the 
Romance only in the B and T traditions where it appears as rv ézi Kénpióos (or, 
Kpimióos: see L. Bergson, Der griechische Alexanderroman Rezension B, p. 191); Pasch. 
Chron., p. 321, has A. 4 wept Kómpibos morauóv, while the Excerpta has Alexandriam 
qui super Cypridum fluvium, from which the former derives. I suggest below, 
pp. 43-4, that the fictitious Cypriot Alexandria must have a Ptolemaic origin, and 
is therefore one of the items missing from the list in the A-text. Tarn, Alex. ii. 241, 
is both dismissive and involved in his explanation of this item: ‘(9) is simple. The 
Romance list shows that it has nothing to do with Cyprus; it is the Alexandria ez 
Kónpibos norapoô of version I”, which is merely Alexandria at the mouth of the 
Tigris, Téypióos having been corrupted into Kémpióos'; cf. p. 243. Droysen, GE iii. 
243 (FT ii. 693), maintained that he had found evidence (in T. Porcacchi, Isole piti 
famose del Mondo (Venice, 1576), 145, with map; non vidi) of a medieval Alexandria 
located at the west end of the island, which he thought might be the survival of a 
city so named by Pasicrates of Soloi in honour of Alexander. He found support for 


this in the supposed metonomasy of Alinda by Ada in honour of Alexander: see 
below, p. 28. 
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ethnic form ZAe£avópewórgs, and the city must have been men- 
tioned along with the ethnic in Favorinus, whose work was in any 
case known to the a-tradition of the Romance, since reference is 
made to it both by Julius Valerius and by the Armenian version.” 
The two false Alexandrias in Cyprus and Cyrenaica are, then, 
associated both in the Romance tradition and in Stephanus. We 
shall return to this point. 

5. Alexandria in Caria on Mt. Latmos is treated more substan- 
tially by Stephanus. He records that it contained a sanctuary of 
Adonis, in which there was a statue of Aphrodite by Praxiteles: 
8exárg mpós tar Adrpor rhs Kapias, êv ĝe AGcwov Fv ¿yox 
TIpaéiréAovs Adpodiznv. None of the Alexander-historians nor the 
geographers refers to any foundation, or refoundation, by Alexander 
during his campaign in Caria, and it was suggested by Droysen 
that the city should be identified with Alinda, the capital which 
Alexander bestowed on Ada, the last of the Hekatomnids, in place 
of Halicarnassus; according to Droysen Ada called Alinda 
Alexandria out of gratitude to Alexander. This explanation has 
been accepted by Robert and others, and may be true, though 
independent evidence for it is entirely lacking. Alinda and the 
Alindeis were known by their common name throughout the 
Hellenistic age, as were the inhabitants of nearby Heracleia, on 
Latmos, an alternative candidate for the identification. We shall 
have occasion in due course to suggest that in fact the city may be 
Alabanda.” 


5 See Favorinus fr. 54 Barigazzi (Florence, 1966). Meineke saw that the 
quotation probably came from the Omnigena Historia. Barigazzi emended rau zepi 
Kuopqvaixüjs móAews to (mpó)ro mepi mavrodanis bAns; cf. his discussion of earlier 
emendations retaining Kupyvaixjs (so also Jacoby, FGrH, IIB, p. 427; cf. also 
Mensching, Favorin von Arelate, i (Berlin, 1963), p. 34). Barigazzi's emendation is a 
far cry from the text, which is not in need of emendation, at least as far as the ref- 
erence to Cyrenaica is concerned. 

** For Droysen’s suggestion see GE iii p. 119 (FT ii. 662). He has been followed 
by L. Robert in various passages of his writings on the area: see most recently 
J. and L. Robert, Amyzon, i. 6, where other references are given; Hornblower, 
Mausolus, 314 n. 156. Various aspects of the evidence need clarification. (r) The 
coin which Droysen adduced in favour of the identification of Alinda with 
Alexandria because it showed a figure of Venus Pudica, which would correspond to 
the statue assigned to Praxiteles, is, as I had suspected, and as Dr C. Howgego has 
kindly confirmed for me, a coin not of Alinda, but of Cnidus (BMC, Caria, 97, 100 
(time of Caracalla and Plautilla)). The coin is not referred to by Robert. (2) The 
identification with Heracleia on Latmos (on the south face of the mountain, while 
Alinda is on the north side) is stronger, in my view, than Hornblower, loc. cit., 
allows. It is obvious that Alexander's close ancestral link with Heracles might 
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Before passing to the eastern Alexandrias we may note the 
traditions regarding the cities called Alexandro(u)polis, of which 
there are either three or four. They do not occur in the lists of 
Alexandrias, and indeed they are not known to the Alexandrian 
tradition as we have recreated it in this chapter. The first is the city 
mentioned by Plutarch as having been founded by Alexander in 
Thrace, and which Tarn suggested might lie behind Stephanus’ 
third Alexandria, as discussed at (1) above.? Two others are 
recorded by Isidore of Charax as situated in Sakastane and 
Arachosia respectively, a fourth is given by Pliny as lying in the 
region of Nysa: Arsace, regio Nisiaea, Parthyenes nobilis, ubi 
Alexandropolis a conditore, and a fifth at Hekatompylos, described 
by him as ipsius vero Parthiae caput, perhaps to be identified with 
the ‘Alexandria oppidum’ mentioned in the fourth century ap by 
Julius Honorius.®’ These oriental Alexandropolises raise insoluble 
problems. We shall see below (pp. 91-2) that the text of Isidore in 
the passage where he refers to the two cities is very confused and 
has to be emended, while the cities given by Pliny and Honorius 
seem quite unreal; there is no suggestion in any Greek source, 
geographical or historical, of a city founded by Alexander after his 
passage through the Caspian Gates, while the long and mono- 
tonous list of oppida in Honorius is so full of geographical non- 
sense that we may jettison it without qualms. Thus the only 
prompt such a change of name of, or by, the city, but there is no evidence for any 
metonomasy, except briefly that into Pleistarcheia at the end of the 4th cent. (see 
Steph. s.v. [TXevordpxeta, modus Kapias vis kai mpórepov kai vorepov Hpdxdea 
&voudoðy). The entry in Stephanus gives /TAewrapxe(rgs, but no documentary 
example of the ethnic survives. Tscherikower, 28-9, raised the possibility of 
Alexandria being a metonomasy of Heracleia, while Tarn, Alex. ii. 242, thought 
that Advpw: was probably a corruption of ‘some word now irrecoverable’. (3) The 
ethnic of Alinda, AdAwdeds, is not uncommon: see the decree of Amyzon, Amyzon, 
no. 14, of c.202 BC, in honour of the Seleucid governor of Alinda, Chionis, and the 


Rhodian tombstone, NS 144, probably of the 2nd cent. pc. There are numerous 
Adwéeis at Iasos alter 166: see Llasos, 174, 187-8, 192. 


? See Tarn, Alex. ii. 248-9. This may be correct, for the reasons stated above, 
p. 26. 

© NH vi. 113, and ibid. 44. 

*' A6 (p. 26, Riese): Carrha oppidum, Alexandria oppidum, Nisibi oppidum. For the 
Cosmographia of Julius Honorius see Riese, Geogr. Lat. Minores (Heilbronn, 1878; 
repr. Olms, 1964), pp. 21íf, pp. xviii-xxvi, an excellent account of the various 
versions of the work; see also RE s.v. Iulius (277). His work seems to have been 
given to the world by a pupil, probably early in the 6th cent. Quite apart from the 
total ignorance it displays, its date deprives it of any independent value, since it is 
simply based on maps of an earlier date, the entries of which seem to have been 
copied out in a totally uncomprehending way. 
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Alexandropolis that carries some credibility remains that of 
Plutarch, which, as we have seen, may be the third Alexandria of 
Stephanus, ‘in Thrace, towards Macedonia’. 

To return to the Alexandrias, there remain those that occur 
for the most part in the a-version of the Romance and in the 
Alexandrian annals, represented by the Excerpta and also, in two 
cases, in the associated Iranian tradition. Almost all these cities are 
located east of the Euphrates, in Iranian, ‘Scythian’ or ‘Indian’ 
territory. Those in Indian territory contain confusions and duplica- 
tions, but, these apart, comparison of the list with Stephanus’ 
own list of Antiochs, indicates that they are probably politically 
motivated metonomasies of authentic early Seleucid foundations. 
That they are not derived from a current geographical tradition 
is demonstrated by the striking fact that virtually none of them 
is listed by Ptolemy, whose work, and that of Marinus, is un- 
doubtedly earlier than the a-text of the Romance. Except for his own 
city in Egypt, Ptolemy knows only five Alexandrias and they 
coincide largely with those in the historical and geographical 
tradition: one, known only to him, Alexandria in Oxiana, which 
has been identified with the excavated site of Aï Khanüm, the 
Achaemenid and Hellenistic city at the junction of the Kokcha and 
Oxus rivers, on the south bank of the latter;? Alexandria in 
Arachosia; Alexandria in Carmania (also attested by Pliny), 
which his co-ordinates place somewhere north-east of Hormuz;* 
Alexandria in Aria;® and Alexandria in Sogdiana or Alexandria 
Eschate. On the other hand, by contrast with this only slight 
congruence with the Alexandrias of the Romance, Ptolemy knows 
of six Antiocheias and five Seleukeias. The contrast between the list 
in the Romance and the text of Ptolemy is a confirmation that 
current Imperial gazetteers knew only very few Alexandrias. 

Let us now look more closely at the Alexandrias of the eastern 
world. They are solidly represented in the a-tradition of the 
Romance, including the oriental versions, and are all in the list in 

® See below, pp. 154-6. 

% See below, pp. 132-40. 

9 vi, 8. 13: wore Sè kai dpa peadyeror Aéyovrac tis Kappavias aide... . S14, 
Adeédvipeca . . .5 cf. below, p. 167 n. 117. 

% vi r7. 6: AMe£ávBpewa ev Apetors; cf. viii. 25. 5, computation of the longest day 
by comparison with Alexandria in Egypt. Cf. below, pp. 109-15. 

% vi. T2. 6: uera£ó Óé kai dvwrépw tay moraudv: TpvBákrpa . . . AM£dvópeia 
'Q£eiavi] . . . TdixopopSdva . , . Apéfa uynrpdmods ... Adeédvdpeca "Eoxárng. Cf. below, 
pp. 151-6. 
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the Excerpta. Each of them corresponds to a known early Seleucid 
foundation, in regions where no historian or geographer attributes 
a foundation to Alexander. We may note, to begin with, one 
intruder, Adcédvdpea êv Mapyiavi, which only occurs as an 
Alexander-foundation in the weakest part of the geographical 
tradition, Pliny, unsupported by other independent authority. It 
was the Seleucid foundation (even though doubt surrounded its 
precise origin), Antiocheia in Margiane, the predecessor of Merv, 
the centre of Islamic culture before the Mongol destruction, which 
lies in the great oasis south of the Khorasmian desert. (The small- 
er Merv, nearer Herat, on the Murghab river, before its junction 
with the Hari-rüd, Merv-i-Rüd, though regularly mentioned by the 
early Arab Itineraries, is not recorded in classical sources.) 

We may turn now to the Alexandrian lists (compare Table of 
Alexandrias at end), starting with (2) AAe£áv8peia mpós llépoas, 
which corresponds to Avrióyeua rùs IHepoíóos, already in existence 
before the end of the third century Bc; its location is unknown, but 
it has been placed at, or close to, Bushire.* (3) AMAe£d»8peia emi 


©“ Plin. vi. 47: et ipsa contra Parthiae tractum sita, in qua Alexander Alexandriam 
condiderat. qua diruta a barbaris Antiochus Seleuci filius eodem loco restituit Syrianam 
interfluente Margo qui conrivatur in Zothale; maluerat illam Antiochiam appellari. I 
discuss this complex problem further below, pp. 116-7, as it concerns Alexander, 
but I may note one point that concerns the Seleucid foundation. Pliny's statement 
that the city was so named by Antiochus I is generally accepted, but it was 
rejected by Honigmann, RE, s.v. Seleukeia (t0), col. 2560, in favour of the tradi- 
tion preserved by Martianus Capella (vi. 691) and Solinus (48. 3), according to 
which the city was called Seleukeia. Capella, who otherwise follows Pliny vi. 28, at 
this point says: regionis praedictae |i.e. Margiane] amoenitatem Alexander Magnus 
delegerat et ibi primo nominis sui condiderat civitatem. quae excisa est et ab Antiocho 
Seleuci filio reparata cum nomine patris ciusdem: circuitus habet stadia septuaginta 
quinque. (692) Inde Oxus amnis, qui circa Bactram cum eius nominis oppido fluvioque 
ultra Panda, oppidum Sogdianorum, ubi Alexander tertiam Alexandriam condidit ad con- 
testandam itineris prolixitatem. Solinus has regionis huius amoenitatem Alexander 
Magnus usque adeo miratus est ut ibi primum Alexandriam condideret: quam mox bar- 
baris excisam Antiochus Seleuci filius reformavit et de nuncupatione domus suae dixit 
Seleuciam: cuius urbis circuitus diffunditur in stadia septuaginta quinque. In hanc Orodes 
Romanos captos Crassiana clade deduxit. The question whether the city should be 
called Antiocheia or Seleukeia cannot be resolved in the absence of independent 
attestation from non-literary sources: see below, p. 116, n. 24. 

% For Antiocheia ris JTepoí8os see OGIS 231 (Welles, Roy. Corr. 31; L von Magn. 
18): colonists from Magnesia, ovppetEavres êv Avrioyeiar tis Iepotëos (ll. 9-10); ib. 
233 (I. von Magn. 61), [H]apà Avrioxéov r&v IH[cpoucii] (Prev (75s) H[cpoíóos]); cf. 
Dittenberger’s note 1 to no. 233; both inscriptions belong to the later 3rd cent. For 
the possible location at Bushire, or inland from there, see Bickerman in La Persia e 
il mondo greco-romano (Accad. Linc., Quad. 76, 1966), 109; cf. S. M. Sherwin-White, 
Chiron, 15 (1985), 9 n. 18; J.-F. Salles in Hellenism and the East (ed. A. Kuhrt and 
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tov. Tíypibos morapoð, corresponds to Seleucus’ eastern capital, 
Leredxera rfj Tiyptdos, the ruins of which were still standing at the 
time of the Arab conquest, and which, as a result of excavations 
carried out over many years, is the best-known of the eastern 
foundations of the Seleucids, rivalled only by the very different 
(and anonymous) Ai Khanüm on the Oxus;? (4) AAe£ávópeia. érè 
Baßvàðvos, is too vague to be identified, but there was at least one 
other Seleukeia in existence in Babylonia in the third century, in 
Elymaia, known from the same list of associated Seleucid cities that 
subscribed in 207 pc to the request of Magnesia on the Maeander 
for recognition of her great festival of Artemis Leukophryene. The 
city in Elymaia was called XeAeóreia ñ mpos rat Hóvóàvri, after the 
tributary of the Tigris on which it lay, at a now unknown location. 


S. Sherwin-White, London, 1987), 92 n. 24. P. Bernard, JS (1990), 461f. places 
Antioch in Persis on the Bushire peninsula, close to Rishahr, on the basis of the 
localization of the capital of the Kingdom of T'iao Che, mentioned in the Han-Shu 
(for this work see below, p. 126 n. 43), representing the Chinese form of Taoke, the 
Persian royal palace mentioned by Arr./Nearch., Ind. 39. 3: èk MecapBpins 8d 
óppuÜévres kal 8n oarres oradious uáAvara és Siaxoaious és Taxógv dppilovrar èri 
Toro, Doav(Ói kal dad totrov és +ó dvw Ilepav Baca Ñv, dméyovra rob 
Trorapod trav ék[loAév ara&(ovs és Staxoatous, Cl. Str. 728: jv dé xal dAAa Bacirea rà 
èv l'áflaus èv rois å&vwrépw nov pépect tis Ilepo(Šos xal rà èv rt rapaMai rà xarà rv 
Taókyv Aeyopévqv; cf. Bernard, 46 n. 63; cf. Hulsewé and Loewe, (op. cit. below, 
p. 126, n. 43), n. 255. OGIS 233, the lengthy civic decree of Antiocheia, is taken 
by Dr Sherwin-White and Dr Kuhrt in their new book, From Samarkand to Sardis 
(London, 1993), 162 ff., as an example of Seleucid policy of civic encouragement. 


° The material relating to Seleukeia is extensive, and only a few items can be 
given here. Apart from the literary evidence, of which the description by Strabo 750 
is the most valuable account, inhabitants of the city occur frequently in inscriptions 
from the Aegean and Asia Minor. See esp. OGIS 233, ll. 100-2, dpo[iJws Sè Soke 
xai Ledevxebow rois mpós Tiyper; Klee, Gynm. Agone, p. 16, IIC, 78 (182-178 nc), 
AcwSdpas Mvriyóvouv ZeAevk[eos à]zó Téypio[s], a xBaprords, AM, 26 (1971), Med, 
DD. 34-40, an agonistic inscription from Lebadea of the 2nd/rst cent. nc, in which 
the victors include two ZeAevke(s dad Tiypews. Several Seleukeians occur at Delos 
(see EAD xxx. 292 and ID 2429 and 2445), and from Rhodes we may note 
Gemoroxdijs XeAevkeüs and Tiypros (Suppl. rod. 63. 18; 2nd cent. Bc), For its 
survival in the 6th cent. AD see Procop. ii. 28. 4: oó (èv Mocupíois) 87) wodiopara 800 
Zedcúked re kat. Kryoipôv ori, Make8óvow adra Seipapevwr of perà tov DiMmmov 
AAMé£av8pov IIepav te Hpéav kai ràv vary eOvav. For the University of Michigan’s 
excavations, which were restricted in scope, see, apart from the specialized volumes 
on coins, terracottas, etc., C. Hopkins, Topography and Architecture of Seleucia on 
Tigris (Ann Arbor, 1972), comprising (pt. II, 149 ff.) McDowell’s History of Seleucia 
from Classical Sources (which ends with the capture of the city in 198/9 by Septimius 
Severus). For later Italian work on the site see the bibliography by S. M. Sherwin- 
White in ZPE 47 (1982), 51 n. 4. For older studies see the characteristically 
thorough articles of Honigmann in RE, Seleukeia (1) and s.v. Ktesiphon. For Aï 
Khanüm, the identification of which has generated a bibliography of its own, see 
below, pp. 154-6. 
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Strabo describes it as a great city.” (5), AdreEavdpeca ev Lodaois 
probably represents Yededxera ñ mpós Eùàaiíwı, Achaemenian Susa, 
one of the great centres of Seleucid power east of the Tigris, well 
documented from the third century Bc to the Sassanian period.” In 
a different region (6) MAe£ávàpeia èv Zófaus, common to the same 
traditions (see Table), corresponds to Stephanus’ tenth Antioch, ¿> 
XkvB(a, a foundation which was perhaps the work of the Seleucid 
commander Demodamas, who was in the region beyond the 
Jaxartes between 290 and 280 Bc.” (7) AAeéáv8pewa rs Meoo- 
norapias, which is one of the items missing from A and the 
Excerpta, and which occurs only in the Armenian version of the 
a-tradition, corresponds to Stephanus’ third Antioch, Meoororapias, 
Mvy8ovía xaAovpévg, Aris mpós rÀv émywpiíov NaoiBis koActras . . . 
vus [kai] NéoBis Aéyerar kai Néofus.?. Finally, to revert to an 
earlier item, (8), MAe£ávópeia ñ mpós Adrponr, is probably Alabanda- 
Antiocheia, which Stephanus does not quote under Antiocheia, 
though he gives the metonomasy of Alabanda under its own entry: 


? Strab. 744: sjipéU 8€ kai mpds rà Hdvdaver worapdu Ledere, peyddy mods 
Zoàóry 8€ ékaAeíro wpórepov. For the subscription see again I von Magn. 61. ros 
{OGIS 233), with the reading in SEG iv. 504: ZeAevkebaw rois mpós THe "EpvOpái 
Baddoont, edevncbaw rois mpós tar Ebddaian, X[e]Aev«[eóod]e. v[ots] mflpòls rôl 
'Hóv$àvr], due to Haussoullier. 

^ See in the first place OGIS 233, l. 106, quoted in the previous note. Greek 
inscriptions found on the site, published by Cumont, are reproduced in SEG vii. 
I-34; none is earlier than Antiochus III and most belong to the Parthian period. 
Robert restored the ethnic in manumissions from Susa in Gnomon, 1963, 75-6. 
Out of the abundant material relating to the site I may mention especially G. Le 
Rider's excellent work, Suse sous les Séleucides et Parthes (Mém. Miss. franc. en Iran, 
38, Paris, 1965), passim, and the brief but lively sketch by Tarn, GBI 27-31; cf. 
also Ghirshman, Parthes et Sassanides (Paris, 1962), 102 ff. Ps.-Sallust, Epist. Mithr. 
19, says, Tu [Arsace] vero, cui Seleucea, maxima urbium, regnumque Persidis inclutis 
divitiis est, quid ab illis nisi dolum in praesens et postea bellum expectas? 

? See Plin. vi. 49: transcendit eum amnem [sc. the Jaxartes] Demodamas, Seleuci et 
Antiochi regum dux, quem maxime sequimur in his, arasque Apolloni Didymaeo statuit 
(FGrH 428 T3) Cf. Tscherikower, 106; Tarn, GBI 83-4 (who suggests that 
‘conceivably it was only Alexandria-Eschate refounded’: see below, pp. 151 ff.). 
Demodamas appears as the proposer of the Milesian decree, L.Did. 479 (OGIS 23) in 
honour of the future Antiochus I, for his ozou8% towards the Temple of Apollo 
Didymaeus; cf. Haussoullier, Milet, 34ff., for the identification. Note that Pliny 
speaks only of arae. 

^ For Antiocheia Mygdoniae = Nisibis see Polyb. v. 51: (Avríoxos) 8iavócas eis 
Avrióyeiav riv. ev MuySoviar mepi tpomds xeuiepwás évépewe. It occurs in inscriptions 
of the Imperial period, e.g. IG xiv. 1374; FD iii(1), 199, in honour of M. Aelius 
Magnus, a native of Nisibis, known also from Eunap. VP 497. Amm. Marc. xxv. 81, 
describes it as the key to Mesopotamia: constabat orbem Eoum in ditionem potuisse 
transire Persidis nisi haec civitas habili situ et magnitudine moenium restituisset. 
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móAs Kapías, 7 more Avridyera.” The relevance of the metonomasy 
Alabanda-Antiocheia in the present context is discussed further 
below.” Avridyera Kapías ý ris kat Hv0ómoAs éxaActro, about which 
Stephanus quotes a confusing aetiological story to explain the 
existence of a Laodikeia, a Nysa and an Antiocheia in Caria, seems 
to have been intended to represent Nysa, which, however, though 
under Seleucid control, never bore an eponymous name; but the 
whole aetiology of the story is full of errors and no explanation is 
satisfactory: the city does not occur in Ptolemy's list of Carian cities 
in the province of Asia, in which Nysa, Tralles and Alabanda all 
occur, and Antiocheia of Caria (which cannot be Alabanda, which 
appears proprio nomine alongside it), occurs independently in the 
Conciliar list of Nikaia I, while Nysa itself appears at Ephesus and 
Chalcedon.’ 

We cannot expect to explain all the ‘false’ Alexandrias, if we may 
now so designate them, as, in some sense, deliberate metono- 
masies of Seleucid foundations, but nevertheless the coincidence of 


^ The rest of the long entry has no reference to the metonomasy, but the more 
is worthy of note. 

5 p. 42, with n. 82. 

^ MHwróxea ths Kapías is Stephanus’ eleventh: évSexdrn Kapias yrs xoi 
IHvÜónoAs ékaAetro: Avrióxox yap rau LeAedxov rpeis yuvaixes éméorqaav óvap, krisar 
móÀw év Kapiat éxaorn Aéyovaa: 6 8€ ÓnoAaBov thy pnrépa kal riv yvvatka koi riv 
d8eAdijv, kite [pets móAeis,] do pev rûs d9eAdijs Aaocdikns Aaodixerav, dad Sé ris 
yuvaucóç Néons Nócav, dmó 8é rûs unrpòs Avrioxidos Avridxeav. Avrioxis oiv 
Gvopa Kai THs pyTpos kai COviKdv THs móAews Kal dvd}s Ovoua. Meineke commented, 
*Haec Arriani esse, videntur; leguntur item paucis mutatis apud Eustathium ad Dion. Per. 
918’, but that is not the case, for Eustathius, who quotes Arrian profusely in his 
commentary, in this particular item quotes of vaAeo( as his source. If the meto- 
nomasy—or even the city—is historical, it probably resulted from a local Nysaean 
tradition, for s.v. [Tv@émoAs Stephanus has lIv8ósoAs, Kapias móAs, $ peta +aóra 
kAnbeioa Nica (though under Núoa he does not mention Pythopolis), with no 
reference to another metonomasy. The tribe-names Avrioyis and Xedevxis attested 
at the time of Augustus as part of a double titulature (Aypirmyis Avrioyis, Deppavis 
Zedevkis: see Ruge, RE, s.v. Nysa (ro) col. 1637), probably gave rise to this. These, 
however, naturally do not necessarily indicate royal eponymity for the city; cf. 
Hiller von Gaertringen in W. von Diest, Nysa ad Macandrum (JDAI, Ergheft, ro 
(1913) ), 66ff. For Seleucid control, a different matter, see Welles, RC 64 (after 
Antiochus HI). At the period when we might expect to find Nysa called Antiocheia, 
if it ever had been, it was in fact still called by its original name Athymbra: see IG 
Xi (4) 1235 (3rd-2nd cent. nc), a dedication to Kore, Demeter, Hermes and Anubis 
by TazpoxAjs Anpaydbou A0vvBpiavós. For Ptolemy see v. 2. 18-19: Núooa (sic)... 
(19)... Tpdddes . . . AAdBavda. A bishop Avrioxeías Kapías is a signatory at Nikaia 
I, where Alabanda is not present (though it is at Chalcedon: see Jones, 529, no. 11; 
cf. Ruge, col. 1639), but the bishoprics named in the Conciliar lists are frequently 
puzzling. The identity with Alabanda for this entry is more likely than that with 
Nysa, even though Nysa may have only adopted an unrecognised metonomasy. 
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seven Alexandrias mentioned only by the Romance and the Excerpta 
with four Antiochs and three Seleukeias, mostly historically 
authenticated, suggests that in the Alexandrian tradition 
represented by these lists (but not in Stephanus, who has none of 
these Alexandrias, and, as we have seen, presents a more varied 
Alexandrian tradition), the Alexandrias have usurped the identity 
of the Seleucid cities of the east. Suspicions about the reality of 
these Alexandrias are increased by the fact that, except for 
Alexandria Troas, which was not founded by Alexander, no ethnic 
of an Alexandria has survived that can be attributed to any 
Alexandria except that of Egypt." Another aspect of this lacuna is 
discussed later; here it suffices to indicate that none of the ‘false’ 
Alexandrias is attested either epigraphically or in literary sources 
independent of the Romance (the historians and geographers) while 
the corresponding Antiocheias and Seleukeias are well attested 
from either epigraphical or geographical sources, or both. 

It should be noted here that the coincidence cannot be explained 
on the assumption that the cities were named Alexandria by the 
Seleucids, whether as refoundations of destroyed cities or as new 
foundations. A Seleucid metonomasy of an Alexander-foundation, 
for which both eponymous names are independently attested, 
cannot be convincingly demonstrated. The two possible candidates 
for this role are Antiocheia in Margiane and Alexandria Eschate 
(the refoundation of Alexandria-Spasinou Charax belongs to a 
different context, and is also doubtful), and they are both, 
particularly the second, very uncertain. That apart, the prepon- 
derant weight of the evidence is that Seleucid foundations were the 
work of Seleucus Nicator and his immediate successors, possible in 
the relatively stable conditions of the first half-century of the 
dynasty. The assumption of such a change of name fails to account 
for the manifestly Alexandrian origin of the lists of the Romance 
and associated texts, stretching back to the years immediately after 
Alexander’s death. There is, moreover, a marked contrast between 


7 Robert, Hellenica, 7, p. 20 n. 7, said of Lvon Magn. 61 (OGIS 233), l. 107, 
where Kern had proposed AA[eéavdpedaw], Je n'ai pas de raison de supposer que O. 
Kern a lu, ligne 107B, AA[e£avópeóow], au lieu de Aalodixedow].’ The temptation to 
believe that he did so is irresistible, but Dr K. Hallof, of Inscriptiones Graecae, who 
very kindly examined a squeeze in the collection on my behalf, tells me (letter of 16 
january 1992) that he has been able to read nothing of the second column of the 
inscription (lines roo- rr), and concludes that Kern’s reading can only have come 
from the stone. 
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the Ptolemaic insistence on the dynastic links with Alexander, 
symbolized by the conspicuous gold statue of him carried in the 
Great Procession described by Kallixeinos (see below, pp. 42f.), 
and the almost complete absence of surviving evidence for such 
a tendency in the Seleucid dynasty, whose deification of their 
mpóyovo was confined in due course to their own ancestors back to 
Nicator. Alexander, on the other hand, was always included in the 
Ptolemaic royal cult and the eponymous dating which derived from 
it, right through the Ptolemaic period, and was also the subject 
of a cult of Alexander Kriorns. The eponymous priest of Alexander 
is mentioned in the Testament itself, one further proof of its 
Alexandrian origin. The contrast is decisive, and not surprising: 
the Seleucids in the early third century were de facto masters 
of Asia, most of Alexander's empire, and did not need to bolster 
their claim, while the Ptolemies, for all their strength on the Inner 
Sea, could not claim that inheritance—save by tendentious propa- 
ganda.” 

The possibility of a Seleucid response to this Ptolemaic provoca- 
tion cannot be excluded, and in the circumstances here described 
such a response, to be effective, would not dwell on the link with 
the person of Alexander, but on the solid, historical achievement 
of the dynasty in a field where it far outstripped Alexander—as 
city-builders. Appian preserves, in chapters 52-70 of his Syrian 
History (esp. 56-61), a brief account of the early history of the 
dynasty that Pompey vanquished. It bears a generic resemblance 
to the Alexandrian Romance that may well be purely fortuitous. It 
begins with a story of the oracle of Didymaean Apollo, that fore- 
told Seleucus’ end, long before his greatness was apparent: as he 
set out for Persia with Alexander, he enquired, we are told, about 
the likelihood of his returning to Macedonia, and the prophet 
replied, ‘Haste not to Europe, for Asia is better far for you.’ This is 
followed by the story of the fire that was kindled of its own accord 
in his paternal hearth, and of the dream of his mother concerning 
the ring and the engraving of the anchor which he lost in the 
Euphrates, and the anchor that he found in the stone he stumbled 
against in Babylonia; then the story of his recovery of Alexander’s 

73 The attempt by Rostovtzeff, JHS 55 (1935), 56 ff., esp. pp. 62 ff., to show that 
the Seleucids also claimed Alexander among their zpéyovor is based on the dynastic 
ancestry claimed by Antiochus I of Commagene, and on a passage of Libanius. The 


link is most obscure, and indirect, if it exists at all, whereas that of the Ptolemies 
was manifest in every public document as well as in the lavish displays of cult. 
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diadem in the Euphrates, which he placed on his head while he 
swam to return it safely to Alexander (a version of that episode was 
also known to, but not accepted by, Arrian); then the list of the 
cities which he (and he alone) founded, to which we shall return; 
and then the two novelettes, of his sacrifice of his wife Stratonike 
to her stepson, Antiochus I, who was in love with her, and his 
dispatch of them both to the ‘Upper Satrapies’; and finally the 
story of the trick played on him by the magi to delay the building 
of Seleukeia-on-Tigris, a city which they feared would last for ever. 

The similarity of genre between this and the Alexander-Romance 
is clear. Sandwiched between the account of the earlier history of 
the dynasty, and especially of the conflict between Rome and 
Antiochus HI, which, errors apart, bears a close resemblance to 
Polybius’ narrative, followed by the final Roman conquest, and the 
narrative of the death of Seleucus in Europe (a propos of which 
Appian repeats the Didymaean oracle) it stands as an isolated 
Seleucus-Romance, of which one major feature is the list of cities 
founded, all, in this context, by Seleucus himself. As always with 
Appian, the precise, immediate sources of his narrative, and their 
dates, remain conjectural, but we can at least see here, not con- 
cealed by subsequent accretion, a romantic narrative of early date. 
To this we may, if we choose, add the fully developed mythology 
of the foundation of Antiocheia by Seleucus preserved by Malalas, 
which is a counterpart to the story of the foundation of Alexandria 
by Alexander in the A-text of the Romance. 

However, most interest attaches for our purpose to the list of cities 
founded by Seleucus, not all of which are historical. The passage is 
of sufficient interest to quote at length: ‘And he founded cities 
throughout the length of his Empire, sixteen Antiochs, after his 
father, five Laodikeias after his mother, nine named after himself, 
four after his wives, three Apameias and one Stratonikeia. And of 
these the most eminent at the present time are, of the Seleukeias 
that on the Sea and that on the Tigris, and Laodikeia in Phoenicia 
and Antiocheia below Lebanon, and Syrian Apameia. And he 
named the others either from cities in Greece or Macedonia, or after 
his own achievements or in honour of King Alexander. Wherefore 
there are in Syria and in the barbarian regions beyond it many 
names of Greek and Macedonian cities, Beroia, Edessa, Perinthos, 
Maroneia, Kallipolis, Achaia, Pella, Oropos (leg. Europos), 
Amphipolis, Arethousa, Astakos, Tegea, Chalkis, Larisa, Heraia, 
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Apollonia, while in Parthyene there are Soteira, Kalliope, Charis, 
Hekatompylos, Achaia, and in India Alexandropolis, and among 
the Scythians Alexandreschata. And founded to commemorate his 
own victories there are Nikephorion in Mesopotamia and Nikopolis 
in that part of Armenia that lies nearest to Cappadocia.” The num- 
ber of cities here attributed to Seleucus himself are considerably in 
excess of what can be substantiated independently, and some of 
cities named after Macedonian or Greek originals are not recorded 
independently. However, the historicity of some of these cities is a 
matter for the specialist of Seleucid history. The point that is rele- 
vant to our present theme is the very small part played in this dva- 
ypady by cities named after Alexander, in spite of Appian's express 
statement. While it has been maintained that Alexandreschata was 
indeed a Seleucid refoundation of Alexander's foundation on the 
Jaxartes it is more likely to be an unfounded claim, or an error. 
Equally little confidence can be placed in the nebulous 
* Alexandropolis in India’. The conclusion may fairly be drawn from 


? Syr. 57 (ed. K. Brodersen, 2 vols.; Munich, 1989-91): módeis 88 Guaocev èri TÓ 
pükos tis dpxüs OAns, éxxaidexa pev Avrioyeias ent rae natpi, mévre 86 émi Tñ, roi 
Aaodixeias, évvéa 5’ énwvipous éavroó, réacapas Š” éni raís yuvarét, rpeis Amapeías kai 
Zrparovíkeiav. play. cal elow adradv éenupavéorarar kal viv ZeAeókeiat pev | re end rhe 
Bardoont kai 1) èri roô Tiypyntos morapod, Aaodixera 86 ý ev rii Dowüc kal Avrióyeua 7 
nò tan AtPavar dpe kai ý týs Xupías Arapera, tas óé dAAas ex ris “EAAd8os ù 
Maxcdovias dvopaler, Ņ èni &pyows éavroû riow, Ñ) és ruv AdcEdvdpou rob Baardéws. 
O0ev ¿oru ev rhe Xupíat kal rotis ómép aùrùv dvo PapBdpors moÀAd uév 'EAWvucóv noMà 
è MaxeSoundry | moMouárov dvépara, Béppoda, "Eóeooa, llépwüos, Mapaved, 
Kairos, Axata, Téa, 'Qpwnós (leg. Edpwrds), AudísoAs, Apé8ovoa, Aoroxós, 
Teyéa, Xadkis, Aápuaa, 'Hpara, AmoAovía, év 86 rie IHapÜvgvi Zárepa, KaMuóny, 
Xápis, Exaropmvdos, Axaia, év 8’ Tvdois AMc£avópónoAs, év 8d Zkólla«s AM£avüpéaxyara. 
xai émi tais abrob Xedeúkov víkaus ¿ore Nixynddpidvy re èv rie Meoomorapioa kai 
NukónoAs ev Appeviar rie dyyoráro páňora KamnaBokías. (58) paoi 0€ abri ras 
Lerevxelas olkilovrs, tay pev èni tHe Baàdooni, Stoonuiav Hyjoacbat kepavvoü, kai did 
ToUro Ücóv abrois kepavvóv Cero, kai OpnoKedouat Kai úpvoĝo kal viv kepavvóv. That the 
list has been adapted to ‘current’ practice is clear from the repeated use of «ai viv, 
whether the alteration is Appian’s or that of a late Seleucid ‘Vulgate’ or some other 
intermediary. The only recorded Mep? rôv èv Lvpiat Baotdevodvrwy is that of 
Athenaeus, (FGrH 166 = Ath. 211A) which may have been based on Polybius or 
Posidonius. Even if we take into account all the Seleucid cities--both of the early 
period and of later date—and also those which had a purely ephemeral metono- 
masy, we cannot reach Appian's total, let alone their assignment to Seleucus 
Nicator. The list has left historians at a loss: see Brodersen's commentary, ad loc., pp. 
r681f. (also Grainger, Cities of Seleucid Syria (Oxford, 1992), pp. 38 ff.) Brodersen 
quotes E, Gabba’s remark in the Addenda to the Teubner Appian that the list consti- 
tutes ‘un lavoro di ricerca, o almeno di composito fra più fonti, per noi 
inidentificabili, dello stesso Appiano’, and Tscherikower, op. cit., p. 166: ‘was seine 
Antiochien und Seleukien usw betrifft, so sind wir leider nicht imstande diese 
summarischen Angaben durch eine von bestimmten Städten zu ersetzen.’ 
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this brief survey that the Seleucus-Romance, or early Seleucid chron- 
iclers, call the tradition what we will, emphasized the Macedonian 
and dynastic derivation of the dynasty (thirty-four dynastic names, 
and twenty-five deriving from Greece and Macedonia), assigned 
them to Seleucus himself, and virtually ignored the role of 
Alexander. This cannot be explained as due to concentration of 
these early foundations in Syria itself, since the large number of 
Antiocheias and Seleukeias shows that cannot have been the case. 
We must therefore recognize that, by contrast with the Alexandrian 
court, which laid emphasis on its links with Alexander, the Seleucid 
dynasty emphasized the role of its founder and its zpdyovor, 

I do not wish to lay any particular emphasis on this parallelism 
of theme between this Seleucid list and one element of the a-text of 
the Alexander-Romance. In any case, the Ptolemaic thesis, to stand, 
has to be able to provide some answer to the obvious questions, 
When, why, and by whom, was this fabricated Alexandrian list 
compiled? The first two questions are linked, and the occasion at 
least can, within the widest limits, be determined. The list does not 
occur in the Liber de Morte Alexandri, the element in the Romance 
that contains, among items of later date, the earliest Hellenistic 
ingredients. We may therefore be fairly certain that if the list 
existed at that time it was still an independent work, like the Liber, 
but distinct from it, and probably containing more items than now 
appear in the Romance-tradition. Beyond this general chronological 
determination regarding the development of the tradition, two 
different interpretations must be considered. 

The first is as follows. If the list of cities was not associated with 
the a-text of the Romance until the Imperial period, it may be 
argued that it was compiled by the author of the a-text himself 
in c. AD 300. It was directly relevant to his theme, and was a 
natural development of the known tradition that Alexander had 
built cities on his campaign; and there is no trace of such a list 
earlier than the derivatives of the a-text. Given the background of 
fantastic historical writing characteristic of Alexandrian antiqua- 
rian speculations, colourfully exemplified both by the Romance itself 
and by Ammianus’ account of the city, it is possible to suppose 
that, without regard to any true historical tradition, and wishing 
to exaggerate the scale of Alexander’s activity as a founder of cities, 
the author of the a-text, writing in the later third, or early fourth 
century after Christ, should seize on cities mostly in the remote 
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east, still surviving in his day, Seleucid foundations bearing 
Seleucid names, and bestow them on his hero. That Alexander 
did not, ex hypothesi, in fact found cities at the places in question 
probably would not disturb him much, though he would have 
known their Seleucid names. 

At this point the introductory phrase, ékrioe 88 móàeis ty’, atrwes 
péxpt Tob viv kavroucoüvroa Kat eipqvetovrau rendered by the Excerpta 
“qui usque nunc inhabitantur', needs consideration. It could be 
regarded as a simple heading, a cliché with a touch of colour about 
it, contemporary with the list that follows. As such it would not 
require a greater claim to historicity than the list itself. However, 
this does not adequately explain the comfortable generalization, 
*which are still inhabited and at peace'. This would have had no 
especial point, would not have been worth the making, when 
the eastern, trans-Euphratic Greek cities were ruled either by 
Hellenistic monarchs or by Roman emperors: throughout such 
periods the cities were incorporated within the eastern satrapies or 
client kingdoms or provinces, and were part of the contemporary 
Hellenized Near East. Paradoxically, if the phrase had any 
significance at all it could only be as an affirmation made at a time 
when the ‘continued peace and inhabitation’ of such cities of the 
east, whether imaginary or real, was effectively unverifiable. 
Rubric and list could in that case have been written during one of 
the frequent phases of war either between Rome and Parthia, or 
between Rome and the Sassanids, around and across the Euphrates 
frontier, when the Greek cities of the Iranian world largely lost 
direct contact with the Mediterranean. If that was so, the state- 
ment would have been invented by the composer of the a-text, and 
inserted before the list of cities, also fabricated by him, regardless 
of the historical reality of the list that followed. Living in the 
twilight of historical knowledge, not in the living world of the 
Hellenistic states, the author of the Romance needed, on this 
hypothesis, to find or invent geographically remote cities that he 
could with plausibility include in his list of Alexander-foundations, 
and some of these were available in the once-Seleucid cities of the 
Iranian world now under Sassanian rule. He introduced the whole 
list by the bland formula under discussion. Such an invention is 
certainly not out of keeping with the general tenor of the o-text, 
and would be very modest compared with many others. In fact the 
statements of Curtius Rufus and Ammianus Marcellinus regarding 
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the impoverished and humble status of the Greek cities of the East 
in the Sassanian period, if trustworthy, provide the necessary cor- 
rective to the picture of peaceful prosperity provided by the rubric, 
and indeed reinforce the conclusion that the phrase is simply 
divorced from historical reality.” 

This reconstruction, according to which both this introductory 
phrase (more precisely, the relative clause attached to it) and the 
list of Alexandrias which follows belong to the third century or 
early fourth century AD, cannot be dismissed as wholly untenable. 
In the world of the Romance nothing can be excluded. But it lacks 
plausibility, even when full allowance is made for the intellectual 
insouciance of Imperial Alexandria, and of the contributors to the 
ongoing tradition of the Romance. Topicality and political relevance 
for the list are provided by an alternative explanation, which pro- 
vides a much earlier date for its fabrication, long before it entered 
the a-text. We know that the a-text of the Romance contained many 
quite independent constituent parts, the identity of which is dis- 
cussed in Appendix II:*' the Vulgate-tradition of the historians, to 
accept a convenient term; a corpus of letters of Alexander, based 
ultimately on, and developed from, the correspondence surviving in 
the historians and elsewhere; a quantity of scazonic verse; the 
pamphlet called The Last Will and Testament of Alexander, or, more 
correctly, Concerning the Illness and Will of Alexander the Great. 
These items in their present form, as embedded in the A-text, are 
themselves all of late Hellenistic or early Imperial date, though 
some were originally composed at an earlier date, and were 
selected and welded into his narrative by the author of the a-text. 
They, and in particular the Last Will, give overt expression to the 
political aims of the rival power-groups of the period following the 
death of Alexander which are wholly out of keeping with the non- 
sensical narrative parts of the complete work. That being unmis- 
takably so, we may perhaps see in this list of cities a reflection 
of the rivalry that existed between the Ptolemaic dynasty and 
that of the Seleucids throughout the third century sc. It may be 
suggested that, just as there was a politically tendentious book on 
the ‘Last Days’ of Alexander that was available for insertion in the 
text, in which the roles of both Ptolemy Soter and Perdiccas were 
in different ways exaggerated, and, at a somewhat later date, the 
role of the Rhodians as heirs of Alexander was fabricated and 


** See below, p. 188. *! See below, pp. 205-23. 
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inserted in the text of the Will, so there was also a Liber de Urbibus 
Alexandri, in which a writer in Ptolemaic Alexandria placed 
under the patronage of the Founder the cities founded, mostly in 
Mesopotamia and beyond, in the third century sc. It is noteworthy 
that the relevant Seleucid cities whose foundation can be dated 
belong to the early group of dynastic foundations, and not to the 
later foundations assigned to Antiochus III or even to Antiochus 
IV. Further, if we accept that Adcédvipera mpós r, Aárpox can be 
equated with the Seleucid metonomasy of Alabanda, that would 
provide independent evidence that the list was compiled while 
Alabanda was an Antiocheia, namely between c.260 and 190 zc.” 
The dates correspond very well to the most intense period of 
Ptolemaic-Seleucid rivalry, when the two dynasties were at con- 
stant, if not continuous, war with one another in Caria. In any 
case, if the existence of a fraudulent Ptolemaic Liber de Urbibus 
Alexandri be accepted, it seems to follow naturally that it should 
belong to the century between the Battle of Korupedion and the 
Peace of Apamea, and more particularly perhaps before the acces- 
sion of Antiochus III and Ptolemy IV in c.221/o Bc. If that is so, 
the author may have been a witness of the famous Procession of 
Dionysus and the Other Gods held by Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
275-4. BC, and later described in such vivid detail by the Rhodian 
historian Kallixeinos. In that ostentatious pageant a prominent 
role was allotted to a tableau of those cities of Asia that had been 
enslaved by Persia and liberated by Alexander, represented by 
lavishly dressed ladies." Then, or later, Alexander could be 
represented to the people of Alexandria in a double light; as the 
liberator of old cities and as the Kríorgs of new ones, as well as 
of their own capital city. In the belief that the existence of such a 
tendentious pamphlet best explains the list of Alexandrias in the 


* For the precise period during which Alabanda bore its Seleucid name see L, 
Robert, in tud. Dél. (BCH Suppl. iv (1973)), 448 ff. 

*' Por this (FGrH 627) see the text and commentary by E. E. Rice, The Great 
Procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Oxford, 1982); cf. Ptol. Alex. i. 202-3 and the 
accompanying notes. The date is astronomically determined in an ingenious article 
by V. Fortmeyer, Historia, 37 (1988), 90-104, as having fallen between 31 Oct. 
275 and 30 Oct. 274, that is, during the First Syrian War: for the phases of this 
obscure struggle see H. Heinen, CAH?, vii. 413 ff. 

# See $ (33) (Rice, ll. 205ff.) rie è rerpakóxAo: raórq Aeododfouy yvvatxes, 
éxovoat iuária moÀureÀñ kai kóopov (xpuooóv ?Kaibel). vpoanyopesovro 86 HóAews, at re 
àr’ Tovías kai (at) Aourat ‘EdAnvibdes, doat tiv Aoíav kal tas víjaovs karowobaa: bad 
rovs Tépoas éráyOnoav: édópovv 86 waaat oredávovs xpvaobs. 
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A-text of the Romance and the other derivatives of the a-version, I 
have added a Liber de Urbibus Alexandri to the progenitors of that 
work in the stemma on p. 207. 

It follows from this hypothesis that the linking phrase, discussed 
above, in which the cities are described as ‘still inhabited and at 
peace’, belongs to the author of the a-text himself, in the Imperial 
period, as suggested above, and not to the original author of the 
De Urbibus. The author of the a-version was indeed in a difficult 
position. He was faced with a list of cities of which he could make 
very little. The list could be added directly to the immediately pre- 
ceding details dealing with Alexander’s life, his years of warfare 
etc.: exrice 6€ móde ty’, followed simply by the list; or he could 
attempt to add some rhetorical link. He chose the latter course, to 
the greater glory of his hero, and thereby exposed once more his 
characteristic ignorance of the historical past and present. If that is 
the sum of the matter, we need not reconstruct a specific histori- 
cal] background to explain the phrase, which in itself provides 
one further clue to the evolution of the a-version. Here, as in his 
description of the topography of Alexandria, in the first book of 
the Romance, the author reveals himself as looking back to a much 
earlier original by his use of the phrase, uéxp: kai viv, ‘even today’.® 

Other considerations, one of which seems decisive, also indicate 
the Ptolemaic origin of the list of cities: the presence in Stephanus 
and in the Excerpta (and the Paschal Chronicle) of the Alexandrias 
of Cyrenaica and Cyprus, and probably, Alexandria ý mpòs 
Educo, which are absent from A but present in other derivatives 
of the a-text. These extra Alexandrias, which form a sort of ‘pool’, 
cannot be attributed to a tendentious list aimed solely at increas- 
ing Ptolemaic prestige at the expense of their Seleucid rivals, for 
they lay within Ptolemaic territory. Their inclusion among the 
Alexandrias is none the less obviously of Ptolemaic origin, and any 
attempt to ‘make sense of them’, to ‘identify them on the ground’ 
is wasted effort. The occurrence of all three, two imaginary and 
one (Xanthos) real, as Alexandrias, points once more to the 
earlier Ptolemaic period, for whereas Cyrenaica and Cyprus were 
most intimately integrated into the central government in the 


9 See below, pp. 215-6 for an analogous retrospection in the account of 
Alexandrian topography. Note also the variation in the linking phrase, and in the 
number of Alexandrias given by the excerpts quoted on p. 208 n. 5. 

** See above, pp. 27-8, and Table, nos. 18 and 3r. 
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period down to approximately the latter part of the third century, 
after that time Cyrenaica at least began to drift away from the 
centre, as Cyprus did in the later Ptolemaic period, and Xanthos, 
which had been Ptolemaic during most of the third century, 
became Seleucid at the beginning of the second." It is difficult not 
to connect their absence from the A-list with the discrepancy 
between the number of cities there said to have been founded by 
Alexander (thirteen) and the number actually preserved in the text 
(nine). These three, we may conjecture, are among the missing 
items: the presence of the first two in the Excerpta and the 
Paschal Chronicle guarantees that they were both in the original 
list, while their presence in Stephanus, in one instance on the 
authority of Favorinus, indicates that they also existed in a 
different tradition. But they could not be included in a list which 
was headed by the rubric that defined the cities as ‘still at peace’, 
which had a quite different significance, and were edited out at 
some stage between the composition of the original Liber de Urbibus 
Alexandri and the list in the A-text, most naturally by the author 
of the rubric himself. The case of Xanthos is less closely linked with 
the a-tradition, but it occurs in the Armenian text, Julius Valerius 
and the Presbyter Leo, and, given the situation envisaged for the 
composition of the original list, the case for accepting it as part of 
that list is very strong. It may indeed present us with the rationale 
of the whole complex of facts and fancies. 

The Liber de Urbibus Alexandri does not stand alone; it seems 
rather to have formed part of a concatenated and systematic 
attempt by the Ptolemies in the third century to impose an image 
of their Empire both through literature and in the living world of 
political rivalries. Alongside this supposed work we may set, as a 
comparable attempt to rewrite what passed as history and thereby 
to influence public opinion, the appearance, particularly in the 
middle of the third century, and from the pen of Apollonius the so- 
called Rhodian, of a number of poems, all unfortunately subse- 
quently consigned to oblivion, concerning the foundation of cities 
within the Ptolemaic Empire. The poet employed a traditional type 
of poetry which he refashioned for contemporary purposes. At the 
centre of the canvas stands his Krisis AAe£avópeías, which, we may 
suppose, extolled the role of the Founder against a background of 
mingled fact and fiction akin to the description of the foundation 


*' See above, p. 25 and n. 53. 
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and topography of Alexandria in the first book of the A-text of the 
Romance. Nor did Apollonius stop there: other foundations so treat- 
ed were those of Kanopos and Naukratis in Egypt, of Kaunos, an 
important base in Ptolemaic Caria in the third century, and of 
Knidos, also Ptolemaic, lying on its twin-harboured promontory 
close to the independent island of Rhodes, itself the subject of a 
similar poem at a time when, we may suppose, Apollonius had, 
under pressure perhaps, transferred his affections and his residence 
from Alexandria to the republic. The little we know of these poems 
indicates the lavish use of recondite mythology, but we may at 
least wonder whether Apollonius chose his topics with encourage- 
ment from a higher authority. 

That the Empire at the level of Imperial policy projected its image 
of itself by means of the lavish use of the current concept of kin- 
ship (cvyyévera) as between different communities of the Greek 
world and the Ptolemaic dynasty is now brilliantly illuminated by 
the diplomatic exchange between the Xanthians and the Kytenians 
in 206 Bc. In their response to the request of the ambassadors of 
Kytenion for assistance in rebuilding their city in the mountains of 
central Greece, which Antigonus Doson had destroyed a consider- 
able time before, in 228 Bc, the Xanthians accept that they have 
an obligation (which they fulfil in the issue in a very niggardly 
manner) to assist the Kytenians because of a number of mytho- 
logical links, some at least manufactured ad hoc by the Kytenians, 
and also because of the Kytenian kinship, through the Argead 
house, with King Ptolemy, who being a descendant of Herakles 
traces back his kinship to the kings of Herakles’ stock. The 
Kytenians for their part end their representations with the state- 
ment, ‘Know that you will thus [by helping us| be deserving of 
gratitude from us, from the Aetolians [their political masters, who 
had patronized the whole operation], from all other Dorian peoples, 
and in particular from King Ptolemy, who is our kin through the 
line of (Heraclid) kings.” The Xanthians were within a very few 
years to experience the benevolent kinship of Antiochus HI, on the 
basis of the same common descent.*?? : 


= For Apollonius’ Kríce«s see Ptol. Alex. i. 513-14 with notes. It does not seem 
likely to me that Callimachus’ pinacographical work, Krices výowv kai rédewv Kat 
perovopaaiat, (sub fr. 412 Pf.) was of the same topical type. 

* See n. 53. For the date of the destruction see Walbank in Hammond and 
Walbank, Macedonia, iii (£988), 339 and n. 4. Now that we can see, for the first 
time, the Actolian League itself as part of, as recognizing, the Ptolemaic network 
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Finally there were the Ptolemaic metonomasies, largely, but not 
entirely, confined to the reigns of Philadelphus and Euergetes and 
to the Aegean and coastal Empire of the Ptolemies. The most 
significant feature of this aspect of Ptolemaic policy lies in the 
fact that the new Ptolemaises, Berenikes, and Arsinoes, were 
metonomasies of old Greek cities familiar to the inhabitants of the 
inner Greek world, whereas the majority of the Seleucid cities of 
the East, were not metonomasies, but new foundations, cities that 
the Seleucids had to build and embellish with new traditions—as 
indeed they did, and very effectively—just as Ptolemaic Alexandria 
itself. That the author of the De Urbibus Alexandri should have 
assigned these new Seleucid foundations to Alexander may be seen 
as an important element in the concerted and contorted propa- 
ganda of the Ptolemies against the Seleucids. 

We must now revert to our central text. From the anonymous 
author of this original list or tract whom we may assign, I suggest, 
to the third century Bc, via the equally anonymous author of the 
a-text itself in the third century AD or slightly later, the tradition of 
the Alexander-foundations passed in due course to the Greek 
A-text and to the parallel versions, the Latin of Julius Valerius, the 
Armenian and the Pehlevi, which all supply data for this early 
phase in the transmission that are sometimes lacking in A. From a 
also it passed to the Alexandrian annalists, represented for us by 
the Golenischev papyrus (in which the list is missing, owing to 
lacunae in the text), and to the Greek original of the Excerpta, 
composed in about AD 410, and eventually, through them, on the 
eve of the Sassanian and Arab conquests, to the Paschal Chronicle. 
Long before that, the Pehlevi text, also a product of the a-text, had 
started the oriental tradition on its long route, through Pehlevi 
originals and Syriac intermediaries to Arabic writers. To these we 
must now turn, leaving the miscellaneous cargo concealed in the 
entries of Stephanus, s.vv. Alexandreia, Antiocheia, and Seleukeia, 
to sail to Byzantium to start a new life. 


Of cvoyyévew, it is worth considering whether the metonomasy of Konope to 
Arsinoe, which has hitherto been difficult to explain (see the references in IG ix (1), 
Index, p. 106, s.v.), may not be connected with that recognition. 


CHAPTER II 
The Iranian Tradition 


THR Iranian evidence for the foundation of cities by Alexander 
the Great supports, I believe, the interpretation offered of the 
Alexandrian lists in the previous chapter. It is not possible in the 
context of the present topic to provide a complete background for 
the Alexander-traditions of the Sassanian and early Islamic worlds, 
but a few observations may help the reader to follow my account 
of the Persian and Arabic evidence. 

Although there are no known surviving Arabic translations of 
the Greek Romance' many isolated and loosely connected legends 


' See especially the work of R. F. Weymann, Die aethiopische und arabische 
Ubersetzung des PseudoKallisthenes (Kirchhain, 1901), which contains important 
observations regarding the possible contents of the presumed Arabic Ps.- 
Callisthenes, based on the frequent coincidences of substance between the Ethiopic 
version and Mubashshir b. Fatik’s Akhbar Iskandar, published by Meissner, ZDMG 
49 (1895), 594 ff: see Weymann's general conclusions, pp. 64ff., and also the 
detailed study of M. Grignaschi, Bull. d'Étud. d'Orient, 19 (1965), 3-83, ‘Les ‘Rasa’ il 
Aristatalisa ’ila-l-Iskandar’, in which he publishes parts of what he sees as a ‘roman 
épistolaire grec remanié par un auteur arabe’. In his article in Muséon, 80 (1967), 
211-64, Grignaschi discusses the whole Arabic tradition of the correspondence 
between Alexander and Aristotle, and claims that the supposed epistolary Romance 
derives from a Greek text of the T-tradition. The author of the letters in the first- 
mentioned article is identified by Grignaschi as Salim Abū Ala’, the Wasir of 
the Ummayid caliph, Hisham. There are links between this correspondence and 
passages in the B- and I-traditions of the Romance, which are quite remote from 
the a-tradition, but I am not convinced that all the material in the Lamentations over 
Alexander attested in Arabic gnomologia occurred in this supposed ‘epistolary 
Romance’, though D. Gutas, Greek Wisdom Literature in Arabic Translation (Amer. Or. 
Soc. New Haven, 1975), 444-5, accepts Grignaschi's thesis. The Lamentations, for 
which see below, p. 49 and n. 7, are in any case wholly absent from the Greek 
tradition. See also the classic study by Th. Nóldeke, Wien. Denkschr. 1890(5), 35 ff. 
‘Beiträge zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans'. Much new material, some of it 
relevant to the Romance, is discussed by N. Abbott, Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri, 
i (Chicago, 1957; Orient. Inst. Pub. 75), esp. pp. 50-6. G. Cary, The Medieval 
Alexander (Cambridge, 1956), 12 n. 19, wrote: ‘Dr. S. Rice has recently found an 
Arabic Pseudo-Callisthenes in Constantinople which may prove to be the lost inter- 
mediary. This manuscript is MS Ayia Sofia 3003 and 3004 dated A. H. 871 = A.D. 
1466. I have to thank Dr. Rice for this information.’ This is repeated by A. M. H. 
Shboul, AI-Mas'üdi and his World (London, 1979), 142 n. 181. I can find no indica- 
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and strands of tradition may ultimately derive from a lost work of 
this nature, which is known to have existed in the pre-Abbasid 
period. Equally, there can be no doubt that the Syriac version, 
which is of considerable importance for our purpose, derives not 
from an Arabic, but from a Pehlevi version.’ 


tion that this MS has been published, and have no information about it. In any case, 
it cannot be identical with *Umarah b. Zaid’s Qissat al-Iskandar Dhi?l-Qarnein, or one 
of his many sources (for which see Abbott, loc. cit.), since that work was largely 
concerned with the story of al-Khadr and the Fountain of Life, and proceeded for 
the most part along conventional lines. The fragments of 'Umàárah are collected and 
translated in J. Friedlánder's well-known book, Die Chadirlegende und der Alexander- 
roman (Berlin, 1913), 129f. N. Abbott shows (against Friedländer) that "Umàrah 
was probably active in the late 8th/early 9th cent. AD, and used written sources 
for his Qissat. In a papyrus of the reign of al-Mu'izz (AH 341-65/AD 953-75) 
J. Karabagek, Führer Pap. Erzh. Rainer (Vienna, 1892), p. 260, no. 1072, the 
addressee is requested by the sender to negotiate for him at Fustat the purchase of 
a copy of what Karabagek calls the Alexander-Roman, but he does not give 
the Arabic title. T. Nagel, Alexander der Grosse in der frühislamischen Volksliteratur 
(Beitr. z. Sprache- u. Kulturgeschichte des Orients, Bd. 28, Walldorf-Hessen, 1978) 
analyses only the Yemenite Alexander-story by Ibn Hisham, which does not 
concern us here. M. Brocker's very thorough Bonn dissertation, Aristoteles als 
Alexanders Lehrer in der Legende (Bonn, r966), is especially concerned with the 
Arabic version of Ptolemaios, the Neoplatonist's (RE (69)) Life of Aristotle, by al- 
Qifti, given in Latin/Greek in Rose's Arist. Fragm. T8 ff., and in Ibn Abi 'Usaibia's 
*Ugün al-Anba, ed. Müller, 69. (A translation of all the Arabic texts relating to 
Aristotle's life, teaching, etc. (but not the correspondence and related fictional 
material, including the Romance) will be found in I. Düring, Aristotle in the 
Biographical Tradition (Goteborg, 1957) and F. E. Peters, Aristotle and the Arabs: The 
Aristotelian Tradition in Islam (New York and London, 1968) ). There are useful 
summaries of the oriental Romance traditions in the lecture by J. A. Boyle, JJRULB 
60 (1977-8), 13-27, 'The Alexander-Romance in the East and West', with espe- 
cial reference to the 14th-cent. Mongolian fragment published by N. Poppe, ZDMG 
107 (1957), 105-29, ‘Eine Mongolische Fassung der Alexandersage’ (Cf. Boyle, in 
Zentralas. Stud. ix (1975), 265-71), and in Appendix III to M. S. Southgate's abbre- 
viated translation of the entertaining r2th-r4th-cent. prose Iskandernama, 
(Columbia Univ. Press, Persian Heritage Series, 31; New York, 1978), 190-204. 


? For the Syriac version see E. A. W. Budge, The History of Alexander the Great 
(Cambridge, 1889, text and trans.; repr. Amsterdam, 1976). Budge derived the 
version from an Arabic original, but Néldeke, op. cit. 11 ff., showed on linguistic 
grounds that the text derived from a Pehlevi version. The Ethiopic version, for 
which see Budge, The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great etc. (London, 2 vols. 
1896, text and trans.; trans. only, Cambridge, c. 1906 (non vidi); reduced trans., 
London, 1933), has a list of Alexandrias markedly different from both the 
Alexandrian and the Iranian traditions: see further below, p. 58, with nn. 32-3; it 
is undoubtedly translated from an Arabic version which had much in common both 
with the Syriac version and with the Akhbar Iskandar of Mubashshir b. Fatik: see 
Weymann, op. cit., passim, esp. pp. 4ff., 28 ff., and, for supplementary bibliography 
on the Syriac life, Brock, (op. cit. below n. 7), 215 ff. Weymann showed (pp. 43 ff.) 
that the source of both Mubashshir and the Ethiopic version derived from the 
Syriac; but this is not true of the Ethiopic list of Alexandrias, which stands by itself 
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The close link between the list of Alexandrias in the Syriac 
version and the identifications given by the geographical encyclo- 
paedist, Yaktit, and also the Alexandrias named in the Pehlevi The 
Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr,? underlines the Iranian origin of the 
Syriac text. This similarity does not, of course, necessarily indicate 
the existence at that time of an Arabic version of the Romance. In 
the present context it is no compensation for the absence of such 
a version that there exist numerous disconnected, frequently 
repeated legends about Alexander in Arabic, some of which also 
derive from Pehlevi originals, and reflect their Iranian origin; such 
surviving Pehlevi texts are The Letter of Tansar,! and the story of 
Alexander's destruction of the Avesta recorded in the Denkard,° and 
the later Alexander-stories in Firdawsi’s Shahnama and Nizami's 
Iskandarnama.® Others have a wide circulation in both Arabic and 
associated legends. As an example of the Arabic traditions we may 
mention the familiar story of the burial of Alexander in Alexandria 
(of Iskander in Iskandariya), in the presence of Olympias, and the 
philosophical consolations offered her by Plato, Aristotle, 
Democritus, and other less distinguished representatives of Greek 
philosophy.’ The second class is also represented by the connected 


(see below, p. 58). It is noteworthy that the Ethiopic text contains a substantial 
insertion in the form of an exchange of letters between Darius and Alexander, from 
Eutychius (pp. 269-81, Pococke; pp. 77-8, Cheiko: see below, n. 8), which is not 
reproduced elsewhere: see Weymann, op. cit. 20 ff. 


> See J. Markwart, The Provincial Capitals of Erünshahr, ed. G. Messina (Anal. 
Orient 3, 1931, Rome). 

* ed. M. Boyce, The Letter of Tansar (London, 1968). 

> See H. W. Bailey, Ninth-Century Zoroastrian Books? (Oxford, 1971), 151 ff. See 
also The Provincial Capitals of Erünshahr, which refers to the same episode in §§ 5, 
12, 53. 

° I need not describe these narratives, neither of which contains material 
directly relevant to our subject. See the summaries of their accounts of Alexander 
in Nóldeke, op. cit. 49ff., Friedlander, 204 ff. For the prose Iskandarnama see the 
edition by Iraq Afshan (Persian Text Series, 17, Tehran, 1964), and the Eng. trans, 
by M. S. Southgate (op. cit. n. 1 above). For Nizámi's version the full discussion 
by A. Zarringkoob in Colloquio sul Poeta Persiano Nizimi e la Leggenda Iranica di 
Alessandro Magno, published by the Fondazione Leone Caetano (Accad. Linc. 1977), 
where the text is summarized (pp. 26 ff.): also the brief outline by Southgate, op. 
cit. 173 ff. [See Addenda] 

? This tradition has been studied in detail a propos of a Syriac version by S. P. 
Brock, Journ. Sem. Stud. r5 (1970), 205 ff. The Laments are also trans. F. Rosenthal, 
The Classical Heritage in Islam (Univ. of California Press, 1975; rev. trans. of his Das 
Fortleben der Antike in Islam (Zurich, 1965)), 120 ff. Rosenthal also gives (pp. 
124ff.) a full translation of the Laments of the Philosophers in Mubashshir b. Fatik’s 
Mukhtar al-hikam, with the parallel passages of the Greek gnomologia. It is from this 
longer work that Mubashshir's Life of Alexander (above n. 2) comes. 
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story, or stories, known in both East and West, of Alexander’s 
search for the ‘Fountain of Life’ and the construction of the Wall 
(al-Sudd), and the penning-in of Gog and Magog.* But it is to be 
noted that the prototypes of most of these stories occur only in the 
B and I-traditions of the Greek Romance. They are to be considered 
as floating Alexander-material, current in the Pehlevi, Syriac, and 
Arab-speaking world, written, no doubt, rather than oral, mainly 
Iranian in origin, and later encapsulated in the Quran, and subse- 
quently recurring at many different points in the Syriac and Arabic 
literary traditions. (They are frequently designated in the stemmata 
of the oriental versions of the Romance by the letter ó.) 

Of the Iranian, that is, Perso-Arabic Alexander-literature the 
most important for our study of Alexander's city-foundations 
consists of the almost contemporary Arabic chroniclers of Iranian 
origin, al-Tabari and al-Dinawàári, who record numerous 
Alexandrias (Iskandariyas). It is noteworthy in this connection that 
while the Christian Egyptian physician, Sa'id b. al-Batrig, better 
known by his Greek name Eutychius,? later Melkite Patriarch of 
Alexandria, whose Annals are heavily dependent on unspecified 
Byzantine and oriental sources through Arabic translations, gives 
the fullest surviving account of the ‘Lamentations over Alexander’, 


š For this see Friedländer, op. cit. passim, esp. pp. 4 ff. It is recorded in the T- 
tradition of the Romance in the Letter of Olympias (not in the A or B-traditions, and 
only fully in MS Par. Suppl. 113 (= C)). Friedlander translates the variant texts, 
with C (Bk. H, chs. 23-42) as base (Engelmann edn., Rezenzion T, Buch H (Beitr. z. 
Klass. Philol. r2, 1963) gives the text of C in the app. crit.; for further editions of 
I' see below, pp. 205-6). For him the search forms the unifying link with the al- 
Khadr-legend. For the Wall of Gog and Magog see C. E. Wilson, Asia Major, Introd., 
Hirth Anniversary Vol. (London, 1923), 575-612 (discussion of the tradition of the 
Caliph al-Wathiq's expedition in Ap 842 to discover the Wall, recorded by Ibn 
Khordadhbeh, BGA vi. 124 ff, 1621f; Anderson, Alexander's Gate, Gog and Magog 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932), passim, esp. pp. 91 ff. for the Arabic sources. 

° For Eutychius see Graf, GCAL ii. 32 ff; von Gutschmid, Kl. Schr. ii. 399-400 
(chronology), 486; v. 688-92 (sources, esp. of the Aiapepiopes ris ys, the quismat 
al-ard, pp. 15ff. Cheiko); H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus, II, r (1885), 409-10 
(summary of chronology); Brock, op. cit. For his life see Ibn Abi 'Usaibi'a's K. 'Uyün 
al-Auba', ii. 86-7. His Annals (Nazm al-Jawhar, The Necklace of Pearls), pub. with Latin 
trans. by Pococke (Oxford, 1658-9, 2 vols.) was republished by L. Cheiko, CSCO, 
scr. arab. 6-7 (1906, repr. r962). Later accounts add nothing to the scanty 
information regarding his life in Ibn Abi 'Usaibi'a, and his sources, including those 
for the ‘Lamentations for Alexander’ studied by Brock, are incompletely known (for 
Thabit b. Sinan see Peters, op. cit. p. 289). For his Sassanian Annals see the 
analysis by Gabrieli, RSO, 13, 1932, pp. 209 ff. (parallels with al-Tabari and Ibn 
Qutaiba's 'Uyün al-Akhbar, perhaps deriving from Ibn al-Mogaffa’’s lost version of the 
Hudaynüma). For the interpolation from Eutychius in the Ethiopic Life see above, n. 
2. 
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all that he has to say of Alexander as a city-builder is that ‘he built 
thirteen [un-named] cities in the East and the West . . . and that 
he built Alexandria in Egypt and that he moved his capital thither 
from ‘the city Macedonia’, and built the Lighthouse.? But he 
records none of the Traditions, some local, or at least Egyptian, 
found in Ibn Abd al-Hakam's account of the origin of the city.” 
One category of material relating to Alexander stands by itself 
in Arabic literature—that involving the identification of Alexander 
or Iskander with Dhü'l-Qarnein, ‘He of the Two Horns’, who is 
already referred to in the Qu'ràn," and who is there stated to have 
built the rampart that kept out Gog and Magog." In the Quran 
Dhü'l-Qarnein is not identified with any other figure, but the early 
Commentators on the Qu’ran and the writers of Traditions soon 
debated the merits of his identification with Iskander. It lay in 
the nature of Hadith, the science of Traditions, that the debate, 
examples of which may be found in a wide variety of Traditions on 
different themes, had no finality. However, although it approaches 
our subject in one respect— in that the issue regarding the identity 
was debated among other contexts in that of the foundation (or, 
more precisely the early history) of Alexandria in Egypt''—it is not 
directly relevant to it, if only because Dhü'l-Qarnein is rarely 
represented as a founder of cities. Even more remote from our 
enquiry is the question, no less debated by the Traditionists, of 
the relation between the person of Iskander and the legendary 
servant of Moses (confused with Iskander himself), who figures 
anonymously in the Qu'ràn, and is identified in Hadith with 


? See p. 81, ll. 7ff. Cheiko (pp. 280-1, Pococke). Eutychius says wa naqala 
al-mulk min madina Makeduniya "ilii madinat al-Iskandariya; Pococke translated this ad 
quam a Macedonia imperium transtulit; but madina perhaps has the usual sense of 
‘city’ here, parallel to al-Iskandariya. MaxeSovia is a city (identified with Alexandria) 
in a passage of Theodore’s version of the Legend of St Spyridon (ed. Van de Ven 
(1953), 86, l. 3: the Patriarch of Alexandria appears to Spyridon and says “siapàs 
«is Maxe8ovíav BojOnoov uiv”. MakeBovíav 86 tiv AdcEdvdpov mpocayopetovaw móAw) 
which belongs to the time shortly after the Arab Conquest of Alexandria: see below, 
pp. 218 ff. for this work. The presence of this phrase in the text of Theodore sug- 
gests that it may have been current at the time, and weakens the force of 
Grignaschi's argument (op. cit. above, n. 1), p. 30, that the use of madina 
Makeduniya in the Arabic letter he there publishes reflects the eis cv méAw of the 
B-tradition, erroneously transcribed from the eis (rjv) HéMav of A: for the reading 
of B see L. Bergson, Der griech. Alexanderroman, Rezension B (Acta Univ. Stockholm., 
Stud. Graec., Stockholm, iii (1965)), textual note on I, p. 4, l. 14. 

? For these see Ibn “Abd al-Hakam, 37 ff., ed. Torrey, Futüh Misr (Yale Oriental 
Series, Researches, Ill; New Haven, 1922). 

D Sūr. 18, 83 ff. t: See above, n. 9. H See al-Hakam 38-40. 
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joshua b. Nün, and with the servant of God al-Khadir or al- 
Khidr. The exploits of the latter figure, whatever their origin, 
and whether associated with Iskander or with Moses, belong 
entirely to the world of fantasy." It is to be noted only that, 
unlike Dhü'l-Qarnein, he nowhere appears as the Doppelgdnger of 
Alexander-Iskander. 

Early Arabic geographical literature, on the other hand, is an 
essential element in our investigation. The classical Arab geo- 
graphers, compilers of lists of postal routes, and cosmographers, 
and the records of early travellers through the Islamic world, 
describe the world of their own day, the world of the first two or 
three Islamic centuries, through which they travelled, and which 
they described in such vivid detail from Marrakesh to Ferghana. 
The works that most concern us describe the vast area of 
Khorásan, the Islamic term for the region between the north- 
Persian desert and the Farghàna oasis, and including (with 
northern Sijistàn) all modern Afghanistan. Several of these 
authors, whose accounts were based essentially either on the barid 
or postal-routes, or on personal knowledge filled in by the postal 
records, were themselves natives of the great cultural centres of 
Khorasan, notably the greater Merv and Balkh. Various aspects of 
their evidence on the condition of Khorasan will be considered in 
due course. These travellers in a region which, before the Islamic 
conquest of Khorasan in the seventh and eighth centuries of our 
era, had been for centuries under Sassanian and fragmented 
Hephthalite rule, record little or nothing of legend relating to 
Alexander or his foundations; their importance for us lies in the 
fact that they traversed much the same ground as Alexander, and 
that they describe the country as it was before the destructive 
advance of the Mongols that marks a watershed in the history of 
all the cities of the Islamic world over which it passed.'* 

One geographer is in a different category, the great geographical 
encyclopaedist, Yaküt, to whom we owe so much of our detailed 


5 See the exhaustive study of this question by Friedlander, op. cit. passim. 

* | must acknowledge my great indebtedness to two classic works, G. Le 
Strange's The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), and V. Minorsky's 
trans. and commentary of the anonymous Hudüd al-ülam (Gibb Memorial Series, 
NS xi, 1937); 2nd, considerably enlarged, edn., by C. E. Bosworth, with many 
addenda by Minorsky, 1970), the notes of which, with the addenda, contain a 
treasury of information on the geography of Central Asia. The text itself is largely 
based on al-Balkhi-Istakhri (see ibid. 15 ff. and passim). 
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and systematic knowledge of the Islamic world of the immediately 
pre-Mongol period. Yàküt b. Abdullah al-Rumi (i.e. ‘the Byzantine’, 
a reference to his alleged Greek origin) records a detailed list of 
Alexander-foundations, and we must examine it in detail. First, as 
to the author himself: he was born in c.575/1178 in Asia Minor, 
and was captured in infancy in an Arab raid. His life, written by 
Ibn Khallikàn," composed shortly after his death, states that he 
was enfranchised at Hama (whence his nisba, al-Hamawi), and 
resided in Baghdad (whence his other nisba, al-Baghdàdi). The 
young Anatolian Greek (if such he was) was brought up by a 
Baghdad merchant, for whom in due course he travelled on busi- 
ness to the Persian Gulf and neighbouring regions. In 596/1199 
he was manumitted, and became a copyist and bookseller. Having 
embraced the doctrines of the Kharajite sect, life became difficult in 
the main centres of Shi'ite teaching, and he fled to Mausil and 
Arbil, and then settled in Merv for a year or two, but he left that 
fair city, as did many others, when Ghenghis Khan's Tartars took 
it in 1221. After some harrowing experiences he finally returned 
to Mausil and Alep, where he died in 626/1229. It was at Alep 
that he wrote his numerous works including the great Geographical 
Dictionary (Mu’jam al-Buldàn)* and the smaller and later Dictionary 
of Geographical Homonyms (Mushtarik)?, as well as other books 
including a lengthy Dictionary of Scholars. Though supposedly 
Greek by birth, Yaküt, like many another fellow-countryman who 
found himself in a similar situation at that time, became a fully 
committed Muslim, and he shows no trace of Byzantine learning; 
it has been pointed out that some of the etymologies which he 
gives of place-names show quite clearly that he had no residual 
knowledge of Greek.? A letter that he wrote to the Wazir of the 


Y "Trans. de Slane, iv. 9 ff. On Yàküt's activity and milieu see also Wüstenfeld's 
two articles, ZDMG 18 (1864), 397-493, ‘Jacut’s Reisen, aus seinem geographi- 
schen Wörterbuch geschrieben’, and GGA (1865) Nachr. (9), 233-43, ‘Der 
Reisende Jacut als Schriftsteller und Gelehrter’, and the very useful analysis of his 
sources by F. J. Heer, Die historischen u. geographischen Quellen in Jacut’s 
Geographischen Wörterbuch (Strassb. 1898), and, for an excellent study of his 
cosmographical notions, W. Jwaideh, The Introductory Chapters of Yaqit’s Mw' jam 
al-Buldàn (Brill, 1959), passim, with pp. x ff. for his sources. 

"5 Ed. Wiistenfeld, (Göttingen, 5 vols. 1866-73), also ed. in 5 vols (Beyrouth, 
1955-7). The list of Iskandariyas in the Mu'jam is in vol. i (Wüst.) 255-6. 

5 Ed. id. Jacut's Moschtarik (Göttingen, 1846, repr. Baghdad with orig. title- 
page). The list of Iskandariyas is on p. 23. 

? See Wiistenfeld, GGA loc. cit. p. 237. Yáküt's ignorance of Greek tradition is 
well exemplified by the fact that in his article on Iskandariya in the Mu jam he 
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Emir of Alep, reproduced in extenso by Ibn Khallikan in his Life—a 
letter which contains, among much tedious complaint and fulsome 
praise, a highly poetical account of the natural beauties of the 
Greater Merv (‘a copy of Paradise"), and of its very considerable 
intellectual activity, which also occurs in the Mu’jam—shows that 
he devoted much intensive work to the compilation of this work,” 
but it is clear that his sources were in Arabic or Middle Persian. He 
thus belongs to the same cultural tradition as the much earlier 
Tabàri and Dinawaàri.? 

It will be seen from the lists of Iskandariyas in the Mu'jam and 
the Mushtarik (see also Table, at end) that they are virtually identi- 
cal except for one displacement due to the intrusion of Bucephala 
in the Mushtarik list, and, although Yàküt's arithmetic is not quite 
correct, this and his misuse of his source, al-Fagih, do not concern 
us directly. 

As may be seen from the Table (at end), the lists in Yaküt up to 
the thirteenth entry agree closely with that in the Syriac Romance. 


uniquely postulates the historical existence of two Alexanders, to explain his 
relationship with Dhü'l-Qarnein; the first built Alexandria in Egypt and was Dhü-l 
Qarnein, whose real name was Asak (= Arsak) the son of Seleucus, and the 
second was the son of Philip and the contemporary of Darius: see Friedlünder, 
op. cit. 28r ff. 


^ The Praises of Merv are frequent from early Islamic times onwards (as are 
those of Herat): see e.g. the lines of Fakhr al-Din Gurgàni (12th cent. Ap), the Farsi 
poet, quoted by H. W. Bailey, Afghan Studies, i (1978), 7: “Delightful Merv, the seat 
of Princes, delightful Merv, land of happy men, delightful Merv in summer and 
springtime, in autumn and winter, how could one who has been in heart-rejoicing 
Merv, live elsewhere?’ 

? For the libraries of Merv, and Yakiit’s use of them, see Ibn Khallikan, loc. cit. 
p. 17. 
? See Tabari, I, 2, p. 702 l. s ff., who says that Alexander built twelve cities, all 
called Iskandariya and lists Isbahan, Herat, Merv, and Samarkand, one named after 
Darius’ daughter, Rüshank, one in the land of the Greeks in the region of Hilàgüs 
for the Persians, and some others. There is a full translation of Tabari’s account of 
Alexander in Nóldeke, op. cit. 42 ff, Nóldeke also translates Dinawari's narrative (ed. 
V. Guirgass-Kratchkovsky, 31 ff.), 35 ff.; see also Weymann, op. cit. (note r, above), 
pp. 64 ff., who shows that those parts of Dinawari that belong to the Romance tra- 
dition probably derive from an Arabic translation of the Syriac Romance, and thus 
ultimately go back to a Pehlevi original. Dinawári also says that Alexander built 
twelve Iskandariyas, but lists only seven (p. 41): see pp. 57-8, and Table at end. 
In listing these cities Tabari and Dinawari do not call them Iskandariyas individu- 
ally; they are simply given their Arabic names. Yakdt, i. 255, seems to appreciate 
the historical metonomasy from Greek to Arabic: ‘historians say that Alexander 
built thirteen cities and gave each of them his name; then their names were 
changed after his time, and each of them received a new name, etc.’ I have not 
encountered this phrase in another text relating to Alexander. 
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Lists of Iskandariyas in the Mu’jam and the Mushtarik 


Alexandria designation Mujam . Mushtarik 
in Bawarnaqiis (?) (Balwarnaqüus, Musht.) I I 
‘the Fortified’ 2 2 
in Hind 3 3 
-Bucephala - 4 
in Jālikūs (Jalinafüs, Musht.) 4 5 
in the land of Sakiiyasis (Sakiibasis, Musht.) 5 6 
on the shore of the Great River 6 7 
in Babylon 7 8 
in the land of Sugd called Samarkand 8 9 
called Margablüs, that is, Merw 9 IO 
in the valleys of the rivers of Hind IO II 
called Kush, that is, Balkh II I2 
the Great, in the land of Misr I2 I3 
These are the thirteen Alexandrias . . . 
between Hama and Halab 13 14 
on the Dijla, between Jamida and Wasit 14 15 
a small town between Mecca and Medina IS I6 


This is emphasized by the presence in both lists of the great Islamic 
centres, Merv, Balkh, and Samarkand, and since interdependence 
(or rather, the dependence of Yàküt on the Syriac Romance) can be 
discounted, and since there can be no doubt that the Syriac 
Romance depends ultimately on a Pehlevi translation deriving from 
the original o-text, it may be assumed that the ultimate source for 
both is to be sought in a Pehlevi text, or, in general terms, in a 
Pehlevi tradition; and that it was a version of the Romance is 
obviously very probable. This impression of general indebtedness 
to a Pehlevi original is confirmed by the fact that the same identi- 
fications, along with the other cities (including Herat, not given in 
Yàküt's list of Alexandrias, but recorded by him in the Mu jam s.v. 
Herat, and absent from the Syriac and Ethiopic versions of the 
Romance), reappear as Alexander-foundations in 'Tabari and 
Dinawari, and in The Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr," which dates 
in its present form from the reign of the Caliph Mansür in the later 
eighth century AD, but utilizes sources of a much earlier date.’ 


4 Op. cit, n. 1 above. 
*> See Markwart, op. cit. s ff. For the relevant identifications see §§ 11 (Merv and 
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Yàaküt gives as his own major source the geographer Ibn al-Fagih 
al-Hamadani (d. 289/893), a Persian writer of vital importance in 
the transmission of the early geographical traditions.” It therefore 
seems reasonable to suppose that the lists in the Syriac Romance 
and in Yàküt, and, in a slightly different form, in Qodama's K.al- 
Kharàj," represent basically a Middle Persian, pre-Islamic tradition, 
perhaps originally transmitted to Ibn al-Faqih through the trans- 
lations of the shadowy but significant Ibn Moqaffa', though the 


Herat), 53 (Isbahán, also claimed as an Alexander-foundation by Dinawari (see 
above n, 23) and Ibn Rosteh, BGA vii. 160, as well as by Tabari (cf. also n. 23). 
The Provincial Capitals attributes the foundation of Samarkand (p. 8) to *Kayos, the 
son of Kavat’, who ‘excavated the foundations of the capital of Samarkand, 
Siyavakhsh, the son of Kayos, finished it’. This seems to be an earlier tradition than 
that found in the Syriac Romance and in the Arabic authorities quoted, all of whom 
give the city as an Alexander-foundation: see Markwart, op. cit. 26-7. Jahiz 
indicates that the question of the founder of Samarkand was considerably debated, 
for among the unanswered questions in his K.al-tarbi' wa al-tadwir (ed. Pellat, 
Damascus, 1955) (cf. id. Life and Times of Jahiz (London (1969), 127) is, ‘And who 
built Kardabandad, and who built Samarkand?’ The inclusion of Herat in the 
Pehlevi text is, of course, explained by the fact that it was a provincial capital, but 
it is often included in the Arabic lists (see Table 1, no. 2), and its absence from the 
list in the Syriac and Ethiopic versions is surprising. 

** [bn al-Fagih, in the present abbreviated state of his text (see BGA v. Introd.; 
Minorsky, p. 481, refers to a Mashshad MS of the complete text; cf. n. 29, below), 
gives only Alexandria in Egypt, Iskanderün (Iskandariya bil-Sham, BGA v. i. 111) 
and Merv (ib., p. 71; cf. al-Muqaddasi, BGA iii. 298), but Yaküt, who had his com- 
plete text (i. 255), says he found thirteen Alexandrias in it, though he himself, as 
noted above, p. 55, gives only twelve. The total given by Ibn al-Fagih is repeated 
in the Taj al-Arüs, iii. 276, plus five more unnamed ones, to produce a total of six- 
teen (i.e. fifteen, since the Taj repeats Yakit’s arithmetical error). It is to be noted 
that (a) in the Mushtarik Yàküt includes Bucephala (Table 1, no. 8), which was not 
properly an Alexandria, (b) in the Mu’jam s.v. Thagr, he lists Alexandretta- 
Iskanderün as an Iskandariya, though he does not attribute it to Alexander, as does 
the Taj (a matter not relevant here), and (c) in the Muwjam s.v. Herat he makes 
Herat an Alexander-foundation. These discrepancies are easily explained by Yakiit’s 
method of compilation. 

"7 For Qodaéma’s K.al-Kharaj see the excerpts in BGA vi, where his section 
on Dhü'l-Qarnein-Iskander begins on p. 263 (p. 204, French trans. ibid.). His 
material, unlike that of the other geographers in this context, is largely legendary 
narrative. He records (p. 265=F.T. p. 206) Alexander's dealings with the Kings of 
Tibet and China, where he builds Shül or Shik and Khumdàn (see below, n. 38), 
then his return to Turkestan and Sugd, where he built Samarkand, Dabüsiya (mod. 
Ziaudin; cf. Minorsky, Hudüd al- alam, 352), and Iskandariya al-QuswA, i.c. Eschate. 
He then went to Bukhara and built that city, to Merv and built that, to Herat and 
built that, and then to Zaranj. He next proceeded to Khargan and ordered the build- 
ing of Ray, Isbahan, and Hamadan, and then returned to Babylon . . . 

** On Ibn al-Mogaffa’’s role as a transmitter of Persian traditions to the Arab 
world see the remarks of Nóldeke, Tabari, pp. xx-xxiii; cf. id. Wien. Denkschr., loc. 
cit. 34; Inostranzov, Iranian Influence in Muslim Literature (trans. G. K. Nariman, 
Bombay, 1918), 571f.; Gabrieli; RSO 13 (1932), 197-247 (cf. P. Kraus, ibid. 14 
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absence of both an Arabic and a Pehlevi version of the Romance 
prevents our determining how much of this Iranian material may 
have been collected and pre-digested in these sources, and how 
much of it was derived from the Greek a-tradition.” To the same 
tradition belong the lists of Alexander-cities in Tabàri and 
Dinawari, though these are shorter (and expressly left incomplete 
by their authors). In all these sources which represent the Pehlevi 
tradition, the foundations of Alexander that are most prominent 
are the Iranian cities, Herat, Merv, Isbahan, and Samarkand, of 
which only the first figures in the Greek historical and geographi- 
cal tradition (but not in the Romance) if, as seems virtually certain, 
it is to be identified with Alexandria Ariana. It was all the more 
natural for the Pehlevi list to contain items that reflect the 
Sassanian tradition, since the Sassanian writers themselves (or, 
more precisely, the Arabs who represent their traditions) record the 
same founding-activity of several of their kings. Thus Tabari and 
Dinawari record of Ardashir, the founder of the kingdom, the 
‘foundation’ of six cities. Here, as with the Alexander-lists, we are 
left in total uncertainty whether these cities are simply inventions 
(one or two are known to later writers under other names), or 
‘refoundations’—-new walls, a new market-place, and so on—of 
Parthian or Roman Imperial origin. 

There is one particular point that may be noted here, on which 
all the various traditions appear to agree within a very narrow 
compass: the number of cities founded by Alexander. In the Greek 
A-text the total is stated to be thirteen, though nine are actually 
listed, and so also in the Syriac version (thirteen in name and num- 
ber) and in Eutychius (the number only, with no name except that 
of Alexandria in Egypt); whereas in the Greek B and F traditions, 
(1934), 1-20). For references to him in the Fihrist see Dodge's index, esp. 
pp. 716-17; cf. also al-Qifti, Tarikh al-Hukama’ (ed. Lippert, 1903), 220 ll. 1-10. 
For his possible role in the transmission of an Arabic Romance alongside 'Umàrah b. 
Said see Abbott, Arabic Lit. Pap. i. 55-63 Grignaschi, op. cit. above, n. r (Bull. d'Et. 
d'Or.), 18ff. The link between the Iranian (i.e. Pehlevi-Syriac-Arabic) tradition of 
the Romance and the Greek a-tradition is indicated on my stemma below (p. 207) 
as D. The link within the oriental tradition seems assured, but since the sources of 


Ibn al-Fagih, ‘Umarah b. Said and Mohammad b. Mogaffa‘ remain so nebulous it is 
hardly possible to attach this Iranian tradition to that of the Greek Romance. 


? Jn this connection our ignorance of the history and sources of Ibn al-Fagih 
forms the major obstacle. Chronologically it is perfectly possible for him to have 
known the earliest Alexander-literature such as "Umárah's Qissat al-Iskandar (see 
above, n. 1). For what is known of him see the bibliography in Minorsky's Abü Dulaf 
Mis'ar ibn Muhalhil’s Travels in Iran (Cairo, 1955), 2 n. 3, and in EP s.v. Abū Dulaf. 
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Julius Valerius, Leo the Presbyter, the Armenian and Ethiopic 
versions, as well in the Paschal Chronicle and the Excerpta, the 
figure is twelve, all numbered and listed. Finally, Tabari and 
Dinawári say that he built twelve cities, but list only seven (the 
actual cities only agreeing in respect of Merv and Jay-Isbahan). It 
is clearly not a coincidence that Yàküt also gives thirteen cities in 
his list from Ibn al-Faqih. The possibility of establishing a clear rela- 
tionship between the figures and the sources is rendered more 
difficult by the fact that although the numbers virtually agree 
(Stephanus' total of nineteen is not relevant here), the cities listed 
show wide variations as between the Greek and its direct descen- 
dants on the one hand and the Iranian tradition on the other. It is 
clear from the tabular analysis of the data (Table r) that the 
Iranian tradition centres on the cities that formed part of the 
Sassanian and then of the Islamic world, while the Alexandrian 
tradition was found ready-made, like the Will of Alexander, by the 
author of the a-version of the Romance." 

One list of Alexandrias, that in the Ethiopic version of the 
Romance, which is closely linked to the Syriac version through 
an Arabic translation," does not conform to the Iranian pattern, 
or indeed to any other pattern. Though it consists of the now 
familiar total of twelve cities, it is in most cases the only testimony 
for those which it lists. Those not otherwise attested in any recog- 
nizable variants are: Alexandria of Sahil (ie. of the Coast), 
Alexandria Barkas, Alexandria of Karnikas, Alexandria of Eutraos, 
Alexandria of Gebro, Alexandria of Babesdeyas (perhaps the same 
as Yakit’s ‘Alexandria in the land of Sakuyasis’), Alexandria of 
Agmaweyan and Alexandria Bardas. It may be possible to offer 
rectifled versions of these names on the assumption that they are 
known from other sources and deformed in the Ethiopic text,” but 


© See above, pp. 42 ff. The second Iskandariya in the Syriac and Arabic tradi- 
tions is ‘Iskandariya the Fortified’ (al-Muhassana, Yakit), with no location, and 
Tarn thought that this might be the (also unlocated) Alexandria fortissima of the 
Excerpta (see above p. 21 n. 45), which does not occur in any Greek text of the 
a-tradition, but occurs in the B and I traditions as ý xpdrioros (sic) and 7 eis 
kpáriarov. 

? See above, p. 48 with n. 2 for the text of the Ethiopic version, with transla- 
tion, by Budge. The list is on p. 352 of the 1906 text of the translation, pp. 212-13 
of the 1933 edn. 

? Alexandria Barkas might be taken as representing Barqa of Ifriqiya (though it 
would be hazardous to connect it with the Alexandria of Cyrenaica, discussed 
above) and Alexandria of Karnika might be a disorted version of *Alexandria on the 
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even if that provides satisfactory results in itself (which seems very 
far from certain) it remains true that the list is very different from 
the Iranian lists, and that it is to that extent a foreign element in 
the general colour of the text itself. There is no obvious explana- 
tion of this marked divergence, which is clearly shown in the Table 
of Alexandrias. 

The survival, outside the regions that belonged successively to 
the Parthian and Sassanian Empires, of the tradition that 
Alexander ‘founded thirteen cities which are inhabited and dwell 
in peace until this day'," which does not occur in Julius Valerius 
or in the B and I and traditions, is found, slightly elaborated, in 
both the Armenian and the Syriac versions. The Armenian has ‘he 
built twelve cities which remain to-day, rich and complete and 
populated by countless people.’ The Syriac, closer to the truth has 
‘He built thirteen cities, some of which are flourishing to this day, 
but some are laid waste." I have suggested above that the first 
part of this phrase is an addition of the author of the a-version of 
the Romance, and it is of interest to see that the orienta] versions 
have retained it, even invested it. with some air of reality, while the 
later western tradition abandoned it. The final development of this 
historical, or semi-historical perspective may perhaps be seen in the 
remark of Yākūt, which derives from Ibn al-Fagih, and has already 
been quoted: ‘subsequently each of the Alexandrias was given a 
new name.’ This seems to reflect an attempt to explain what 
happened to the historical cities that Alexander founded in the 
Iranian world. Alternatively, it is possible to regard it, like the 
Syriac reference to the destruction of some of the cities, as a 


Granikos’, found in some Romance lists (see pp. 23-4 nn. 50-1, and Table 1, no. 
26). Of the others Budge (1906), 352 n. I, says, ‘It seems hopeless to attempt to 
emend these names. Professor E. Ullendorff has, however, made the following 
suggestions to me: ‘A. Barqas probably = Arabic Ba'urnaqus [i.e. no. r in Yàküt's 
list, above, p. 50]; A. of Karnika = A. év [Tapomaptoddars, i.c. Charikar [see below, 
pp. 1401f.]; A. Entraos = A. ý Toads; A. Gebro = ?Gedrosia; A. of Babesdayos, a 
possible corruption of Bov«é$aAa, easily explicable from a misreading of Arabic or 
Syriac by the Ethiopic; A. of Agamawyan, Merv, Mraw, probable misreading of 
Arabic r as w; A. of Bardas almost certainly derived from Porus, Portus.’ A. of 
Persia is widely encountered in the various versions of the Romance (see Table r, 
no. 22), mostly from the Alexandrian source (see above, p. 31), but A. of Arabia 
seems unparalleled, although Dinawári has a city Najràn allegedly founded by 
Alexander in 'Umàn (p. 41, l. 7). 


3 See above, pp. 4off. 
* For the Armenian see § 285, ed. Wolohojian; for the Syriac passage, ch. xxiv, 
p. 142 (ET), Budge. 
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hypothesis made to accomodate the fact that thirteen cities called 
Iskandariya could not be accounted for at the time of the ultimate 
source of Yakiit’s list. Whatever may be the true explanation, there 
seems no doubt that this notion of the ‘cities still at peace’, was 
accorded a particular interpretation in the Iranian tradition. 

The last echo of Alexander in the historical Sassanian world 
seems, appropriately enough, to derive from one of the stray 
Alexandrian traditions, but not from the Romance. It is found in a 
Byzantine writer of. Alexandrian origin, who, on the eve of the 
Islamic invasion of the Sassanian Empire, reveals some knowledge 
of the legendary activity of Alexander in Central Asia: Theophylact 
Simocattes, to whose evidence Droysen long ago drew attention in 
this connection.” Theophylact, writing under Heraclius, and 
describing in his painfully elaborate style the events of the reign of 
the Emperor Maurice, and more precisely his Avar campaign of 
AD 596, devotes a brief description to the relations between two 
tribes of Chinese Turkestan, among the Avars of ‘Sogdiana’. He 
calls one of these tribes the Taugast, a term which he also uses of 
their capital city, ^ and which seems to represent the whole region 


5 Theophylact, vii. 8-9, already noted by Droysen, GE iil, 224-8 = FT ii. 680-2, 
whose discussion of the topography and identification of the tribes mentioned by 
Theophylact, based on suggestions made to him by W. Schott in 1842, is naturally 
antiquated. The text of the whole of Theophylact's excursus on the Scythians, Avars 
etc. is the subject of a very detailed study by H. W. Haussig, Byzantion, 23 (1953), 
275-462, with a critical edition of the text. I limit myself to quoting the immedi- 
ately relevant passage. 

* vii, 8. 16 (omitting the description of the customs of the people of Taugast: 
(p. 284, ll. 34 ff. Hauss.): xar’ aóróv róv xypóvov of Tapviày kai of Korlaynpot (xai 
oro. è èk rv Obap kai Xovrvi) and rv Topkwv drodidpdoxovat, kal mpós Tv 
Ebpwrny yevópevor tots srepi rov Xayávov trav Aflápow avvázrovrat. Aéyeroa é kat robs 
Za[levüep èx rob yévovs weduxevar rv Obap kal Xovvvi. ý 8€ yeyovvia énileros Sdvapus 
Toís Afpo:ws ets Séra xyiMáBas "kpifwro. (9) 6 pev oiv rv Toúpraw Xaydvos tov 
epdóAMov karoAvodpevos móAeuov eddaidvws exeipaywye: rà mpáypara, moverat 86 Kat 
ovvÜjkas wpós tods Tavydor, Ómws faÜciav mávroÜcv rjv yaXjvqv épmopevónevos 
doraoíucrov tiv pův karaorjaera. 6 86 ris Tavydor xAparápyys Tatoay 
dvopdlerat, mep vids coo rais EdAnuixais duvais evonpaiverar: 7 è dpxn ris Tavyaor 
où aracidlerar: yévos yap adrois tiv xewporovíav roó 1y«uóvos mapéxyerav obras 8€ 
Tan Over Opnoxeia dydApara, vopor 8e Sixatot, kal owppocúvys ¿umÀeos ó Bios adbrois 
...(p. 285, l. 22, Hauss. (9. 6)) raórqv 8) tiv Tavy&or of BápBapo: Myovot Kricar 
zov MaxcBóva AM£avàpov, ómjvica ross re Baxrptavods kai riv Zoyótaviv é8ovAóaaro 
Béxa. kai ŠÚo karadAé£as uvpiábas Bapfápov . . . (ibid. 1. 32 (9. 8)) Aóyos è xai érépav 
tov AAéfavüpov BeuiáoÜat wédw aad onpetwy dAtywv Xovflóàv. svopdlover rabrqv oí 
BdpBapo . . . (ibid. p. 286, 1. 10 (9. 12)) tva b€ ph e€w rûs vicans rH toropíav 
mapodnyjowpey, péxpi ToUTwWY nepi rv XkvÜdv rav mpós riu Baxrpiavfe kal. Loydiavye 
xai rà. Méàavı roraydu. Vor a translation of this see M. and M. Whitby, The History 
of Theophylact Simocatta (Oxford, 1986), 191-2. 
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of western China, as far west as the Oxus." This ‘city’ he describes 
as divided by a river which had originally separated two warring 
sections of the population, but which had been united by the 
victory of one side. According to Theophylact, local tradition main- 
tained that the city had been founded by Alexander when he sub- 
dued the Bactrians and the Sogdians; and he adds that Alexander 
was also said to have founded a second city named Chubdan a few 
miles away, also traversed by two large rivers; this second city has 
been identified with Hsi-an-fu, a town east of the Tarim basin. 
Whatever the source of Theophylact's narrative here, the notice is 
significant as indicating that a tradition of Alexander-foundations 
on the route to China probably existed in the last days of Byzantine 
Alexandria, independently of the Romance, before the Islamic 
legends developed that took Alexander across the roof of the world 
to Tibet and China, and that knowledge of these traditions passed 
to the early Byzantine world.* The approximately contemporary 
evidence of the Chinese pilgrims to the great Buddhist centres of 


7 The region in question, Chinistén, north of the Tarim basin, is covered by 
various Arabic accounts of the overland route to China, and is also transmitted in 
the Hudüd al-álam, $ 9, from the earlier sources (esp. Jayhani). It is noteworthy that 
Qodama (see above, n. 27), 264 (F.T. 205-6), in his account of Alexander's 
campaign to China, mentions Khumdan, identified as Hsi-an-Fu (Singanfu); for its 
possible location see Minorsky’s map 1 (facing p. 230). Haussig, loc. cit. p. 391 ff., 
does not accept this identification, since Qodáma places Khumdan and Sbül 
(= Taugast), which he gives as Alexander-foundations, in Shül- Sogdiana. 
Minorsky, loc. cit., suggested a Nestorian source, but Haussig, pp. 299 ff., 386 ff., 
regards a verbal report of the Turkish embassy to Maurice in 583, transmitted by 
John of Epiphaneia (FHG iv. 272 ff.; cf. Krumbacher, GBL i. 244-5) as the ultimate 
source for this part of the narrative, but adds (p. 398), *ob das auch für den Bericht 
über die von Alexander gegründeten, Städte Tabgac und Kubdan gilt, können wir 
heute nicht mehr feststellen’; cf. also pp. 405-6, where Haussig prefers Menander 
to John as a source for the Turkish embassy of 583; cf. T. Olajos, Les Sources de 
Théophylacte Simocatta historien (Byzantina Neerlandica, 10, Leiden, 1988), roa ff. 
Whatever may be the immediate source or sources of Theophylact, there can be no 
doubt that they were ultimately oriental, 

* Theophylact also mentions (v. 7) a locality called Alexandriana (n. plur.) 
near Arbela (AD 591): of qv ov appi róv Xoopógv Pwpaiol re xoi Ilépoo: 
ev Aefavüpiavotis orc  kaÀovuévot xwpwt, Téocapow juépais djíxovro: ri Šë 
mpoonyopiay 6 ydpos dmó rdv mpáfewv roô Maxeddvos AMc£ávópov xarexAnpwaato: ó 
roô jou yàp éxeice yevópevos dua rie Make8ovucjt Suvdper ri re EMvucij 
évppayta épupvdratoy xareaokdijaro dpoópiov, Tous TE ev aùr Bapßápovs SiwAcoev. 
The same place is called Adeéavdpuyj, or AAc£avópravá, in Theoph. 266, De Boor, 
p. 410 Bonn (cf. Rawlinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, p. 485). A locality (ywpiov), 
as it is described, named in memory, if only local memory, of the decisive battle, or 
some less notable military operation, is by no means unlikely, and there is no 
suggestion that it was an Alexander-foundation. It is not recorded elsewhere. 
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Central Asia, surviving in the form of narratives of their journeys, 
provide no specific references to cities founded by Alexander." 
With this Greek tradition we may compare, on the Arab- 
Iranian side, a small and detached fragment of the large body (it 
can hardly be called a corpus) of Arabic literature containing 
letters that passed between Aristotle and his pupil, which records 
advice given by Aristotle to Alexander regarding the island of 
Sukutrà, which lies in the Arabian Sea opposite Cape Guardafui, 
the Atocxovpidous vijcos of the Periplus of the Red Sea and 
Ptolemy. This island, famous for its export of the aloe-plant, is not 
mentioned by Strabo, and has therefore been supposed to have 
remained unknown to Eratosthenes and other Hellenistic geogra- 
phers. It seems, however, to have been known in the middle of the 
second century BC to Agatharchides who does not refer to the 
Island of Dioscourides by name, but calls the group *The Fortunate 
Isles’.” In the fifth century ap Cosmas Indicopleustes says?! that the 


? For these sources see the brief summary of their main features in Appendix 3. 

* GGM i. 190-1 (Phot. =Diod. iii. 47-8): veo: S€ eddaipoves mapakeivra:. 
Agatharchides also refers (ibid. 184 — Diod. iii. 45. 5) to the limited hospitality 
offered by the tribes in the neighbourhood of Jeddah (4éfa:): of 8' eyywpror rs pev 
épyaaías ris ro xpvaod mravreAds eloiv &metpoi, Prrdstevor 8’ Ünápyovaw, où mpós mávras 
Tous adixvoupevous, GAAA mpós póvovs roùs dmó Bowrias xai ITeAorroviijoov did rwa 
vraAaiv ap’ 'HpakAéovs oikeiórgra mpós ró éÜvos, Hv pubixads éavroós waperAndévat mapa 
TÀv mpoydrwy toropoóow. For the eponymous name see Peripl. 30: xai xard roürov 
{Xvaypos] . . . kai Kara roürov év rd mweddyer voos . . . $ Atooxopidov Kadovpévn, 
peylorn pev épgpos 8d kai kávypos, x... Ptol. viii. 22. 17: H 8e Atooxopidous vijcos 
rjv peytaryv ópav ¿yet pav IB yo' k.7.À.5 cf. ibid. vi. 7. 45: AtooxopiSous rós in his 
list of islands in the Persian Gulf. 

" iii, 65, ed. Wolska-Conus: Ev Tanpoflávg à rit dowrdpat Tvdia, &vÜ0a. rò Tvüukóv 
méAayós dori, kai Exxdynoia Xpuariavàv. otw ket kai kAgpucoi kal moroi, oUk ola 8€ 
et kai mepatrépw. Opoiws kai eis riv Aeyouévqv Maré, (the Malay Peninsula) ¿Qa rò 
Trumpu ytveraa, Kat èv THe KoAMuávat Še THe kadouperne kai émiakomnós éorw ano Iepoí8os 
xetporovovpevos. Opolws kai éy rhe výowi The kañovpévņi Atocxoupidous karà +ó aúró 
TvStxov méAayos, vha kai of mapotkotyres EAAQvioT! AaAotar, méporKor rv HTrodepaiwv 
trav peta ZAéfavópov tov Maxeddva tadpyovtes, kai KAnpixol elow ex ITepaidos 
xetporovotpevor kai meumópevot rois aùTóbı kal Xproriavol mÀjBos: Ñv vijoov rapémAcvoa 
pév, où katĵàbov è év aúrña The Periplus Mar. Erythr. regards the Greeks who 
formed part of the population as having gone there for trading purposes (§ 30): of 
8e evotxotvres aóviv dAlyo. kata pilav mÀevpáv Tis vioou mpds ámapkíav olkotat, Kad’ 
Š pépos dzoBÀére, v1» Hretpov: etoiv Sé émífevoi kal eaipixror Apáflov re kal Tv8Ov kat 
rwa uev 'EAX$vov trav wpós épyacíav énAcóvrowv. Both Cosmas and the Periplus may 
be correct, but the latter needs no special justification, whereas Cosmas can have 
known little of the affairs of Ptolemaic trade. I find it hard to accept the traditional 
view (most recently expressed by the late G. W. B. Huntingdon, Tlie Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (Hakluyt Soc. London, 1980), 103, s.v. (cf. Müller, GGM i. 190, 
n. on § 103,; Tkatsch; EI‘ s.v. Sokotra cols. 476 ff.), that the Island of Dioscourides 
represents a Hellenization of the Sanskrit dvipa sukhadhara, ‘island of bliss’; the 
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island was originally settled by colonists from Ptolemaic Egypt, a 
statement which, if true, would indicate a Ptolemaic interest not 
only on the east coast of Africa, where the elephant-stations lay, 
but also in securing a strategic point for trade to India via the 
south Arabian coast.” In the light of known Seleucid authority 
over the islands of the Gulf, the foundation, if Hellenistic, might 
more plausibly be claimed for the kings of Asia; both parties will 
have had Dioscourideses available for the task and the name of the 
settlement. Be that as it may, the fullest version of the story about 
Sukutraé occurs in Yaküt's entry under Sukutra, but an earlier 
version, perhaps the first from an Arabic source, is preserved in the 
narrative of Abū Zayd al-Hasan, a merchant of Siraf, of the ninth 
century AD, whose short text provides a picture of early Islamic 
knowledge of India and China, forming a supplement to the 
slightly earlier narrative of the same regions with which it is linked 
in the one manuscript that contains it. Abü Zayd, and after him 
Yàküt, links the island with Alexander and Aristotle, and though 
the whole story is probably an Arab or, more precisely Sirafian, 
concoction (for it does not seem to occur outside the very small 
group of texts relating to Sukutra), it shows how Alexander might 
have developed his plan for trade in the south and east. Abü Zayd 
says: ‘And in the sea is an island known as Sukutra, and the 
aloe of Sukutra grows there, and its position is close to the land of 


name, like that of many other Ptolemaic stations down to the Bab al-Mandeb, may 
well derive from a leader of an expedition, governor or colonizer. The suggestion 
reported by Huntingdon (p. 146) of the name Tpwyodiéra:, that the word ‘is akin to 
the Arabic tawáriq, sing. táriqa' is equally unconvincing. 

3: See Ptol, Alex. i. 173 ff. 

2 This text was published by Reinaud in his Relations des Voyages, etc., ti. 133-4 
(FT i. 139-40) (Paris, 1845), and subsequently by J. Sauvaget, Akhbar as-Sin w@ l- 
Hind (Paris, 1948) (the text of the first part only); see also A. Miquel, La Géographie 
humaine du monde musulman jusqu'au milieu de X: siécle (Paris, 1967), i. 121 ff. There 
is a bibliography and a discussion of the use al-Masü'di made in the Murüj of Abü 
Zayd in Sauvaget, op. cit. pp. xxiv-xxvi; a summary in Miquel, loc. cit., and also in 
A. M. H. Shboul, Al-Mas'üdi and his World (London, 1979), 155 ff., with notes. Al- 
Hamdani, (ed. D. H. Müller (1884), 53) attributes the Greek presence on Sukutra 
to Sassanian deportations of Greeks of Rüm to the island: *and on it are members 
of all the tribes of Mahra, and there are about 10,000 warriors, who are Christians, 
and they record that people from the territories of Rüm, whom Kisra settled in it; 
and it was after that that tribes of the Mahra settled there and they became 
Christians alongside them . . ^; cf. Yakat Mu’ jam s.v. Sukutra , from Ibn Quta‘. The 
Arabs, like their predecessors, were chiefly interested in the island as the source of 
aloe. The story does not seem to belong to the usual canon of correspondence 
between Alexander and Aristotle. 
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the Zenj [the head of the Persian GuM, as far as Basra] and Arabia, 
and the majority of the inhabitants are Christians. The reason for 
this is that when Alexander overcame the King of Persia he wrote 
to his teacher Aristotle, and told him what had befallen him in 
the lands he had conquered. And Aristotle wrote to him and 
instructed him to find the island in the sea called Sukutrà where 
grew the aloe, which is a most potent medicine, without which 
any collection of drugs would be incomplete; and told him that the 
proper course would be for him to deport the present inhabitants 
of the island and to establish there some Greeks to guard the aloe, 
so that it might be exported to Syria, Rüm and Misr. And 
Alexander proceeded to remove the population and settled the 
island with Greeks, and told the *minor kings", who, since he had 
defeated Darius, were under his dominion, that they too should 
protect the island. And the population remained in safety until 
Allah sent Jesus (the Peace of Allah be upon him), and the Greek 
inhabitants then heard his message and they all embraced 
Christianity, as did the whole of Rüm. The survivors of these 
Greeks remained on the island until the present time along with 
the rest of the inhabitants who were of different stock.’ The text is 
a curiosity both in itself and for the link it establishes on the one 
hand with exploration in the Ptolemaic period, as transmitted by 
Cosmas, and on the other with the earliest recorded Arab trading 
records in the Gulf. 

With the main strands of the various traditions thus separated, 
in so far as that is possible when dealing with so interwoven a 
mesh of material, we must now consider the possibility of identify- 
ing the authentic foundations on the ground. This is the main 
purpose of the remaining chapters of the book. I omit any further 
consideration of those sites that have been dismissed above as 
unhistorical. 


CHAPTER III 


Summary of the Eastern 
Campaigns 


Ir is not my purpose in this brief chapter to do more than indicate, 
on the basis of Arrian's narrative of Alexander's campaigns, where 
Alexander is recorded as having founded major settlements, or 
actual cities, with a brief note also of the circumstances in which 
this occurred. This introduction will, it is hoped, help the reader to 
follow the problems that arise in identifying the foundations there- 
after.’ 

The first foundation recorded to have been made by Alexander 
in the narrative of his campaign is that of Alexandria in Egypt 
in spring 331.’ We need not concern ourselves with the details of 
this foundation, the site and occasion of which are not in doubt, 
though we should keep it in mind as providing the fullest statement 
of motive and procedure in the construction of any of Alexander’s 
foundations. Alexandria in Egypt apart, Alexander did not, as has 
frequently been observed, make any foundations—a term I use 
here and elsewhere to include both cities properly so called (zróAeis) 
and major settlements not specifically described as cities— until 
he had crossed the Tigris in autumn 331, won the Battle of 
Gaugamela and advanced into the Iranian regions later known as 
‘The Upper Satrapies’, that is, east of Media. Effectively, it was not 
until the midsummer of the following year, with the conclusion of 
the very inadequately chronicled campaigns against the Hyrcanian 
tribes on the south shore of the Caspian Sea, that this activity 


! Since this is only a skeleton narrative, without any attempt at analysis of 
sources, I have confined my quotations to Arrian, where he provides the necessary 
information. For a critical analysis of the text see A. B. Bosworth’s commentary on 
Books 1-3 (Oxford, 1980); the second volume of this will have appeared before the 
. present work (Oxford, 1995). P. A. Brunt's comprehensive Loeb edition of Arrian 
contains the details of the variant traditions. 

` Arr. Hi. r, etc. For a full discussion see Ptolemaic Alexandria, ch. 1, passim. 
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began, with his entry into the Persian satrapy of Aria, the capital 
of which was Artacoana. As we shall see, it was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Artacoana that Alexandria ‘of the Arians’, or 
Alexandria Ariana, was founded; but our historical sources neither 
refer to the foundation nor name the city at all; on any count, a 
very striking omission. His route thereafter ran in general through 
the regions of Drangiana and Arachosia, until he reached the foot 
of Mt. Caucasus, the main range of the Hindu Kush (as opposed to 
the westward extension of it, the Koh-i-Baba of today). Here, we 
are told, before crossing the mountain-range in the winter of 
330/29, he founded at its foot a city called Alexandria.’ This, the 
first of the eastern settlements recorded by Arrian, probably set the 
general pattern for the later foundations made in the campaign, in 
respect of the choice of location, settlement and demographic plan, 
but Arrian gives little information on these points. 

Once across the mountains, by whichever pass he may have 
taken, Alexander was in the southern part of Bactria, the Iranian 
and Arab Tocharistan, the Turkestan of modern nomenclature, the 
province which lay on both sides of the Oxus. Snow, we are told, 
was still on the plains, and unless this is a rhetorical exaggeration 
we must suppose that he and his forces had climbed over one of 
the snow-bound passes,’ by April 329, by which time, or shortly 
after, the snow would have melted in the northern plain of 
Turkestan. 

Still in the same year, having crossed the Oxus and the 
northern part of Bactria and then Sogdiana and the region of the 
Islamic and modern Samarkand and Farghàna, Alexander reached 
the Tanais (Jaxartes; the Syr-Darya), where he undertook the 
foundation of a new city named after him;? this city, planned pri- 
marily for defensive purposes, on a large scale, was evidently close 


> fii, 28. I: ém$A8e 86 xai trav TvÓQv rods mpocxwpovs Apaywrats. Evpravra 
8é raóra rà éÜvg Sid xedvos re moAAjs Kal ùv dmopiar rv emitySeiwy Kal Tv 
crpaTr«oTÀv radamopiae émójMe. For the possibly exaggerated experience of the 
Chinese pilgrim Hsüan-Tsang in crossing the Hindu Kush in winter see below, 
pp. 230-1. 

t See pp. 1571f., for the question of the most likely pass to have been used. 

> jv. I. 3-43 Adros è mpós rat Tavdide moraya erevder mów olkícat, Kal raórqv 
éavrod émóvuuov. ó re yap xópos émirijóevos abra edaivero avéjoat eri péya thy móÀw 
Kat év Kaddi olxroOjoccbar zis mè ZkóBas, elmore EvpBaivor, eAdcews xai THs 
.mpoduÀaküs Tis xwpas mpós tas Karadponds tav mépav rob morapoU émowobvrov 
BapBépwv. eSdner 8’ dv kai peyddn yevéobar ý mods ARE te rÀv ès adr 
Evvoixilopeva Kat roô óvóuaros THe Aapempdryte. 
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to the river; it is the Alexandreschata of Appian.* Its precise loca- 
tion will be discussed at a later stage, but we may note that Arrian 
emphasizes here that Alexander made a point of naming it after 
himself, and it is likely that he intended it to supersede the native 
or Iranian settlement which he calls Cyropolis, founded by Cyrus 
the Great, the sixth of the seven cities of the region which he took 
over.' The city appears to have been planned with the same care 
as Alexandria in Egypt, and, as in Egypt, Alexander is said to have 
taken an active part in supervising its construction: he spent 
twenty days devising the circuit of the walls, settled time-expired 
Greek mercenaries and local natives in it, and held a gymnastic 
and equestrian festival there, as he had done at Memphis in 331 
and as he did later at Taxila.? The care and attention given to this 
foundation is worthy of note, but in general we know so little of 
what occurred when a foundation was made that we can hardly 
single it out as a special case. 

The following winter, that of 329/8, Alexander spent at Bactra- 
Zariaspa,? enjoying the fruits of that land of grapes, but his excesses 
and serious errors of judgement— the murder of Kleitos, the substi- 
tution of Persian court-dress for Macedonian military accoutre- 
ment, the incarceration of Callisthenes--enacted the first stages of 
that process of deterioration that slowly unfolded in the grim years 
of fighting and hardship that lay ahead. At that time, too, if not in 
the previous season's campaign in Sogdiana, there seems to have 
formed in his mind the determination to press on down the great 
river-valleys that he had seen on his right hand as he marched 
towards the Hindu Kush, into Gandhara, the furthest satrapy of 
the Achaemenian Empire, and beyond." In spring 328 he returned 


° App. Syr. 57; see below, pp. 151 ff. 

7 Arr. iv. 2. 1-2: raóra ws dnnyyéàðn AdreEdvSpon, wapayyeidas ois welois karà 
Adxous «Aip.akas toretoBat doar éxáoro Adxwt émqyyéAM aav, adros pev ri thy mpórrqv 

meer , ñ ve + 
àno Tob GrparoméOov ópuqÜels mów mpobyapea, f övopa v Tala: és yap énrà wdAes 

p pp podx csp a yàp 
; P ñ 
€upmedeuyéva, éAéyovro of ex ris xopas Bápflapor Kodrepov è Škménmreu mpós tiv 
p y fis xdpas BápBapor Kpárep pner mpós TÀ 
; ; M E Y 3 
kaAovuévqv Kupoúnoàw, rep peylorn maadv kai és abriy of mÀetorot Evverdeypuévor fjoav 
TrÀv Bapflápowv. 

* See below, p. r60. 

° Arr. iv. 7. 1: raóra 86 Óiampa£ápnevos és Zapiaona ddixero: kal abro) karégevev 
€ore napeàbeiv rò dxpaiov Tob xeuidvos. 

10 Ibid. rs. 6: arð: Bé rà TvBOv ¿$m èv rae róre pédew. rodrous yàp Kara- 
orpepdpevos mácav Tn éxew tiv Moia èyopévys 86 rĝs Molas éaviévas dv és riv 
EdAdba, éxeibev 8" é$ ‘EdXAnondvrov rc kal rs [Iporovri8es òv ri Suvdper done THe 
T€ vauTUKHe Kal THe welche éAáoew elow rod IHóvrov: kai és +ó róre HEiov ånoléoða 

ij Kad Tij 5 3 
Papacpavyv doa v vài mapavrika eanyyéArero. 
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to Sogdiana in a further attempt to subdue the country, and once 
more destroyed villages and townships of the oasis of Samarkand. 
He seems here to have concentrated scattered villages into larger 
units for ease of supervision, but it is not stated that he settled any 
of his own troops in the area. The task itself he entrusted to 
Hephaestion, and the operation can hardly be regarded as consti- 
tuting a complete operation aimed at permanent settlement.'’ The 
winter of 328/7 he passed at Nautaka, one of the old cities of 
Sogdiana," on one of the right hand affluents of the Oxus, and in 
the spring of that year made his famous assault on the Sogdian and 
Chorienes Rocks." Then, in early summer 327, he finally left 
Sogdiana, and set out towards India. He passed back over the 
Hindu Kush, by a different route from that by which he had 
entered Bactria, and made his stay at his new city, Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, where he established more settlers, both natives and 
unusable military personnel, and appointed Nikanor, one of the 
Companions, to continue the development of the site." In this 
context also we are told by Arrian that Alexander reached Nikaia, 
a settlement which he established somewhere on the south side of 
the range when travelling north, before reaching the latter site; it 
is a settlement of which we hear nothing more; its possible loca- 
tion is discussed in due course. 

The army then turned eastward and followed the course of the 
upper valley of the Kophen river (the Kabul), and at some point 
the forces divided. Hephaestion probably followed that river to 
Peukelaotis on the western side of the Indus,” and established con- 
tact with the ruler, Taxiles, while Alexander made a lengthy detour 

" Ibid. r6. 3: The cities were evidently already in existence: xai oí QÀÀo, œs 
ékácrow mpobywper émíjiecav, Toùs uév twas TOv és rà épóuara fuymedevyórow Biar 
é£aipoüvres. roùs ĝe xai dpodroyiat mpooxwpoüvrds afiow dvarapBavovres. as 86 
Edpraca ari ý ÓÓvapas ereABotoa rv Loydiavav rijs xdpas THY roAM)v és Mapdxavda 
ddíkero, Hoatoriwva pev éxméumer tas év tie ZoyOiavi sóAets ovvoucitew, k.v.A. 

? Ibid. 18. 2: AAMé£avópos be mept Naóraka avaravwv THY oTpatiav Öre nep dxpatov 
TOU Xxeutvos, K.r.À. 

5 Cf. ibid. in continuation of the passage quoted in the preceding note. 

u [bid. 22. 5: wpockarouícas 86 xoi GAdovs trav nepioikwv T€ Kal Goo TOV 
orparwwray anépaxot hoav és riv Adeédvdpecav Nikávopa pév, eva trav éraípwv, riv 
nów adi Koopeiv éxéAevae, k.r.À. 

5 Ibid. 22. 7: ĝa Š Sov rjv erporiv Hdaoriava pèv kai HepBikkav 
éknéumei és thv IevkeAadriw xwpav ws éni tov Tvddv morauóv, €yovras riv te l'opy(ov 
Táfw kai KAeírov kai Mededypov «ai ràv éraipwv imméwv rods (juaéas kal rods 
prcboddpous imméas Éóumavras, mpoará£as rá ve Kata THY 080 xwpia Ñ Piar é£aipetv ù 
Opodoyiat mapioracbat kai ent róv TvGÓv morauóv adixopevous mapaakevátew doa és riv 
&iiflaow rob rrorapoó Etpdopa. 
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by a route which cannot be determined with certainty, but which 
probably lay north along the Kunar river, and across the Lowarai 
pass (or south of it) into the tribal areas of southern Swat, the 
home of the Aspasii, the Gouraioi, and the Assaceni.* When he 
eventually reached the plain north of Charsadda, by way of the 
Malakand pass, at a place called Arigaion, he reconstructed the 
site which had been burnt and deserted by its inhabitants, and 
enlarged it. Regarding the position as advantageously situated, he 
instructed Krateros to fortify it and to synoecize and populate it 
with local volunteers and time-expired troops; but apparently he 
did not choose to give the city his name." Similarly, he fortified 
Massaga and Ora, two other native towns which he captured, 
the first after overcoming considerable resistance, and encircled 
Bazira with a wall,'? while Hephaestion and Perdiccas with their 
forces fortified and garrisoned another settlement said to have been 
called Orobatis, the name of which sounds suspiciously Greek.?? All 
these native forts and refortified settlements on the foothills that 
skirt the plain of Peshawar served a purely military purpose, and 
they do not appear to have had the mixed population assigned to 
the larger garrison-cities. 

It was only after the victory over Poros on the Hydaspes (Jhelum) 
in the early summer of 326 that Alexander founded two new cities," 


16 Arr. iv, 23-7. 

” Ibid. 24. 6-7: bepBadrwy Sè ra öp AdeEavdpos és mów karíMev, Fr Ovona Ñv 
Apwatow xoi raóryv KatadapBdaver eunenpnopéevny bd rv evorxodvrwy Kai Ttods 
avOparous mejevyóras. vraa è ddíkovro abr, kai of duhi Kpárepov gov rit 
orparias mempaypevwy odio, £uumávrov doa rò roô Baciàéws érérakro. raúryv uév 01 
TÜv nów, ort év émKat wt XW iwi eSdxet auktoÜa:, ékret (got T€ T oordocet K, aTé, Qt 
3 por xop X p parép 
xai Evvoixioar és abriy ros re mpoox«povs door eBeAovral Kai ef 85) rwes amdpaxot THs 

ù pooxdp 5 paxor ri) 
orpariás. 

5 The siege of Massaga, 7) uey(arg ràv raórq móAcov, is described at length, ibid. 
26-7. It is noteworthy that on this occasion the Indian chiefs or the Persian 
authorities were able to rely on a military organization which included what Arrian, 
no doubt from Ptolemy, calls mercenaries: 26. I: Êapphoavres of BapBapor rois 
picboddpors rots ex trav mpdow Ivddv, ñoov yàp oror és érraioyiMovs x.7.A. The 
subsequent unwillingness of the Indian mercenaries to join forces with Alexander 
and fight other Indians ts recorded (27. 3). 

? Ibid. 27. 5-28. I. 

? Ibid. 28. 5: xai of dupt THeaoriwvd te kai IIepüikkav abri dAdnv móàw 
> ; ; "E" Acer ` N ; e A A USA 
EKTELYLOGVYTES, O OPATLS OVOMA TTL moder v, Kat OUDGv karaÀumróvres ws emi TOV Tvóóv 

x p pa TH poup 
morapóv Hear. 
Arr. v. T9. 4 fin.: iva 88 ý payn éuvéßn kai EvOev óppybeis énépaoe vóv Yõdonyy 
MEAE, " p eee ea UNA ir x ,' OF ga 
motapov mÓÀes éexticey AAMéfavüpos. kai tHv pev Nixaav tis víkgs ris Kat’ Ivdav 
éxdvupov avdpace, rv 8€ BovkeóáAav és roô inmov roô BovkeóáAa vv uvýuņv, os 
anéfavev abrot, «.7.A. 
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Nikaia on the left bank, Bucephala on the right, the former evi- 
dently on, or close to, the scene of the battle, east of the river. 
These cities (they are called wéAes) were built and fortified again 
by Krateros, who must be regarded as the most active agent of 
Alexander’s Indian foundations, and, once more, Alexander 
celebrated his victory and foundations with games.” It seems 
that their construction was not sufficiently substantial to provide 
protection against the coming rains, for both cities needed repairs 
after the monsoons, when Alexander returned a few months later.” 
In the meantime he had advanced across the eastern tributaries of 
the Indus until the mutiny at the Hyphasis forced him to retrace 
his steps, preventing him from advancing to the Sutlej, beyond 
which, across the Punjab, lay the first drainage of the Ganges 
water-system. The furthest point of the advance was marked at 
the Beas, according to Diodorus, by the construction of twelve 
altars as tall as, and wider than, towers, ‘memorials of his labours’, 
and a ditch with a rampart and an earth wall.” The journey back 
to the Indus was marked by no significant foundations, though 
Arrian tells us that on reaching the Akesines he found ‘the city 
that he had ordered Hephaestion to build’ completed, and that he 
settled as many of the native population as volunteered and some 
time-expired mercenaries (not said to be volunteers) in it.” This, 
the most eastern of Alexander’s foundations, mentioned only 
casually, is left without a name. 

The following year at the main junction of the Akesines with the 
Indus, above Mithankot, he ordered Philippos, whom he appointed 
satrap of the Indus valley region, to build a city, and we are 


"7 Arr. V. 20. 1: ó è trois Üeois rà vopilopeva emvixia élve, xai dywy émoietro 

A " Y CSS a ys FR ES iQ Y 
abran yupvucds Kat Grmikós adrov éni tit 6xOne roð ‘Yddorou, iva TÓ mp@rov dtéBy dpa 
TÒL oTpaTw. 

? Ibid. 29. 5 fin.: kai rov Axeoívgv aó SiaBds érè tov ‘Yddonny rev, iva kai rev 

n - 7 PRES ; M rd" ; ` 
morewv tis re Nixaias kai rõv Bovkepdàwyv doa mpós ràv Opflpuv nenovņykóra jv ùv 
Tij orpariüt emeoxedace kal Ta dÀÀa rà karà THY xópav exdopet. 

^ Diod. xvii. 95. 1-2: xpívas 8’ èri raórgs robs dpous 0éaÜai rs orpariás mpawrov 
pev trav weka Deady Boobs mevrükovra mhydv wiKoddunoer, Erneta TpirÀaoíav THs 
mpobrapxotans orpatoredeiay mepiBaAónevos dipu£e ráópov +Ó pev mAáros mevrükovra 
moéav rò ĝe Pálos reccapákovra, rjv 8' dvaBodjy évrós rs ráópov owpedboas reixos 
d£ióAoyov Qucoóóumoe «.7.À. 

5 Arr. v. 29. 2-3: afas 86 róv Yõpawryy, eat róv Axeoivyy ad énaviiei óníow. 

PS ; A ñ 5 p M ç ; S 
kal évraóÜa xararapBdver tiv médw éfwwucoBouguérvqv, qvrwa 'Hóawréov adbran 
éxteryicat éráyÜy Kai és radrny Evvoixioas rÀv re npooyæpwv Ogo, ebedovrai 
Katwikilovto Kal rÀv puoboddpwr 6 7 mep ánópaxov, abrós rà emt TÒL KaTamAdt 
mapeaxevalero T@+ és THY peyddAnv ÜdÀacoav. 
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told that he did so ‘in the hope that it would become great and 
glorious among men’; he also ordered dockyards to be built.” 
Unfortunately Arrian does not name the city thus envisaged at this 
vitally important and dramatically situated point, but Diodorus and 
Curtius Rufus say that it was an Alexandria, and that he assigned 
to it a population of 10,000 inhabitants." It is not clear that it was 
ever built, and some believe, perhaps with good reason, that it was 
not. 

Still further south, at the capital of Musicanus, whom he left in 
overall charge of his domain, Alexander fortified the acropolis and 
installed a garrison to supervise the tribes of the area—once more 
a purely military measure, the wisdom of which was shown by the 
immediate revolt of Musicanus. Arrian is curiously emphatic that 
though the planning of the fortification was once more entrusted 
to Krateros, Alexander was present himself. Peithon was taken 
over the Indus to do the same on the west side, and Hephaestion 
was instructed to supervise the completion of the fortification of the 
acropolis at Patala,” while Alexander began the construction of yet 
another harbour in the Indus delta.” 

Alexander left Patala and began his march through Baluchistan 
in advance of Nearchos, and crossing the river Arabios, invaded 
the territory of the Oritai, reaching their capital, Rambakia, prob- 
ably near the modern Las Bela, at the northern extremity of the 
Porali delta, which he rebuilt as Alexandria, *for it seemed to him 
that the city settled there would become great and prosperous'. 


26 


Arr. vi. 15. 2: Biddaran pev 81) Ts carpameías bpous éra£e tas avpfloAás roO ve 
Axeoivou kai Tv8oU kal dmoÀefret £Óv aÜr rovs re Opdtxas mávras kal êk vv rá£ewv 
oor és hvarv ris xàpas ixavol éjaíivovro, móÀu re évraóUa xricat ékéAcvaev èm aru 
tHe EvpBoAje otv morapotv, éAnícas ueyáAqv re geola: kal emgav és dvOpwmous, Kal 
vewaoikous row vai. 

? Diod. xvii. 102. 4: mepi 8€ rodrous rods Tómovs exrece nów AAe£ávópeuav Kara 
tov morapóv, uopiovs karaAé£as otkyropas; cf. Curt. Ruf. ix. 8. 8: itaque oppido ibi 
condito, quod Alexandream appellari iussit. Diodorus’ narrative here bears little 
resemblance to that of Arrian, and he gives no clear geographical indication of the 
location. 

" Arr. vi. I5. 7: kai oóv kai Movaicavan mi roto8e ddera 00609 e£ AAc£dvÓpov, kai 
Tv nóÀw éÜaónacev Adrcéavdpos kal rjv xycpav, kai dpyew adris Movowavo ewe. 
Kpárepos 86 ev ri móde: éráyÜn riv dkpav ékrew(car kal. mapóvros ert éreuy(otn 
AAefávÓpov xai huar) karceoráÜq, Ste èmirýðceiov aùrðı eddvn rò xwpiov és rò 
kaTéxeola. rà KiKran Elvy dudatropeva. 

? Ibid. r7. 4. 

? Ibid. r8. 2. At 20. r, Hephaestion is instructed to complete the work begun 
by Alexander on the harbour and dockyards of Patala. For the changes in the Indus 
delta see below: pp. 163-4. 
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Here he left Hephaestion in charge of building and settling the 
site.” 

The remainder of Alexander’s journey along the coast of the 
Persian Gulf did not, so far as we know, include the foundation of 
settlements,” but right at the end of his life, when occupied with 
the problem of the irrigation of the Lower Euphrates and the 
marshlands on the Arabian side at the head of the Persian Gulf— 
which had then a very different configuration from that of modern 
times—he probably made one final foundation, which was to 
survive for a long time, Alexandria, later (as the capital of a petty 
ruler of the area) called Spasinou Charax.” 

The picture thus presented by the historians, and primarily by 
Arrian, is, then, as follows. A few foundations, or refoundations, 
were evidently conceived as permanent centres of habitation, like 
Alexandria in Egypt, which had been established in very different 
circumstances from the eastern foundations, before the pressure of 
the onward movement of the campaign forced Alexander to give 
exclusive attention to military operations, most frequently at very 
short notice. These eastern foundations are, as recorded by the 
historians, Alexandria ad Caucasum, Nikaia, Alexandria on the 
Jaxartes, the first two south of the Hindu Kush, the latter on or 
near the Amü Darya; and in Gandhara and beyond, on the Jhelum, 
a second Nikaia and Bucephala, and an unnamed city at the 
junction of the Akesines and the Indus. In addition to these are 
the major settlements recorded as begun, but not necessarily com- 
pleted, on the water-system of the Lower Indus, from the junction 
of the two last-named rivers down to the then Indus delta. On the 


3 Ibid. 21. 5: déukópevos 86 eis «pv, yep ñv peylatn roô eBvous rob 'Qpevrov, 

'"Pauflak(o ékaAe(ro 4 opu, róv re xópov émáweae kai eddxer dv adbran adds 

à ; 125 7 p P ; V SY PK ñ , 
fvvoixiabeiaa peyáàn kai eddatpwr yevéobar. Hharoriwva uév 01) èni roúrois bredetrero3 
cf. 22. 3 (role of Leonnatos). Arrian does not state that this city was renamed 
Alexandria. This is recorded by Diod. xvii. 104, 6. Curt. Ruf. ix. 10. 7, says that it 
was populated with Arachosians, but the synoecism was no doubt largely of local 
Oritai tribesmen. See below, pp. r64 ff. 

» For the supposed renaming of the capital of the Gedrosians as Alexandria, not 
recorded in the historical sources or by Nearchus (Arr. vi. 24. 1; Ind. 34), see below, 
pp. 166, n. 116. 

3 vii, 2T. 7: rodrwy éveka èri re tov HoAMakómnav énÀcvoe kal kar abróv karamÀet 
hol MS, ees Mol xr d ne" 3 OP UNA PONE 
és tas Mpvas ws èri rv BodBo yv. ba xdàpóv twa év ka), Bay daw éwucobópgaé 
re Kal ére(yuoe, kal dy raírq karóuaae TOY 'EMjvov twas trav puiolloóópov, daor re 
éxdvres kai daot Und yipws 7 Kata mHpwow drdAcpor Foav. The Alexander-name is 
from Juba: see below, pp. 168 ff. where the metonomasy and location of the site are 
discussed. 
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return journey by land through the territory of the Oritai we hear 
of a formal (re)foundation in that region, Alexandria-Rambakia, 
and, finally, in the last months, of the foundation of Alexandria in 
the lower Euphrates-Pallacopas canal area, the later Spasinou- 
Charax. 

This survey leaves out of account the numerous purely defensive 
positions, sometimes in open country, but not infrequently on the 
hill-forts of native chieftains, which were fortified by Alexander for 
immediate defensive purposes; these are easily identifiable in the 
narrative, and there is no need to cumber the discussion with 
further reference to these minor military outposts. The campaign 
could not have been fought without the use of such positions. 

A chronological table, with reference to the historians, is 
appended. The dates, it need hardly be said, are only approximate. 
I have not distinguished the instances in which Alexander is said 
to have delegated the construction to another person (Hephaestion, 
Krateros, etc.). 


Spring 331: foundation of Alexandria in Egypt (Arr. iii. 
I ff.). 
Winter/Spring 329: Alexandria ad Caucasum (Arr. iii. 28; cf. 
Diod. xvii. 83. 1, Curt. Ruf. vii. 3. 23), and 
Nikaia (Arr. iv. 22. 5; cf. Diod. xvii. 83. 2). 
Early Summer 326: Nikaia (and Alexandria-Bucephala): (Arr. v. 
19. 43 cf. ibid. 29. 4, Diod. xvii. 89. 63 Curt. 
Ruf. ix. r. 56); an unnamed city at the junc- 
tion of the Akesines and Indus (Arr. v. 29. 3). 
Spring 325: Alexandria at the junction of the Akesines 
and Indus (Arr. vi. 15. 25; cf. Diod. xvii. 102. 
4. Curt. Ruf. ix. 8. 8). 


Summer 325: synoecism of existing walled cities on the west 
bank of the lower Indus (Arr. vi. 15. 4). 


Autumn 325: construction of harbours etc. at Patala (Arr. 
vi. 18. I, 20. I). 


? Diod. xvii. 83. 3: 6 6€ MAé£avópos kai ddas zóÀets &krioev tjpépas ó8óv åneyoúoas 
tis AM£av8pe(as. xarduxioe 8 eis raíras rv uév BapBápov émraxiayiMovs, rv 9 éxrós 
Táfews GcvvakoAovÜoUvrev tpiaxtAious Kal rôv picboddpwv rods Bovdopévous. It is 
difficult to believe in the ‘cities’ founded a day’s march from Alexandria, and it 
seems likely that, if the narrative is to be rationalized, the passage should be taken 
to refer to Nikaia, to which Diodorus does not otherwise refer. See further below, 
p. 146, n. 79. 
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Winter 325/4: foundation of Alexandria-Rambakia in terri- 
tory of Oritai (Arr. vi. 21. 5 (?)- Diod. xvii. 
IO4. 8, Curt. Ruf. ix. ro. 7). 


Winter 324/3: foundation of Alexandria at the mouth of the 
Euphrates (Arr. vii. 21. 7). 


Against the background of this small total of historically authen- 
ticated foundations, we may now consider the evidence provided 
by the geographers, Hellenistic and Roman, who, whatever the 
difficulties of interpretation involved, may be regarded as referring 
to cities which had once existed, and possibly still survived at the 
time of the earliest authority quoted by them. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Geographers 


Tar evidence provided by the geographers of Hellenistic and 
Roman date is of two kinds, the one geographical in the wide sense 
of providing locations and measurements of regions, the other 
chorographical, recording the location of tribes, cities and other 
settlements within the regions described, and also their physical 
features. The evidence covers a long period of the Greco-Roman 
geographical tradition, from the bematists of Alexander’s 
expedition—the primary source in this context—to the time of 
Ammianus and even beyond. The lists of Alexandrias in the 
Romance tradition and in Stephanus, do not belong to this tradi- 
tion, and have already been separately treated in Chapter I. 
Although Eratosthenes had expressed in clear terms the fillip 
given to geographical knowledge of the East by Alexander’s 
campaigns, and by his Seleucid successors, his statements on this 
point do not survive, and for the most part other writers show 
little specific interest in Alexander’s campaigns, and hardly link the 
cities they record with them.' At the same time the absence from 
the texts of the surviving Alexander-historians of measurements 
of time and space (except for long periods of time) prevent the 


! Str. r4 refers to Eratosthenes as having indicated the effect of Alexander's 
campaign on geographical knowledge, and adds a fuller description of the conse- 
quences of Roman conquests. The quotation from Eratosthenes (IB 10-11 Berger), 
is unfortunately not wholly clear (see Ptol. Alex. ii. 750 n. 1). Strabo ends his state- 
ment about the effect of Roman conquests with the interesting observation, of S¢ 
TlapOvaiot rà wept Trjv 'Ypkavíav kai rjv Bakrpiaviv kai tods Ónép rovraw Xkóas 
yrwpyrwrépous hui émoígaav, fjrrov yvwptouévovs ónó tæv mpórepov. Plin. has of 
course a number of specific references to the experiences of Alexander and his 
*comites' (sce below, pp. 93 ff.), but he does not generalize about the importance of 
the campaigns as a whole; note, however, regarding knowledge of India (vi. 58): 
etenim patefacta est non modo Alexandri Magni armis regumque qui successere ei, circum- 
vectis etiam in Hyrcaniam mare et Caspium Seleuco et Antiocho praefectoque classis eorum 
Patrocle, verum et aliis auctoribus Graecis, qui cum regibus Indicis morati, sicut 
Megasthenes et Dionysius a Philadelpho missus ex ea causa, vires quoque gentium 
prodidere, a passage perhaps ultimately deriving from Eratosthenes. 
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assimilation and combination of the two categories of evidence into 
a composite picture. 

In addition to this general feature, any investigation is beset 
by uncertainty as to the reliability of the distance measurements 
recorded by the geographers. The difficulties begin in the very 
foundations of our enquiry, in the smallest unit of measurement, 
the stade, for we cannot be certain which of the various schoinoi 
and stades attested contemporaneously in Greek mensuration were 
used for particular measurements of distances, and though the 
differences between them were small in themselves, they would 
result in substantial variations over a continental measurement. 
Ancient writers were well aware of the differences in the length of 
these units, and of the consequent uncertainty of all measurements 
by land and sea. It was this uncertainty, no doubt, which 


>: 


* This problem cannot be examined in depth here, but a few salient problems 
may be noted (see the paper of Engels, AJP 106 (1985), 298-311). (1) Herod. ii. 6, 
tells us that the schoinos was of sixty stades, and thus was equivalent to two 
parasangs: Sdvarat 8€ 6 prev mapacdyyyns rpujkovra ordéia, ó 86 oxoivos Exacros, pérpov 
ov Aiyósriov, é&jxovra arddia. oÚros dv einoay Alydmtov arddior éčakóoiot kat 
tptoxiAtot 76 rapa Oddacoay. (2) Str. 803/4 states that two different schoinoi were in 
use in Egypt both in his own time and in that of Artemidorus: dmó ué ón ris 
AdeEavdpeias émi tiv roô AéÀra Kopudiy aùr ñ nepiýynois. duoi 8’ 6 ApreuiSwpos 
oxoívov ókrà Kal elxoot tov dvánAour, totro Ó «(vau oradiovs éxtaxoolous 
rerrapákovra, Aoyilóuevos Tpiakovtacradioy Tv  cxotvov: div pévror mÀéovow 
Gor’ Awi pérpwr xpdpevor trav oxoívwv ancdiSocav rà Oiworóuara, dore Kal 
rerrapaxovracrasious Kat ¿re peilous Kara rónovs dpodoyeiabar map adrav. kal ŝiri 
mapa rois Atyumríois dorarév agrı ro THs axotvov uérpov, adrds ó ApreuiSwpos év rois 
éf4s 09Aot. (3) The existence of such an dorarov uérpov for the oxoivos in the 3rd 
cent. BC, is demonstrated by e.g. PCZ 59. r32. 7, concerning a plot of land. A 
certain Symbotes has measured his «Ajpos, àÀÀà dvriddyer mpós róv Baordixoy 
ypappalréa], oióuevos Setv rà (peydrun) Sixatwr ayowtex perpynPivat, ob €orly rò 
Siddolpov wapa ras éxatdv dpovpas dpoupat 8éxa . . ., i.e. a TO% difference. This dis- 
tinction therefore certainly existed in the time of Eratosthenes. (4) The schoinos of 
forty stades is attested for Eratosthenes by Plin. xii. 53: silvarum longitudo est schoeni 
xx, latitudo dimidium eius. schoenus patet. Eratosthenis ratione stadia xl, hoc est p.v, 
aliqui xxxii stadia singulis schoenis dedere. (The anonymous Byzantine fragment of 
Metr. Gr. i. 201 § 9, wrongly ascribed to Julian of Askalon, which states that 
Eratosthenes also used the schoinos of thirty-two stades: +ó pidtov xarà pev 
"Eporoao0évgv kai XtpaBwva rods yewypádovs exer aradious Ņ' kai y" . . . Kara dé +ó viv 
kparoüv bos aráDia. uev. exer C's. seems to be valueless, and is not evidence for his 
use of an alternative stade: see Diller, CP 45 (1950), 22-5; Engels, loc. cit.). Apart 
from observations by Pliny as to variations in figures (see below, pp. 94 fE), which 
may be due to other causes as well as to the existence of different schoinoi, the post- 
Ptolemaic geographer Protagoras (RE (6)) is quoted by Marcianus of Heracleia as 
having written a book *On the measurement of the stade', because of the different 
figures arrived at for nautical distances in the texts of periploi: Marc. GGM i. 516, 
proem: ray [8e] ðkeavðv ékarépwv rod re édtov kal tob éamepíov . . . èk Tis 
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contributed to the application of ‘rounded off? figures.? Secondly, 
we have virtually no precisely fixed points on the modern map for 
the beginning and end of recorded distances. Again, we do not 
know the exact route, or routes, on which the calculations of 
distances were made on any particular stretch of journey. It is a 
further deficiency of the geographical evidence, in so far as it 
relates to the identification of sites, that very few calculations 
based on the time taken for a stretch between one stopping- 
place and another have survived, as they do in the early Arab 
Itineraries, though the term ýpepoðpóuas used by Philonidas the 
bematist of himself (see below) indicates that originally this 
dimension was not lacking. As a glance at the Table of Alexandrias 
at the end of the book shows, the geographers and the historians 
mostly ‘do not agree in the places which they record as Alexander- 


yewypadias rob Üexorárov kal coóorárov IlroAouaíov £x re tis IIpeTayópou trav 
oradiwy dvapetphoews, Wv Toís olxetors THs yewypadias mpoaéÜeucev . . . (§ 2) Tobrov 
8) xápw kai rv alríav ts ywoudyns wept rv dvauérpqgow tav oradiav Stadwvias 
amy Seiv rapacrica tots évrevéouevars’ Tis yàp Toraúrys brobdcews rò axpipes odK 
év raís béceat rv vómwv pdvov Kal móAecv kai výowv Kal Aysévan exovans, GAAG mpó ye 
mdvrav êv rois aradiots kai raís TÀv ywplwv StayerpHacow, dk«óAovÜov ofar dei» Adyov 
épeiv, kai rois BovAouévow xarà vow okometv thy èv ror mepímÀon tis Oaddrrys 
dvapetpnaw àÀ000 avqcópevov, kaírovye rdv nepi roórov amovdacdyTwy obdevds 
émvoquqvagévov roro, GAN womep axyowie Gapeperpquévgs ths ÜaAárrgs, obra Tov 
ápiünóv rv otadiov dmayyevrov. He then proceeds to describe the difficulties 
involved in measuring distances at sea. Whether Protagoras! work was especially 
concerned with reducing the stades attested in Greek authors of periploi of an 
earlier date (such as Timosthenes of Rhodes, the older contemporary of 
Eratosthenes) to a single module, or simply recorded the varying calculations, can 
hardly be decided from Marcianus’ words, but it is more likely that he pursued the 
latter course. The difference between the stade of Eratosthenes, the great, perhaps 
royal, stade, and the shorter one is of 8 : ro, a difference that would lead to sub- 
stantial variations over long distances if these were not recorded in schoinoi. The 
difference between direct measurements and measurements along a road was noted 
by Strab. 106 fin: of yàp viv ópoAoyobaw, et rts Tas rv dððv dvopaAMas vnorépvowo, 
py pelbw Tv eLaxrayiriwy oradiwy eivai Tò wükos rv aUpmacar TBypiav and Hvpivas 
éws tijs éamepiov mAevpás. Cf. also Ptol. Geogr. i. 4: uev rv oradiacpey dvaperpyats 
obre BeBaiav umori roô dAyÜoós xaráAqjuv, bia rò onraviws ¿Durevdo, mepyrínrew 
Topeíais, ékrpomáv mody ovvaTrodiSopevwr kal Karta Tas 0000s kai xarà TOUS Tots, 
«.7.A. The direct route, as described by the later metrologists, is euperpucóv: Metr. 
Gr. i. 181. 3: edOvperpucdy uev ody dort wav Tò Kata uijkos uóvov perpodpevoy (óonep 
ev rais oxoutAwmacow of orpodíoAor Kai ev roís Evdtkois rà kvpária kal doa mpós pikos 
póvov uerpetrai). 

> This ‘rounding off’ is well illustrated by Polyb. iii. 39, where for his final figure 
for the distance from Nova Carthago to Rome, which in stages totals 8,400 st. 
becomes 9,000 st.: see Walbank, ad loc. The extent and effect of this practice can 
hardly be estimated in dealing with measurements estimated by unknown routes, 
as is the case usually in the regions with which we are concerned. 
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foundations. Moreover, in addition to these insoluble difficulties, 
the almost total lack of archaeologically identified sites effectively 
prevents a solution from fixed points on the ground. Nevertheless 
the geographical sources sometimes provide us with valuable 
information as to the existence of foundations within a general 
area, a satrapy or a province, in the Hellenistic period, and also 
considerably later. There is no doubt that Alexander's expedition 
was accompanied by a staff of bematists, land-surveyors, distance- 
measurers and day-runners, at least as far as the Indus and 
possibly beyond it, whose task it was to measure the routes taken 
and the distances covered by the armies.’ Several of these techni- 
cians are known to us by name, notably Philonides of Chersonasos 
in Crete, who erected a dedication at Olympia, in which he 
described himself as xuepoSpduas xai Bnyariorns rs Aoias, and 
who was honoured by a decree of the Achaean League, Diognetos 


` It may be noted here that the geographers frequently refer to cities which no 
longer existed at the time of writing—or at the time of writing of their source(s)— 
but were believed to have existed at some previous date. K. G. Sallmann, Die 
Geographie des älteren Plinius in ihrem Verhältnis zu Varro (Berlin, 1971), 193, gives 
many examples of such expressions in Pliny, e.g. iii. 116, in hoc tractu interierunt 
Boi quorum tribus cxii fuisse auctor est Cato. They are frequently introduced by the 
formula in hoc tractu interierunt. 'The Index to bk. iii has populi qui sunt aut. fuerunt 
. . qua intercidere oppida aut gentes. Pliny is also specific about deserted cities: e.g. 
vi. r5, speaking of the region of Colchis, reliqua litora fere nationes tenent 
Melanchlaeni, Coraxi, urbe Colchorum Dioscoriade iuxta fluvium Anthemunta nunc 
deserta, quondam adeo clara ut Timosthenes in eam cec nationes. dissimilibus linguis 
descendere prodiderit; et postea a nostris cxxx interpretibus negotia gesta ibi.; ib. 18: ora 
ipsa Bospori utrimque ex Asia atque Europa curvatur in Maeotim. Oppida in aditu 
[Bospori primo] Hermonasa, dein Cepoe Milesiorum, mox Stratoclia et Phanagoria ac 
paene desertum Apaturos ultimoque in ostio Cimmerium, quod antea Cerberion vocabatur. 
The survival of cities listed as existing is a particular problem, particularly when 
dealing with tralaticial material such as cartographic projections: see below, 
pp. 96ff. for the problem in relation to Marinus and Ptolemy. Whether Pliny's main 
immediate sources for his eastern geography had access to the texts of the bema- 
tists may be doubted: see in general Sallmann, op. cit. 60 ff. (Artemidorus). It may 
be noted here that later Arab geographers refer to several Alexandrias 
(Iskandariya/Iskandarün) in the Near East which had vanished by their time: see 
Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (Cambridge, 1903), 458, s.v. Iskandarünah 
(see esp. the passage of Abü-1 Fida quoted on pp. 458-9); cf. also above p. 59. 
> Eratosthenes! fundamental measurements for India as far as the Indus come 
from the Aotaricol orabpoi (Str. 723 (HB 20), which are probably Alexander's 
records (see below, n. 10): ukos 8é darò Kaoniwy muddy ds èv rois Aatarixois 
Srabpois dvayéypamrai, 0vrróv ... the description of the two routes follows (see 
below, p. 83 . . . «fra aáAw ñ Aou) uéypi rv Ópow Tis "Iv8ucis kai roô "IyBoo. Pliny's 
additional figures, as far as the Beas, vi. 62, qui fuit Alexandri itinerum terminus ... 
epistulae quoque regis ipsius consentiunt his, are from another source: see below, 
p. 84. For the Seleucid survey of India see below, n. 13. 
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and Baiton, and Amyntas and Archelaos (the two groups seem to 
be paired off in Pliny’s references to them), who all recorded in 
published form the information about stages and other data which 
they had accumulated. These accounts, the dvaypadai rôv 
oraðpðv, certainly comprised an officially recognized list of the 
stages, by distance if not by time, and they are the ultimate source 
of our information regarding the distances covered in Alexander's 
eastern conquests. This system of stage-measuring, which also 
existed in Achaemenid Persia, continued for centuries. It must be 


^ For Philonides (Berve 800; FGrH 121) see Syll? 303 (Tod, GHI 188; FGrH 
ibid. Tr): B[a]e:Mées AdrclEdvd]pou | AyepoSpduas xai | Pnuarcoris ras Moos | 
Pirlwvidys Zutrov Kpijs | Xepaováows ávéün«e | Ad Oavpricn (an incomplete copy, 1. 
von Olymp. 277). Plin. NH ii. 181, describes the notable achievement of a Philonides 
in running from Sikyon to Elis and back, and this is no doubt the same man. For 
the decree of the Achaean league see SEG xiv. 375; only the name of the honorand 
survives. For a general account of Philonides see H. Bengtson, Kl. Schr. 208 ff., 
Robert, OMS iii, 1446-8. His work is included by Pliny in his Index, i. 4. 5, along 
with the other bematists, but no fragments survive. Baiton and Diognetos are 
known from Plin. vi. 61 (FGrH 119 and 120): Diognetus et Baeton itinerum eius 
mensores. There are several fragments of Baiton, 6 AdeEdvSpou Byyartorys, in both 
Pliny and Strabo, but not all in the latter are named quotations. His work was 
entitled Zra0joi rs AreEdvSpov sopeías (FT). Amyntas! Molas oraðpoi (FGrH 121 
Fr) or ITepowoi oraÜp oí (F4), in not less than three books, of which a fragment con- 
cerning the drinking of rò depópeA: xadodpevov (F1), ‘oak-mannia’, survives, clearly 
contained descriptions of local customs and monuments, and was much more than 
a tabular record of distances. Aelian (NH xvii, 17), in quoting the longest surviving 
fragment of the Zra0uoí (F3), concerning the fauna of the Caspian region (a 
passage with a markedly paradoxographical flavour) describes the work as èv rots 
émwpadopévows bx’ aŭro Xrabpoîs. Archelaos of Cappadocia (apparently Archelaos 
Il, King of Cappadocia), described (FGrH 123 TI) as ó ywpoypddos ts ba’ 
Adeédvipov rarybeians ys, was mainly, to judge by the fragments assigned to him 
(Fr-5), interested in precious stones, and it does not follow from the description of 
him by DL ii. r7 (Tr) that he wrote EZra6p oc. In any case, if correctly identified with 
the king, his dates make him a source of dubious authority —he died in the reign 
of Tiberius (see Ptol. Alex. ii. 1089 n. 451, Jacoby, Komm. to 123, for the problem 
of the identity of the Archelaoi). Pliny does not quote either Amyntas or Archelaos 
for geographical information, and therefore only Baiton and Diognetos are of 
significance for our purpose; these are both described as Alexander's mensores, but 
it does not seem possible to distinguish between them and the writers of ZraÜpot. 
In general it is important to note that the Zra6poí contained observations of a 
general nature regarding flora and fauna of the regions traversed, and formed one 
source of the new zoology and botany of which Theophrastus made abundant use. 
L. L. Gunderson, in Apyaía Maxe8ovia, i (1970), 369 ff., rightly stresses the variety 
of information provided by the bematists, though his view that Baiton's account lay 
behind some of the natural information in the Epistola Alexandri of the Romance 
tradition (cf. p. 217, n. 28), based on the occurrence of the word metator, corrected 
from meator (a meatoribus to a metatoribus) in two early MSS of Ep. 9, 11, lacks sub- 
stance: Pliny's word for them is mensores. 

? For the Persian Royal Road see Herod. v. 52, era@pol re mavrayhı etor BactAjion 
koi katadvotes kdAMora,, Sta otkeopévys re ñ Odds naca xai dodadéos, see the 
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borne in mind in this connection that the task of Alexander’s sur- 
veyors was carried out in much more difficult circumstances than 
their Achaemenian predecessors faced, in hostile and difficult coun- 
try and without a stable organization of local guides to provide the 
necessary aid. The difficulties experienced, and overcome, by the 
Greek forces during the Anabasis described by Xenophon bear tes- 
timony to this.’ 

Almost nothing of the original texts of the bematists survives, 
and it is hardly possible to determine through later quotations and 
references what information derives from them. Pliny’s statement 
in his Index, situus, gentes . . . ex . . . Isidoro, Philonide, Xenagora, 
Astynomo . . . Baetone, Timosthene, is a rag-bag, in which true 
bematists and others are conflated? He uses them, in narrative 
passages, only for distances, calling them collectively, as already 
mentioned, itinerum eius mensores. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that when, in the second half 
of the third century nc. Eratosthenes, the earliest and the most reli- 
able user of early Hellenistic material, planned his great work on 
world geography, accompanied by a map, the bematists’ records 
were available to him in their original form; it would indeed 
be paradoxical that they should have been absent from the 
Alexandrian Library which was founded by Ptolemy Soter, who 
had himself seen their work in the field.” However, Eratosthenes’ 


commentary of How and Wells, who rightly stress that such road-plans with dis- 
tance-surveys are probably much older than Achaemenid times, a subject developed 
by E. von Ivanka, Die Aristotelische Politik wd. Stádtegründungen Alexanders des 
Grossen (Budapest, 1938), 20 ff., esp. pp. 25 ff. For the use made of the Royal Road, 
as revealed by the Persepolis Fortification Tablets, see D. M. Lewis, Sparta and Persia 
(Leiden, 1977), passim, esp. ch. 1. [See Addenda] 


* See e.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 23, where he admits the difficulties of crossing rivers 
without local guides: e? 8é 4:0" of morapot 9ujoovow ýyeuwv re pndels uiv daveira, 
088’ ds tiv ye dOupnréov. What might happen with a faithless guide is shown by 
what befell Antony in 36 sc in Parthia: Str. 524. Information about the general lie 
of the land in larger regions was provided by prisoners-of-war: see Xen. loc. cit. 5. 
IS-I6. 

° See FGrH. 119 T2; 121 T2; cf. 120 T2a. In 121 T2 Pliny repeats the three 
names Philonide, Xenagora, Astynomo in the same order, presumably by oversight. 

? Jacoby, FGrH 119-23, Komm. 407, does not believe that Eratosthenes saw the 
original texts of these works. He says: ‘Eratosthenes, der sic [the Bematists] für seine 
karte stark heranzog, sah nicht die originale oder eine massgebende ausgabe, die 
offenbar so wenig wie eine solche der Ephemeriden existiert hat, sondern arbeitet 
mit eine mehrheit von ora@o/, die schon in seiner zeit gelegentliche diskrepanzen 
aufwiesen, besonders natürlich in den zahlen. das werden eben jene bücher sein, 
die als Baiton's Zra6poi rs AÀc£dvópov mopeías und Amyntas! Acias Lra@pol zitiert 
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work does not survive in its original form, and we have to be 
content with the lengthy, apparently largely verbatim quotations 
from it by Strabo, which provide very little general geographical 
and chorographical material from those sources. 

The Geography was a description of the whole earth conceived as 
a land mass surrounded by water.” His projection of this was based 
on a meridian passing through Alexandria, Syene, and Meroe, and 
on parallels based on a central latitude conceived (wrongly) as 
passing through the Pillars of Hercules, Athens, Rhodes, and the 
line of the Taurus, which was regarded as extending eastwards 
along one and the same parallel, south of the Caspian, and form- 
ing one range with the Indian Caucasus, that is, the Hindu Kush. 


werden. I see no grounds for this excessive caution. At one point in his attack 
on Eratosthenes Hipparchus evidently stressed the library resources available to 
Eratosthenes: Str. 69 (IIIA 8): rara yap ó '"Eparoo0évgs Aaufávew mávra ws kai 
éxpaprupoUjwva. Ónó TOv èv rois rómots yevouévov, évrervyqkas bropyypaat moÀÀoís, 
dv e)nópei, fifiuoUkq» xwv rq uaórqv, janv aùròs Tnmapyds dno. A clear refer- 
ence to the direct use of the dvaypa$aí occurs in Str. 70: 'Epoüpev 8’ dre où Yura rv 
Siadwriev (between Patrocles and Megasthenes) j«ridcaro (sc. ó '"Eparoatévgs), à 
cuyxpivwy mpós tiv dpodroyiav xai tiv á£fiomioríav týs dvaypadis trav oraÜnOw. 
Eratosthenes admitted that when drawing the northern boundaries of the Third 
Seal, in regard to the less well-explored regions, notably the area of Armenia, the 
Caucasus and the Elburz range, and northern Mesopotamia, he had had to draw on 
various less specific compilers of orabpoi, including some anonymous productions: 
Str. 79 (IIIB 25): «ai yàp xai rà Óuorópará dw«ow (ó Eparoobévys) ex mov 
ouvayayeiy rÀv roUs araÜpoUs mpayparevcauévov dv twas kal dverrypadous Kade. It is 
unlikely that Alexander's bematists had operated in these areas, which are all north 
of Thapsacus, and which Eratosthenes calls more than once dyérpyra (see Str. 
77-83, passim.), i.e. by Alexander's bematists. In the same passage (Str. 79 (HIB 
25)) he refers explicitly to the distance between Thapsacus and the point at which 
Alexander crossed the Tigris, uéxpi pev 87) roô TiypiSos, ómov ZAM£avópos 9i, which 
must be from cither an Alexander-historian or a bematist. It looks likely that 
Eratosthenes had access not only to the accounts of Alexander's bematists but also 
to those of the Seleucids (see below, n. r3). It may be added that he also made use 
of the little-known Ptolemaic bematists in his measurement of the earth, when 
calculating the distance between Syene and Alexandria: see Mart. Cap. vi. 598 
(HB, 41B): Eratosthenes vero a Syene ad Meroen per mensores regios Ptolemaei certus 
de stadiorum numero redditus, and cf. Proc. Brit. Acad. (1970), 189 n. 3. 


!" | may refer here to the summary of Eratosthenes’ geography given by me, Ptol. 
Alex. i. 525 ff., with notes (cf. also pp. 413-15), where the passages of Strabo are 
quoted. I need not repeat them here, nor need I add to the substantial modern 
bibliography of the topic. Berger's Die geographische Fragmente des Eratosthenes 
(Berlin, 1880, repr. Amsterdam, 1964) remains indispensible. It is important to 
bear in mind that Eratosthenes! account was of the whole earth, 4 sduaaca yñ, as 
Strabo says (48, IB 11), not just of the oixovyévy, as Strabo maintains it should have 
been. For an analysis of the relationship of the sphragides to the route of the 
campaign see W. Thonke, Die Karte des Eratosthenes u.d.Ztige Alexanders (Diss. 
Strassb. 1914), 39 ff. 
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This land mass Eratosthenes divided into four roughly (óAooyepos) 
geometrical divisions, the famous Seals (o$payí8es), of which the 
first in the series was the easternmost, India, comprising all the 
known land east of the Indus river (conceived as running almost 
on a meridian line); the second Ariana, the eastern boundary of 
which was the Indus, and the western a line drawn from the head 
of the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Gates. On the north both these 
sphragides were bounded by the fictitious eastward extension of the 
Taurus range, and on the south by the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf respectively. It will be seen therefore that all the cities 
reputedly or actually founded by Alexander during his campaign, 
except that on the Jaxartes and Alexandria in Egypt, fell within the 
first two Seals. With the other two Seals we are not concerned. 

We are fortunate to possess in Strabo's transcription a fairly full 
report, indeed quotations, of Eratosthenes' account of at least a 
part of this region, broadly speaking that of the second Seal, since 
for India itself Strabo made more use of Megasthenes than of 
Eratosthenes. From these passages, and from corroborative 
material in Pliny, it is clear that, as stated above, Eratosthenes 
used the bematists’ (or a bematist's) measurements at first hand 
(whether or not in terms of cra0po(). Strabo expressly quotes him 
as having used an Aqarixot Xrabpot” and also, for the length of 
India, an Avaypa$5 rv XraÜpóv, probably a different work, 
perhaps the same as the Seleucid dvaypa¢y referred to by Pliny." 

2 Str. 723 (IIB 20), «epi. dv "EparooÜévgs oórws ctpgkev . . . pijk«os è dad 
Kaomnícv, ds év rois Aciarikots Xrabpois dvayéypanrar; cf above p. 78 n. 5. It does 
not seem certain to me that this work, described in so impersonal a way, is neces- 
sarily the same as the Aotas £rabpoi of Amyntas, the fragments of which lack any 
specific evidence relating to mensuration: see above, n. 6. It might be the same as 
the Seleucid ávaypad?) rv oray, for which see next note. 

3 NH vi. 62, after giving the distances to the Hyphasis-Beas from Alexander’s 
bematists (see below, in the text), he adds (63): reliqua inde Seleuco Nicatori peragrata 
sunt... This statement probably comes, via intermediaries, from Megasthenes: see 
Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica, 16 ff.; Detlefsen, Anordnung des geograph. Bücher 
des Plinius (Quell, u. Untersuch. 18, 1909), 127ff. Eratosthenes? relation to this 
Seleucid survey is not clear. Str. refers to his measurements for the distance to 
Palibothra from the Indian Caucasus (69 (IIC 21) ) thus: àzó yáp twos dvaypadijs 
oraÜ0p àv ópugÜévra (Sc. róv 'Eparoo0évg) rois pèv dmoreiv bia THY Gudwvíav, éxeivy de 
mpooéxew; cf. the continuation quoted above, n. ro. This region lay in his first Seal. 
In 689 (IIIB 6), the account of Patrocles’ alleged use of the material supplied by 
Xenocles in Babylon, Str. says (689 (HIB 6) ): darat 8€ rò wav fı Bpayérarov uvpiow 
é£aiioyiMav, ds Ër re THs dvaypadis vv araÜp v THs memuorevuérgs uáMora Aafetv 
"Eparoolévgs dyno Kat ó MeyaoÜévgs oUra avvamoóatverat. Hartporàñs óe xirlous éharrov 


mo. Since Patrocles here disagrees with Megasthenes and Eratosthenes, and it was 
Patrocles who allegedly had access to the dvaypag¢? trav dvaypapdvrwy tiv Any 
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The extract from Strabo-Eratosthenes relating to the Aatarixoi 
ZraÜ0poí and the passage in Pliny are closely parallel to each other, 
and the figures may be quoted here. 

Strabo, after quoting Eratosthenes mistaken, or erroneously 
attributed, view of the location of the Arachotoi and the 
Massagetai, namely that they lie next to the Bactrians on the west, 
along the Oxus, and that the Sakai and the Sogdians lie ‘opposite 
India’, with details of tribal locations, gives two lists of distances, 
the first (probably from Theophanes, the general of Pompey) giving 
the distances from Mt. Caspius (i.e. the true Caucasus) westwards 
to the Cyrus river (the Kur), which at that time flowed as a sepa- 
rate river into the west side of the Caspian, and the second, from 
Eratosthenes, from the Cyrus river eastward, in two directions.” 


xópav, it looks, as if Eratosthenes’ dvaypady was a different one, and we may con- 
clude that for this part of his work (the first Seal) he did use the Seleucid survey, 
though we must allow for the possibility that the various åvaypaġaí became confused 
between the 3rd-cent. writers and the time of Strabo (perhaps by Strabo himself). It 
is also to be borne in mind that the Seleucid surveyors and Megasthenes were able to 
use the milliaria established on the roads of North India by the Maurya kings (if not 
earlier): see Str. 708: ó8ozo(oóo: (SC. of dpxovres in general) 82 «ai xarà 8éka. orddia 
oriAnv rac, tds exrponds kai rà StacrHpata SynAotcay (Megasth. fr. xxxiv, p. 125, 
Schwanb.; FGrH 715 F 31). Hirschfeld, Kl. Schr. 705, called attention long ago to 
the reference in one of Asoka's edicts (the 7th Pillar Edict) to the provision of 
watering-points at specified distances: see now Mookerji, Asoka, 188-9, trans. with 
notes; Thapar, Asoka, 265. It does not seem likely that mechanical hodometers were 
used for military or civil purposes, though they are described as operable machines 
by Heron in his Dioptra (Heronis Op. iii, (Teubn. chs. 34-5) ). The passage is too long 
to quote here, and must be studied with the diagrams, but Heron is quite explicit 
that his own contraption—-a ratchet and wheel in a «fiov, attached to the rim of 
a chariot — was superior to those previously in use. His definition is (ch. 34, init.): +ó 
Kadovpevov óóóperpov, rà ert yfjs uerpetv Siaotypata, wore pH St’ dAdaews uerpoüvra 7j 
did. oxowiov xakomaÜàs kai BpaSdws éxperpetv, aM én’ òxýparos mopevópevov, dia. rijs 
Tay rpóycw ékkvAaeos énloraoÜa. à mpoeipguéva SiaoTipara. The calculator had to 
be set at zero at the beginning of every day's march. There is a brief account of the 
instrument in RE Suppbd. VI, s.v. Hodometron. 


u Jacoby, Komm. nos. 119-21, pp. 407-8, gives the two tables in parallel. 
Eratosthenes (IIIB 20), (b) in the text on p. 84, and Pliny vi. 62-4, passim, had 
both found variants in the MSS of their sources, ultimately the bematists, and 
Eratosthenes' figures for the second table are ninety stades short of his own total 
figure of 15,500 stades, itself emended by Kramer to 15,300, the total given by 
Strabo himself (in the immediately preceding passage); cf. Berger, 240 n. I; 
Sallmann, op. cit. 173 ff. It is idle to correct the figures when (1) we have no pre- 
cisely fixed points for distances, (2) we do not know how correct Eratosthenes? and 
Pliny's sources were, and (3) we do not know the precise routes on which the 
calculations were made. We must be content that the variations in distances, as 
transmitted in the two parallel sources are not grotesquely large, save that from 
the Caspian Gates to Hekatompylos is 1,960 st. in Erat. ap. Strab. 514 (= IIIB 20) 
(perhaps about 245 m.), 1,064 (133 m.) in Pliny, a difference which Engels, 
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(a) (Str. 513; IIIB 63) [Mt. Caspius to Cyrus river: 1,800 st.] 
Cyrus river to Caspian Gates: 5,600 st. 
Caspian Gates to Alexandria in Aria: 6,400 st. 
Alexandria in Aria to Bactra-Zariaspa: 3,870 st. 
Bactra to the Jaxartes: 5,000 st. 

(b) (514 = IIIB 20) (to India): 
Caspian Gates to Hekatompylos: r,960 st. 
Hekatompylos to Alexandria in Aria: 4,530 st. 
Alexandria in Aria to Prophthasia: 1,600 st. 
Prophthasia to Arachotoi: 4,120 st. 
Arachotoi to Ortospana (the fork from Bactra): 2,000 st. 
Ortospana to ‘borders of India’: 1,000 st. 


Pliny’s version of the first itinerary, which he gives in the context 
of the geography of Media and Parthia, is (vi. 44-5): 


Caspian Gates to Hekatompylos: 133 m. [= 1,064 st.] 
(Caspii to Cyrus river: 225 m. [= 1,800 st.] 

Cyrus river to Caspian Gates: 700 m. — [3,700 st.]) 
Caspian Gates(?) to Bactra: [700 m.| = 3,700 st. 

Bactra to Jaxartes: 5,000 st.=[625 m.] 

Caspian Gates to ‘the beginning of India’: 15,68(9)o st. = 
[1,960 m] 


This version does not agree very closely with the measurements 
of Eratosthenes, but his second itinerary (ibid. 61-2), given as a 
prelude to his account of the geography of India, and introduced 
with the statement verum ut terrena demonstratio intellegatur, 
Alexandri Magni vestigiis insistemus. Diognetus et Baeton itinerum eius 
mensores scripsere is more in parallel, as regards both stations and 
magnitudes: 


(b) Caspian Gates to Hekatompylos, ‘quot diximus milia’ 
Hekatompylos to Alexandria in Aria: 575 m. = [4,600 st.] 
Alexandria in Aria to Prophthasia: 199 m. = [1,592 st.] 


Logistics, 83 n. 61, and table on p. 157, explains as arising from the fact that 
Eratosthenes’ figure is based on measurement taken from the northern Caspian 
Gates (cf. Apollod. Artem. ap. Strab. ibid.); cf. below, p. 108 n. 9. It is an additional 
problem, as we have seen above (n. 2), that the stadion might have two different 
values, one in which it formed the fortieth part, and another, the normal, in which 
it constituted the thirty-second part of the schoinos. Eratosthenes' forty-stade 
schoinos was also used in Theophanes of Mytilene's description of Armenia (FGrH 
188 F 6 = Strab. 530); cf. Berger, 263: ri8eis rjv oxotvov rerrapárovra oraĝiwv. 
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Prophthasia to Arachosia: 565 m. = [4,520 st.] 
Arachosia to Ortospana: 175 m. — [1,400 st.] 
Ortospana to ‘Alexandri oppidum" so m. = [400 st.] 


(Here Pliny says in quibusdam exemplaribus diversi sunt numeri) 


Alexander's Town to Kophen river and Peucolaotis 237 m 
= [1,896 st.] 
Peucolaotis to Indus and the town of Taxila 60 m — [480 st.] 


The figures provided by the second list of Eratosthenes ( (b), above) 
and the second list of Pliny, based ultimately on the bematists, at 
least as far as the borders of India (where Eratosthenes' measure- 
ments ceased), are reasonably close, apart from a few variations, 
though the actual distances in modern terms are subject to all the 
limitations indicated at the beginning of this chapter." 

The figures recorded, which cannot in themselves provide 
decisive identifications, need not be further scrutinized here. More 
important for our present purpose is the overall fact that the bema- 
tists as quoted by Pliny agree with Eratosthenes in calculating from 
Hekatompylos, the Parthian capital (and, before Alexander, the 
capital of the Persian satrapy of Parthava), to Ortospana and the 
borders of India (oí Spo, rs "Iv6ucjs), embracing an area approxi- 
mately equivalent to Ariana, Drangiana, and Arachosia, and that 
within that region they mention one Alexandria, Alexandria in 
Aria or Ariana, clearly identified as being the major city east of the 
Caspian and Hekatompylos. It is a characteristic difficulty that this 
Alexandria, attested by the bematists (as quoted directly by Pliny) 


5 Sallmann, op. cit. 173ff., pointed out that Urlichs, Vindiciae Plinianae, ii 
(Erlangen, 1866 (acc. Sallmann: 5i, 1853’, but the page reference is the same)) 
90-1, noted that the variant figures in his sources, to which Pliny draws attention, 
are largely confined to this section, based on Baiton and Diognetos, and that he 
regarded these references to variants as due to later insertions in the text of Pliny. 
Sallmann objects to this on the grounds that (1) there was no reason why the 
interpolations should be confined to this section, and (2) the interpolator might be 
expected to have introduced the correct figures by having recourse to other, sup- 
posedly more reliable sources. Detlefsen, op. cit. 127-8, regards the variants as deriv- 
ing ultimately from additions made to the text of Megasthenes, Pliny's main source 
for Indian measurements beyond the range of the bematists and Eratosthenes. 
(Whether in fact Megasthenes included the whole of Gandhara and Arachosia in his 
survey is doubtful: see below, note 26.) Eratosthenes himself for that part of India 
that he covered evidently followed the bematists as long as possible: Str. 688 (IIIB 
6), rà úzó ro) "EparooÜévovys . . . exrebévra xedadawdas mepi THs róre vopu%opévns 
Wducis, qva. Adééavdpos é4dGe. These various arguments show only the impossi- 
bility of correcting texts explicitly embodying unspecified variations or corrections. 
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and by Eratosthenes, is not mentioned specifically by any of the 
Alexander-historians, while Alexandria ad Caucasum, mentioned 
by all the Alexander-historians, is not mentioned specifically by the 
bematists or Eratosthenes; it probably appears in Pliny’s second list 
as ‘Alexandri oppidum’, which Eratosthenes omits and moves 
straight to ‘the borders of India’. There seems, however, to be 
little doubt that Alexandria in Aria was a major centre, used as a 
point of orientation in all records available to Eratosthenes and 
Pliny. As Herat, the main city of the great oasis watered by the 
Hari-Riid, it has remained such ever since. The other end of the 
distance-chart, as available to us, must be set at the elusive 
Ortospana, the last point at which Eratosthenes and Pliny coincide, 
for Eratosthenes from there moves east. Though, as we have seen, 
it is quite clear that Eratosthenes used both Alexander’s bematists, 
as well as the dvaypadai of the early Seleucid administration,'® and 
maintained the trustworthiness of its figures, with which 
Megasthenes agreed, as opposed to the slightly variant ones of 
Patrocles, no further fragments of the bematists touch on the 
whole region with which we are concerned. Thus the only 
information that the surviving fragments of the bematists, our pri- 
mary geographical source, provide regarding Alexander’s city- 
foundations is the single reference to Alexandria in Ariana in Pliny. 

The evidence of the later geographers has to be seen against a 
different background from that of writers of the third century. The 
Seleucid Empire had vanished into the past between the time of 
Megasthenes and the next geographical text that we must consider, 
the Parthian Staging Posts, ITapÜucoi. Xra@poi, of Isidore of Charax 
early in the first century AD. Just as it lost its western influence 
after the Peace of Apamea, so in the later third, and still more in 
the second, century, the eastern territories, which in the third 
century had been the Seleucid homelands par excellence, had been 
eaten away by the Parthians, by the Bactrians and others, and 
Rome had completed the process of elimination. As if to correspond 


'5 See above, p. 8r and n. 13. It may be added here that Tarn, GBP 153, 
assumes that the Aoiarixol Zrafuot used by Eratosthenes was the Seleucid survey 
because ‘when the Seleucid empire replaced the Persian, the word “Asia” was 
transferred to signify that empire . . . Seleucus was "King of Asia", and the term 
*Stations of Asia" applied to the Seleucid survey of their empire, and the title 
“Saviour of Asia" given to Antiochus IV, are sufficient proof’. However, the title 
Malas Xralpoć is attested for Amyntas at an earlier date (see above, n. 6), alongside 
the alternative title (presumably of the same work) Zap oi Hepowot. 
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to these changed conditions there seem henceforth to have been 
few fresh contributions to geographical knowledge of the East. The 
great fillip produced by Alexander’s campaigns and by the con- 
solidation of the Seleucid Empire over so much of the highlands 
of Asia had been replaced by interest focused on the western 
Mediterranean and the lands bordering on it. Of the most signifi- 
cant writers in this field in the time between Eratosthenes and 
Isidore, Agatharchides and Artemidorus of Ephesus, and Polybius 
(all approximately contemporary with each other), Agatharchides’ 
limited talents were focused mainly on the African mainland, those 
of Polybius on the western Mediterranean, while Artemidorus, a 
source much used by Strabo, was also largely concerned with the 
west and with periploi: Strabo emphasizes that he was little 
interested in the internal geography of Europe and Asia." The 
*writers on Parthian matters, especially Apollodorus of Artemita', 
as Strabo says," occupied the new ground, and saw it from a 
different angle. Alexander had ceased to be a revered ancestor (if 
only an unauthentic one), and his cities no doubt lost considerable 
prestige after the rise of Parthia. 

There is a further consideration. Strabo tells us that the 
*Macedonians' (i.e., the Seleucids) were in the habit of renaming 
cities, rivers, and other prominent features of their kingdom to suit 
their needs, whatever they may have been. Indeed, he goes beyond 
this, and says that they were also accustomed to ‘misname’ places, 
not only uerovouátew but also smapovouátew.? What the Seleucids 


"7 Artemidorus! fragments, largely from Strabo and Stephanus, were collected 
and discussed by Stiehle in Philol. x1 (1856), There is an account of the fragments 
in Susemihl, i. 693-6 and an article in Pauly-Wissowa by Berger, Artemidorus 
(27); see also Bunbury, ii. 61-9. Strabo used him considerably, but criticized him 
severely (172): AprepiSwpos 8e ávrevràw roírox (SC. Tat HoAMfliwi) kaè dua map’ abro 
twa Gels airiav, uvqoÜcis 86 kai THs LiAavod 8ó£qs roô ovyypadéws ob por Šoxeí pvýpns 
àia eimeiv, dis àv (ud7ys wept rara kai abros kai DtAavés. For Strabo's substantial 
reliance on Artemidorus for the West see O. Steinbrück, Die Quellen des Strabo im 
fünften Buche seiner. Erdbeschreibung (diss. Hall. 1909). Artemidorus' date is given 
precisely by Marcianus of Heracleia in his Epit. Peripl. Menippi (GGM i. 566: A. ó 
"Edéows yeorypádos xarà rv éxarooriy é£akooriv évárqv 'OlvymiáBa yeyovós, «.7.A.). 

1'3 Str. 108: àmjyyeArat Š) dpiv kal dad trav rà TlapOixa ovyypalávrow, rv mepi 
Aroddddwpov tov Apregerqvóv &.r.À. Apollodorus has been considerably invoked 
in discussions of Seleucid and Parthian affairs by Tarn (GBP 144-5, and Index, 
s.v.) and, still more, by Altheim in his Weltgeschichte Asiens, i. 2 ff. His fragments, 
virtually all from Strabo, are collected as FGrH 779, but he has no entry in RE, or 
in Der Kleine Pauly. He was clearly the main representative of of rà llapfucd 
ovyypdipavres. 

For general remarks on this practice see e.g. Str. 518: r&v Maxke8óvow 
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began the Parthians no doubt continued, and we must therefore be 
on our guard against regarding as of authentic origin cities (or 
rivers, or whatever) that may have been renamed by the Seleucids 
or their successors without regard to the true historical origin of 
the communities concerned. This, of course, would not apply to the 
great cities of Syria, or to others west of the Euphrates, but it is 
obviously a possibility to be reckoned with after the third century 
in the trans-Euphratic region, in Media and in peripheral regions. 
Alexander’s name grew no less in popular imagination with the 
passage of time, and a city might easily be named after him, either 
officially or unofficially. This is a possibility which we must bear in 
mind when we turn to unravel the tangle of the Parthian Stations 
of Isidore of Charax. 

The Parthian Stations is probably only a fragment." There are 
numerous quotations from Isidore in Pliny at the beginning of his 
description of Arabia, but a difficulty arises because in the passage 
in which Pliny describes the site of Charax, and refers to the 
most recent authority on the East, dispatched by Augustus ad 
commentanda omnia the manuscripts agree that Pliny names not 
Isidore but Dionysius." No such ‘Dionysius of Charax’ can be 
identified, though Pliny emphasizes his authority as a geographical 
source as being a native of Charax. It is therefore widely, but not 
universally, accepted that the name should be emended to that of 


(dvépara?) Ücuévov (kaÜdmep raè Gada moÀÀ0 rà pev Kava &ccav, rà 8€ Tapwvdpacay) 
(the text is corrupted}. As Fergus Millar has recently pointed out, Rome and the Near 
East (Harvard, 1993), 8, Josephus’ account, AJ i. 5. 5, (§ 121), gives one ‘insider’s’ 
view of this process: xai ràv éÜvàv éna pev Siaowler tas ÓnÓ rev kriodvrwv 
mpoonyopias, via dé xal peréßadev, ai Bé xai mpós rò cajéarepov eivai Soxoty rots 
mapowoüot tpomy Aaflov. “EAAnves 6° clov of robrov karacraÜévres aitov loxóaavres 
yap êv rois Üorepov iSiav émoujcavro kai THY mapa Sdéav, KaddAwmicavres rà ébvy Tois 
dvopact mpós TÓ cvveróv adrois kai kóapov Üéuevot moÀeireías ws ad’ aüràv yeyovóaw. 

20 For Isidore’s JTapÜucoi. Xrabpot see GGM i. 244 ff., with the quotations from 
Pliny and with valuable notes; FGrH 781 contains the same material, with the 
AXvaÜpoí as F2. The excerpt is transmitted by two main Paris MSS, 443(A) and 
571(B) (cf. Müller, ad init.). Jacoby's laconic textual notes are valuable. The text 
(Müller's) and translation, with notes, by W. H. Schoff (Philadelphia, 1914), quote 
a considerable amount of parallel material. For the problem of the identity of the 
author and of the substance of the original work see Müller, i, pp. lxx ff., and the 
full discussion of modern views by Sallmann, op. cit. so ff.; also below, n. 27. 

? yi 141 (Tr): hoc in loco genitum esse Dionysium terrarum orbis situs recentissi- 
mum auctorem quem ad commentanda omnia. in orientem praemiserat divus Augustus 
ituro in Armeniam ad Parthicas Arabicas res maiore filio non me praeteriit . . . in hac 
tamen parte arma Romana sequi placet nobis Iubamque regem ad eundem Gaium Caesarem 
scriptis voluminibus de eadem expeditione Arabica. 
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Isidore, though the cause of the error, if such it is, is not explic- 
able.” A further difficulty arises from the fact that Pliny says in the 
same passage that he has used Juba as his main source for the 
general geography of the oikoumene (from Britain to the Tanais)? 
and for overall geodesy, but not as an authority for the trans- 
Euphratic region covered in the Parthian Stations, which, in its 
turn, does not seem to fall very easily into the general structure 
that can be envisaged for the work used by Pliny; it has therefore 
been suggested that Isidore also wrote a ITepímAovs ris Olxouperys, 
or a similar work.” It is further to be borne in mind that Isidore's 
date depends largely on the reference to Augustus already noted, 
though there can be no doubt that he was contemporary with the 
Parthian Empire, and enough circumstantial evidence exists to 
place him in the first century ap, even if the crucial alteration to 
the name in Pliny be rejected.° In view of these difficulties we 


R o 


he emendation, made by Bernhardy in his edition of Dionysius the Periegete 
(1828), p. 497, was favoured by Müller, p. Ixxxi, and was printed in the text of 
Pliny as Jacoby's Tr (though in the same fragment, printed as Juba, ibid. 275, Fr, 
he has ‘Dionysium in the text and ‘Isidorum?’ in the app. crit.). Editors of Pliny have 
been unwilling to accept the alteration; Jan and Detlefsen did not notice it, even in 
their app. crit., and Mayhoff and Rackham (Loeb) retain ‘Dionysium’ (the former 
adding “Isidorum rectius Bernhardy’ in his app. crit.); cf. Sallmann, st n. 5. It is 
perhaps not impossible, in view of the origins of Isidore, that A4«ovóowos is a second 
name of the type found in the East. 

? See e.g, FGrH 781, F 6-8, 11. 

= F6 (circumference of the earth), 9 (length of Africa), to (extent of Asia from 
Egypt to Tanais). 

* So Müller, p. Ixxxv, and Jacoby, who assigns all the quotations in Pliny to 
such a Periplous. The title is. of course, uncertain, but Isidore of Charax is credited 
with a Periplous in Marcianus, Epit. Peripl. Menippi (GGM i. 565. 2; FGrH 781 T2), 
among a list of writers of periploi (including Simmeas, 6 rijs oikovuévgs. évbeis ròv 
mepímAovv, thus justifying the possibility of ascribing such an ambitious—unrealiz- 
able— project to Isidore). Various other suggestions for titles and subjects have been 
made to cover the themes indicated by Pliny; cf. Sallmann, si ff. To follow these 
numerous possibilities further would take us far from the Mansiones Parthicae. 
Weissbach, RE, s.v. Isidoros (20) cols. 2065ff., considered the possibility of two 
Isidores of Charax, but concluded, *Meine Absicht ist nicht sie [the view of Dodwell, 
that two Isidores should be distinguished] wieder aufzunehmen. Aber die Frage, 
ob einer oder zwei Schriftsteller Namens I. gelebt haben, musste aufs neue gestellt 
werden. Beantwortet ist sie noch nicht und meiner Überzeugung nach gegenwärtig 
überhaupt nicht spruchreif) That suggestion deserves consideration. Tarn, GBP 
53 ff., maintained that the surviving text consists essentially of a Parthian survey of 
¢.100 BC, to which Isidore ‘added some instructive notes of his own . . . We shall 
blunder sadly if we do not distinguish the survey he is commenting on [?] from his 
own comments made the better part of a century later.' This possibility does not 
affect the use of the work in the present context (see p. T15 n. 23) 

% See the passages discussed by Müller, pp. lxxii ff., and in particular: (x) Mans. 
Parth. p. 248, l.12 ff. (F2, 8 1):£v0a voos xara tov Edpárqv, oxotvo: s". évrata yáta 
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can only take Isidore's Xra6noí as it stands, without concerning 
ourselves with the question of its relation to the other and wider 
quotations in Pliny. It is probable that the text we possess is itself 
only an epitome of a larger work." In its present form it corre- 
sponds to the type of dvaypady material reworked in Eratosthenes- 
Strabo and Pliny, and provides comparable information for his 
own day—for the Parthian Stations, based, presumably, to a con- 
siderable extent on the model of the Seleucid dvaypady, if not on 


fv Ppdarov rob dmoaóá£avros tras maddaxiSas dre Tipibárgs duyas dv cioéfaAev; this, 
as Miiller and Jacoby agree, can only refer to the invasion of Tiridates in 
c.25/4 BC (cf. Tarn, Mélanges Glotz, ii. 832 ff.; id. GBP 53-4; Debevoise, Pol. Hist. 
of Parthia, 135-6; Le Rider, Suse sous les Séleucides, 412-1 3); (2) the identification 
in Š 19 of Apaywota with "Iv8uc) Aevi) (évreóÜev Apaywata oyoivor As" raórqv 8é of 
Tape. "Iv8ucjv Aevi» kaAoóow) must refer to a period when Arachosia was part of 
the Scytho-Parthian kingdom (Tarn, loc. cit.) i.e. at the time of the Azes dynasty, 
€.30 BC-AD 14. These dates are now set considerably earlier, c.70- 50 nc (cf. Narain, 
Indo-Greeks, 163-4), but there is no doubt of the conquest of Arachosia, and Azes 
coins have been found in overwhelming numbers near Ghazna, in the Mir-Zaka 
hoard (Schlumberger, Trésors monétaires d' Afghanistan (Mem. DAFA 14) 1953, 67 
ff.; Jenkins, Journ. Num. Soc. India, 17 (1955 (2), 1-26; id. and Narain, Coin-Types 
of the Saka-Pahlava Kings of India (Num. Soc. India, Num. Notes and Monogr. 4 
(1957); Macdowall in Archaeology in Afghanistan (1978), 204-5. Tarn rightly dis- 
misses the quotation from Isidore in Ps. Luc. Macrob. 218-19 (Müller, fr. 34/5; 
Jacoby, F*3-4) referring to Apráflatos ó pera Tipatov éBSomos [i.c. the tenth king of 
Charakene] Baciredoas Xápakos č xai dySojxovra éerav kararaxyÜeis tnd ITapbadv 
éBaoíAevoe-—i.e. an (otherwise unknown) Artabazos, who reigned between Ap 72 
and too (when there is a gap in the roll of known rulers), as fathered on Isidore 
by a later source; similarly Jacoby prints all the sections (in which the other rulers 
mentioned are all of the rst cent. Bc) in small font. 


"7 Müller, pp. Ixxxv-Ixxxvi, argues this strongly both from the descriptive 
passages of the Zra0uoí of Amyntas and Baiton, discussed above, n. 6, which, he 
claims, show that a work in this genre necessarily contained much descriptive 
material, which would, in any case, be of use to the Romans, and from the fact that 
the route traversed is almost exclusively through the northern provinces of the 
Parthian Empire. By comparison with the surviving text of the Zra0puoí the quota- 
tions in Lucian (F*3-4; cf. previous note) and Athenaeus (Fr, the description of the 
pearl-divers of the Persian Gulf, quoted as from Tò rs IHapÜucjs Hepinynriróv, no 
doubt Athenacus’ own alternative title) are far fuller in ethnographical and histori- 
cal detail. That seems certainly to be the case, but on the other hand the trans- 
mitted version closely resembles the bematists’ dvaypadj in Strabo and Pliny, and I 
am reluctant to assume much (lost) elaboration throughout Isidore's text. It has 
been argued at length by Daffina, L'Immigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana (see below, 
note 46), pp. 5ff., that Isidore should be dissociated from Pliny’s ‘Dionysius’, and 
dated on independent grounds (the chronology of the Armenian kings mentioned 
by him, for which see n. 26) to a considerably earlier period. That may be correct, 
but the difficulty inherent in a consideration of the Stations—that they do not match 
what else is known of Isidore—remains. At all events the question whether he 
wrote in the 2nd or tst cent. Bc is not central to our use of him; he is in any case 
writing in the Parthian period, and his topography is Parthian, not earlier, 
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that work itself, served a practical purpose, like the Arab barid- 
texts, and would not refer to either fictitious or defunct cities. 

The paragraphs of the Zrayot which concern us are §§ 14-19. 
These are: 


14: Evrat0a Mapyiavý, axotvot À'. é€a. Ävrióyeira ý kaAovuévn "Evvàpos: 
Kka@pae è ob eioi. 

15: 'Evreüev Apera oxotvoc A. "Ev0a. Kav8àk mods kot Apraxatay mods koi 
AAe£ávüpei. 7) ev peiors’ dpa dé 8’, 

16: "Evreólev Avasov xopa ris Apeias, axoivor ve', êv f móÀus peyiorn Ppa 
kai Bis méds kal lapè mods kal. Nin mods: copy 86 od« dor. 

17: "Evreóülev Zapayytavy, oxotvo, ka'. évOa móAs Ilápw xai Kopox mós. 

18: 'Evreófev Xakaoravi) Laxav ZkvÜov, 1 kai Haparrarnvý, oxotvoi éy". 
€vÜa, Bapda mods «ai Miv mós kai IaÀakevri mods kai. ZvyàÀ mods: evla 
Bactrtea Laxadv: kai wAnciov AdeEdvdpera mois (kai mÀmotov AM£avópónoAs) 
Kôpor ĝe éé. 

19: Evreðbev Mpaywoia, oxotvo As’. raórqv Sé of Táphor TvGucv. Aeviciv 
kaAoócur évÜa PBibr mós xal Pdpoava mods kai Xopoyodd róis xai 
Anuntpias móAs era AAe£avópómoAs, umrpómoÀis Apaxwotas: or be 
"EAvís, «ai mapapfei aüriv morapós Apaywrds. üxpv robrow éoriv ý rÀv 
IHápÜcv émupáreiua. 


These sections introduce us to more than one new city. First 
we must note again Antiocheia in Margiana, which Pliny and 
Strabo state was founded by Alexander as an Alexandria, then 
destroyed by barbarians and then rebuilt by Antiochus I and 
called Antiocheia, while Martianus Capella and Solinus say that it 
was founded by Antiochus and called Seleukeia after his father 
Seleucus 12" After that, alongside Alexandria in Ariana, Isidore 
gives Kandak, an unknown locality, and Artakauan, the latter the 
Artacoana mentioned by Arrian as the place where the royal 
palace of the Arians (i.e. Achaemenids?) stood; it is familiar from 
other sources, all of which show that it still stood in the first 
century AD, quite distinct from Alexandria in Aria, which had 
replaced it as the chief city of the area.? In § 18 Isidore refers to 
an Alexandria and a nearby Alexandropolis in Sakastane, itself 
approximately equivalent to the early Hellenistic Drangiana. It 
has long been accepted that the double reference to zÀmoíov 
AAe£áv8peia módis (kai wAnoiov AM£avópónoAs) cannot be right, and 
must be emended. Exactly how, is not certain, and, as we shall see, 


** Cf. above, p. 31; below, pp. 116-7. 
? Cf. above, p. 30; below, pp. 109 ff. 
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it is possible that the corruption has spread into § 19, which con- 
tains a reference to Alexandropolis, the metropolis of Arachosia, ‘a 
Greek city by which the Arachotos flows', which marks for Isidore 
the limits of Parthian power.” 

One difficulty in interpreting Isidore's data should be mentioned. 
The epitome uses a number of different terms to describe localities, 
notably «dum, kwpdrods and sóAs, and we must beware of assum- 
ing that these terms can each be equated with one particular type 
of settlement, be it a Greek city (in whatever sense), a native 
Parthian city, an administrative centre, a village or a fort. Isidore 
is not writing a historical geography, but enumerating places, 
Mansiones, on a route. The word rés in particular is used of 
several different types of urban communities. Thus we find the 
expression zóÀç '"EAAqvís, MaxeSévev xriopa, used to describe Ichnai 
(Sr) (of which Stephanus S.V. "Ixyvas, modus Maxedovias, says OTL kai 
érépa rs AvaroAucjs mós), Nikephorion described (ibid.) as map 
Hidparyny rods ‘Envis, xticpa AMcédvópov BaciAéos, and Dura- 
Europus (ibid.) as 4oópa Nucávopos mods, kríoua. MaeBóvav, tro 8€ 
‘EAXjvev Eopwmos kaAcirau and again of the region of Apolloniatis 
he says (Š 2), dyer ð xópas, èv als orabuds, mów è ‘EAAnvi8a 
Apréuito . . . viv pévror ý mods Kadeirar Xaddoap; but, by contrast, 
we find (Š 3) adds 88. ‘EXAnvis XáAa, etra. Fabap rods... etra 
Lipok mods, and again (S 17) "EvOa wods Ilápw xat Kópok móAs, 
followed in the next section (Š 18) by the use of the word zóÀ¿ç for 
four native cities and for Areédvdpera móAs. It follows that in using 
Isidore we cannot take the word wéAts as a satisfactory criterion in 
itself for determining the origin or ethnic composition of a settle- 
ment. A native urban unit no less than a Maxeddvwv rriíopa could 
be a rós. The use of the plain descriptions modus and woAts ‘EAAnvis 
is characteristic of llepímAovs-literature already in the fourth 
century BC, e.g. in Pseudo-Scylax, where the formula is used both 
of Greek colonies and of dubiously Greek settlements," and in the 


3 See further below pp. 136 ff. for the interpretation of the text of Isidore regard- 
ing the Alexandrias. As noted above, n. 26, the description of Arachosia as ‘White 
India’ indicates the extension of Scytho-Parthian power under the Azes dynasty to 
that region. ‘Arachotoi’ seems to have given Stephanus and his sources no less 
difficulty than they gave Isidore or his excerptor. Stephanus lists Alexandria èv 
Apaxywrors (his (12) ), while in the entries s.vv. Apaywoia and Apaywzol both these 
are called zóAeis, the first repeating Eratosthenes' aberrant (or corrupt) reference to 
Apaxartoi ox anwbev Maccayeróv (Str. 513 = HIB, 63; cf. below, p. 139 n. 66, 
p. 144 n. 73), the second (Str. 516) describes it, like Isidore, as wéAts "TIv8ucfs. 

" See e.g. GGM i. 28 ff. §§ 22 ff, the wepiaAous of the regions of the JAA/pio: and 
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formula as preserved in Isidore the usage is equally ambiguous. A 
further complication in the use of Parthian evidence is the fact 
that, as noted above, the Parthians, like the Seleucids before them, 
renamed settlements on no principle known to us. It is wholly 
possible that the excess of Alexandrias in § r8 may arise from this 
cause. 

Pliny’s geographical books (notably v and vi) contain, as we 
have seen, much early matter relevant to the expedition of 
Alexander, and an occasional reference to Alexander-foundations, 
but our inability to penetrate the closed world of his sources, when 
unnamed, makes it impossible to assess fully the value of his 
evidence. When due allowance, however, is made for this, and for 
his own limited comprehension of the subject about which he was 
writing, he forms an essential link in the geographical tradition, in 
spite of the uncertainty which surrounds not only the question of 
his sources, but also the accuracy of the figures and facts trans- 
mitted by him. We have already seen that he quotes from both the 
bematists and Eratosthenes, and mostly agrees closely with the 
latter in regard to distances. We have also seen that he lists Isidore 
of Charax among his sources in the Index, and in the text of books 
ii and vi, and uses his larger geographical work, as well as Juba of 
Mauretania,” and also Artemidorus of Ephesus’ l'eeypadoópeva for 
continental measurements." Unfortunately, most of Pliny’s refer- 
ences to the settlements which he mentions—Antiocheia 
(Seleukeia) in Margiana, Alexandria in Sogdiana, Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, Ortospana, and Alexandria in Carmania—occur in 
sections of his text in which he does not name specific sources, so 


Néorot, where there are several examples of the usage, noted by me in Greek 
Historiography (ed. S. Hornblower, Oxford, 1993), 186-7. For the ambiguities in the 
use of the term in the Seleucid Empire see now Grainger, Seleukid Syria, 63 ff., and 
P. Briant, in Alexander the Great, Reality and Myth (Anal. Rom, Inst, Danici, Suppl. 
XX, 1993). 


? For Juba see FGrH 275, and Jacoby's excellent article, RE (2), and for Pliny's 
frequent use of him (see p. 88 n. 20, and cf. Juba F 28 ff (Arabia and Africa)) see 
Sallmann, 85 ff., esp. p. 85 n. 99. Pliny uses Juba for information about natural 
history (F 47, 54ff.), plants (F 62 ff.), precious metals (F 70 ff.), and other topics, 
and the interests of the two men clearly coincided at many points. Pliny says of him, 
v. 16 (Juba, T 12b), studiorum claritate memorabilior etiam quam regno, while 
Plutarch, Vit. Sert. 9 (Juba, T ro) calls him ó wdvrwy ioropucoraros BaciMov. 

? For Pliny's use of Artemidorus see Sallmann, 60 ff., who provides a very clear 
analysis of the problems relating to the Artemidoran element in Pliny and in other 
authors, and gives a list of all the passages in books ii and vi where Pliny quotes 
him. 
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that we are compelled, as so often, to fall back upon general con- 
siderations. The view that Isidore was Pliny’s main source for the 
eastern geography is based on the assumption noted above, that 
his reference to ‘Dionysius of Charax’ as the most influential recent 
writer on the East should be altered to ‘Isidorus’, and although this 
change might be expected to provide us with a major source for 
Pliny’s geographical material, it must be admitted that the actual 
quotations from Isidore in the text do little to strengthen the view 
that he used him in this capacity. At the same time the fragments 
of Juba are hardly more helpful in this respect; they too barely 
cover the relevant material in Pliny. Other Greek geographers used 
by Pliny are equally elusive, and have probably passed through 
Roman hands reflecting Roman conditions. Here M. Terentius 
Varro stands as the main figure in the background, though he too 
does not fit altogether in the role demanded of him as a major 
contributor to Pliny's geography." We can only conclude that, 
while Pliny’s distance-measurements show that he followed the 
Eratosthenic tradition based on the bematists, numerous other 
sources also contributed through unidentifiable intermediaries to 
his composite picture. Certainly in the present context, he has a 
place within the Hellenistic tradition, even if it is inconceivable that 
he knew at first hand all the Greek authors whom he quotes by 
name, either in the Index or in the text. 

The evaluation of the information provided by Ammianus, who, 
though of the mid-fourth century, may be treated here, is far from 
easy. His notable chorographical excursus on Sassanian Persia,” 
contains a considerable amount of information on the regions of 
Drangiana and Arachosia which coincides especially with Strabo, 


M I refer here to Sallmann's detailed treatment of this topic. His view, as 
expressed in his conclusion (265 ff.), is that only two works of Varro, the De 
Geometria. (which included the measurement of the oikoumene) and the Libri 
legationum come into count as geographical works, and that a Varronian ‘choro- 
graphia', utilized by Pliny as a major source, is a chimera. No less fanciful is the 
attempt to identify the quotations of ‘Varro’ as referring not to the Reatine, but to 
Varro Atacinus, author of a metrical chorography of about the same time as his 
great namesake: sce Sallmann, 37-9. 

5 xxiii, 6 §§ 54-72, passim. 

* See Gardthausen, Jahrb. f.Class. Philol. vi(2) (1872/3), 509-56,’ Die geo- 
graphischen Quellen Ammians'. His view that Ammianus used Eratosthenes 
directly is based on the agreement of the terminal points of routes etc., for the main 
regions with which we are concerned, i.e. the distance from the Caspian Gates to 
India via Ortospana (Str. 514; cf. above, p. 84); Amm. Marc. loc. cit. $ 70: habent 
(sc. Paropanisadae) autem etiam civitates aliquas, quibus clariores sunt Agazaca et 
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and, as Gardthausen saw over a century ago, probably indicates 
for this area a direct use of Eratosthenes, rather than of Strabo 
(who was little read in antiquity). However, while the Alexandrias 
mentioned by him—Alexandria in Arachosia, Alexandria Ariana, 
Alexandria in Carmania, and Alexandria in Sogdiana—are all to 
be found in Pliny," and could be derived from an earlier source, 
it seems probable that some of the cities to which he refers 
were surviving in his own day. I revert to this question below 


(pp. 192f.). 

There consequently cannot be very much doubt that in general 
much of the material surviving in the geographical sources—in 
Eratosthenes-Strabo and in Pliny-Ammianus—ultimately goes 
back to Eratosthenes himself, at times directly, otherwise through 
intermediaries and, in some cases, to the bematists whom he used. 
From this it follows that the geographers form a no less valid 
source of information than the Alexander-historians—in some 
cases, it may be noted, Pliny quotes the historians—even though, 


Naulibus et Ortospana, unde litorea navigatio ad usque Mediae fines, portis proximos 
Caspiis stadiorum sunt duo milia et ducenta. This is in excess of Strabo-Eratosthenes' 
15,500 by some 270 m.p. See also Str. 513. For the Black Sea Ammianus (xxii. 8. 
IO; Erat. UIB 79) quotes Eratosthenes and others: omnis autem eius velut insularis 
circuitus litorea navigatio viginti tribus dimensa milibus stadiorum, ut Eratosthenes 
affirmat et Hecataeus et Ptolemaeus. aliique huius modi, which, as far as stadiorum, 
Gardthausen regarded as derived directly from Eratosthenes. Str. 125 gives the dis- 
tance as 25,000 st. It is to be noticed that neither Strabo nor Ammianus quotes 
Eratosthenes by name in his section on Persia, and Gardthausen's view has been 
rejected as too unitarian. There can be no doubt that Ammianus also used many 
other sources, both Greek and Roman, including Isidore and Ptolemy. Mommsen, 
Hermes, 16 (1881), 602-36=GS vii. 393-425, though in general critical of 
Gardthausen's view, accepted that Eratosthenes was the most probable ultimate 
source for Ammianus' geography of Arachosia etc.: see especially GS 415-16. For 
attempts to isolate the elements in the Roman geographical tradition between Pliny 
and Solinus, which are relevant to Ammianus, see the history of the problem in 
Sallmann, sect. I, E (esp. pp. 127-34). The summary given by J. Fontane, 
Ammianus, Budé edn., vol. iv(1), 54-64 (bibliography, p. 57 n. r), illustrates the 
difficulty of determining Ammianus’ sources. 


" See Amm. xxiii. 6. 69: abundat autem haec eadem Aria oppidis, inter quae sunt 
celebria Vitaxa Sarmatina et Sotira et Nisibis et Alexandria; ibid. § 72: post quos (the 
Drangiani) exadversum Arachosia visitur, dextrum vergens in latus, Indis obiecta, quam 
ab Indo fluviorum maximo (unde regiones cognominatae sunt) amnis multo minor exoriens 
aquarum alluit amplitudine, efficitque paludem quam Arachotoscrenen appellant. Hic 
quoque civitates sunt inter alias viles, Alexandria et Arbaca et Choaspa; ibid. $ 59: Hic 
(in Sogdiana) inter alia oppida celebrantur et Cyreschata et Drepsa metropolis; ibid. 
S 49: (in Carmania): sunt etiam civitates, licet numero paucae, victu tamen et cultu 
perquam copiosae, inter quas nitet Carmana omnium mater et Portospana et Alexandria 
et Hermupolis. 
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quite apart from the fundamental defects and uncertainties of 
Greek methods of mensuration, outlined at the beginning of this 
chapter, the derivative nature of much of the material that they 
provide indicates the existence of distance-variations that may have 
accumulated or occurred in the text on the way, for instance in the 
long span of time between Eratosthenes and Ammianus, either 
through accumulated scribal error or through variants due to the 
use of secondary sources, as when Pliny chooses to cite Nearchos 
and Onesikritos from Juba.” It is to be remembered that for the 
regions with which we are now dealing the problem of the poss- 
ible ‘modernization’ of the information in the early sources hardly 
arises. Although it may have happened, by chance, as Pliny says,” 
that the ideas about Ceylon held by Eratosthenes and Megasthenes 
had been superseded by the journey of the freedman Annius 
Plocamus and by the voyage of the Sinhalese ambassadors to 
Rome, on the other hand knowledge of the geography of central 
Asia was still slight. The sketchy early Roman attempts at the 
mapping and chorography of the regions covered by Pliny’s Book 
vi are recorded by him,” and he guarded himself to the best of his 
ability against the presentation of antiquated information by ex- 
plicitly or tacitly using the latest available specialized sources, such 
as Isidore and Juba, while his frequent references to cities and 
tribes that had ceased to exist (particularly in the west) show his 
awareness of this problem; but little detailed information on such 
matters can have existed for the eastern regions. 

There remains one geographical source of a very different type 
from the chorographers and from the authors of ‘Stations’: 


3 See Plin. vi. 96: sed priusquam generatim haec persequamur indicari convenit quae 
prodidit. Onesicritus classe Alexandri. circumvectus in mediterranea Persidis ex India, 
enarrata proxime a luba (FGrH 275 F28), deinde eam navigationem quae his annis 
comperta servata hodie. There follows the account of the narratives of Nearchos and 
Onesikritos (FGrH 133 F133; 134 F28). 

? vi. 81-91. See also the graffito of Avods IIozAov Avviov IHAokápov, carved in 
the Wadi Menih, on the Berenike road, in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, JRS 43 
(1953), 38 ff. (SEG xiii. 614; A. Bernand, Pan du Désert, no. 65; cf. Bingen in BE 
1993, no. 685). 

* ‘Agrippa’ gave overall measurements for India, Plin. vi. 57 (= fr. 32, Riese, 
op. cit. below), and for the region between the Indus and the Tigris, the Persian 
Gulf and the Taurus (ibid. 137 — fr. 33), as also for Asia Minor and Armenia (v. 
102 = fr. 28). For attempts to elucidate the history of the geographical works, maps 
etc., that are attributed to Agrippa see the prolegomena to A. Riese, Geographi Latini 
Minores (1878 (repr. 1964)), and the detailed account of later theories in Sallmann, 
op. cit. 91 ff. 
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Claudius Ptolemy’s Geographical Guide, the Tewypadinh ‘Ydyynats,” 
closely based on Marinus of Tyre’s slightly earlier work, and con- 
sisting of a gazetteer to his projection of the oikoumene. Ptolemy’s 
final figure for the length of the inhabited world towards the rising 
sun, as far as the Land of the Sinai, is, for reasons that are 
sufficiently well known, 72,000 st., instead of about 52,000 (180° 
39' instead of approximately 126°), and the resulting co-ordinates 
are of little use in determining the true geographical location of 
sites not astronomically ascertained. In addition, however, to the 
list of places and their co-ordinates the gazetteer contains general 
statements of locations (@éce.s) and boundaries of regions and tribes 
in chorographical terms—as beyond the river, between rivers x 
and y, and so on—and these wider indications may be of value 
even within the framework of an erroneous projection. They are 
mostly given before the individual locations listed with their 
supposed co-ordinates, and, based as they are on the complex of 
sources used by Marinus and in part described by Ptolemy in the 
vigorous and critical first book of the Geography, from official 
Roman maps to (more especially) the information as to distances 
provided by travelling merchants (a source distrusted but used by 
Ptolemy), may be roughly correct in regard to general geographi- 
cal features; but the individual locations within the regions, deter- 
mined for the most part not by astronomical observation but by 
land measurements cannot be accepted in detail. The additional 
fact that a great many of the locations recorded by Ptolemy 
throughout the entire work are wholly unknown to other writers 
and to ourselves makes the task of utilizing his lists for true 
locations perilous, and is yet one more obstacle which any attempt 
to establish unknown locations has to overcome. 


* [can only refer here to work on Ptolemy that is directly relevant to the regions 
of Central Asia. Polaschek’s RE article (Suppbd. X, cols. 813 ff) provides an excel- 
lent mise-au-point. For a special edition with commentary of the portions of the 
text relevant to the present theme see I. Ronca's elaborate bilingual edition of the 
Central Asian section, Ptolemaios, Geographie 6, 9-21 (ISMEO, Rome, 1971). In A. 
Berthelot’s detailed reconstruction, L'Asie ancienne centrale sud-orientale daprés 
Ptolemée (Paris, 1930), 159-254, the locations given by Ptolemy are assigned with 
corrected co-ordinates to the modern map, which gives a false impression of the 
Ptolemaic map. McCrindle's veteran Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (Bombay, 
1855, repr. with introd. and add. notes by S. M, Sastri, Calcutta, 1927) is still use- 
ful, while L. Renan's La Géographie de Ptolemée, L'Inde, vii. 1-4 (Paris, 1928) deals 
mainly with Gangetic India and further east. I may note here that the introd. to the 
Hildesheim reprint (1966) of Nobbe's Tauchnitz text contains a brief but authorit- 
ative statement of the chief manuscripts by the late Aubrey Diller. 
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In general there is no sign that he used Hellenistic material of 
the type provided by the bematists and the chorographers. The 
information available to him from travellers’ reports of more recent 
date, whether derived directly from Marinus or not, clearly carries 
no warranty of the antiquity of a location, and it is matter for con- 
jecture how many of the cities etc. existed at the time Ptolemy 
wrote." He criticizes Marinus precisely for using unauthenticated 
and antiquated data, and makes a point of correcting his projec- 
tion where better information was available to him, brief though 
the interval was between them.” However, he mentions (probably 
from Marinus) a number of defunct cities in Greece proper and 
Sicily, mostly, as with Stephanus, classical or pre-classical cities, 
without any indication that they had ceased to exist (unlike Strabo 
and Pliny, who drew attention to this historically significant 
element)," and the same may be true of little-known cities of the 
east. 


3: Ptolemy quotes some sources used by Marinus: Philemon (RE (11)), i. 11. 7, 
where Marinus criticizes his measurement of the width of Ireland because it was 
based on information supplied by merchants; i. 9, one Diogenes, for conditions in 
the region of Cape Guardafui: 4ioyévy év Tud doi rv eis rdv "Ivbucjv mAeóvrow, 
«.7.A.3 ibid., in continuation, ‘a certain Theophilos’: Ocddirov 8é riva trav els rv 
Adpuciv mAeóvrov darò ràv 'Pámrov dvaxPjvat vóron, kal elxoorit hucpar ehndvbevar eis 
rà Apópara. It is clear that such sources, used by Marinus, like the famous Maes 
Titianos, the Macedonian merchant who sent traders to the Serai along the Silk 
Route (i. 1 1. 7), have nothing in common with the Hellenistic sources from the 
bematists to Strabo. Note that each (including Maes) is referred to with a qualify- 
ing rs. As an example of reliable regional knowledge we may note Ptolemy's refer- 
ence to Marinus' description of the route from the Caspian to Antiocheia Margiana 
by way of Ariana: i. 12. 7 máÀw è dad raúrns (Sc. "Ypkavías) 66s eis rv Mapyiaviv 
Avrióxeiav 8i. ts Apetas rà uév npóra npòs peonuBplav dmokAvew, rrjs Apeías Ónó ró 
abrév tais Kaoníaw TTbAats xetpévns mapdAdniov. This seems to be based on authen- 
tic reports, but it cannot be assigned beyond Marinus to any Hellenistic source of 
the type that we have been examining. For Ptolemy’s own co-ordinates for 
Margiana and Aria see vi. 10 (Margiana) and vi. 17 (Aria). 

2 i, 6. 2: having admitted the care exercised by Marinus in most respects (S 1) 
he goes on: ézei 8é $aívera. xai abros éviois re u) perd Karadjbews üftomíorov 
cvykaraTeÜépevos, kal ¿rL mepi TH épodov rijs Kataypadis moÀÀaxñ uijre Tob mpoxeípov, 
pnre Tob suppéerpov thy Séovoay mpdvotav menopévos, eixdtws mponyOnuev, oov 
duópeÜa Seiv, rie TàvÓpós mpayparelat ovveroeveyneiv émi TÓ eüAoycrepov Kal 
edxpyordérepov. Chs. 15-17 are particularly critical, and repay careful study. There 
is a German translation of them, with commentary by MZik and Hopfner, Klotho, 5 
(Vienna, 1938). Des Klaudios Ptol, Einführung in die darstellende Erdkunde, 1, Theorie 
und Grundlagen der darstellende Erdkunde. 

H See the list in Honigmann, RE, s.v. Marinos, col. 1769. It includes Megara 
Hyblaea, Gela, Megalopolis, Stymphalos, Haliartos, and others. For Pliny's populi qui 
sunt aut fuerunt see above, n. 4. Berthelot, op. cit. 113 ff. seems to underestimate 
the work of Marinus. 
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The chapters relevant to our purpose form most of bk. vi, 
namely: ch. 4 (Persis); 5 (Parthia); 6 (Carmanian Desert); 7 
(Arabia); 8 (Carmania); 9 (Hyrcania); ro (Margiana); rr 
(Bactria); 12 (Sogdiana); 13 (Sakai); 14-15 (Scythia); 16 (Serica); 
I7 (Aria); 18 (Paropamisadai); 19 (Drangiana); 20 (Arachosia); 
21 (Gedrosia) together with bk. vii, ch. r (India west of the 
Ganges). In the main regions listed, Margiana, Bactria, Drangiana, 
Arachosia, and Aria, Ptolemy records the following relevant cities, 
the actual location of which is considered in the next chapter: in 
Parthia, Hekatompylos (vi. 5. 2), in Carmania, Alexandria (vi. 8. 
14) in Margiana, Antiochia Margiana (vi. ro. 4), in Bactria, 
Zariaspa (vi. rr. 7), in Sogdiana, Alexandria Oxiana (vi. 12. 6) 
and Alexandria Eschate (ibid. in Aria, Artikaunda, and 
Alexandria (vi. 17. 6) and also apparently Areia (vi. 17. 7)—the 
order is Ptolemy's. 

We may then add to our list of Alexandrias, and associated 
cities, the following, mostly mentioned neither by the historians, 
nor by the Romance, but drawn from the geographical sources 
considered in this chapter (Alexandria Troas being omitted): 


Alexandria Ariana or ‘among the Arians’ (Bematists, Erat., Plin., 
Ptol.) 

Alexandria in Margiana (Plin., Ptol.) 

Alexandria Oxiana (in Sogdiana) (Ptol.) 

Alexandria in Arachosia (Isid., Ptol., Amm. Marc.) 

Arachotoi (Bematists, Erat., Plin.) 


To these we may add from the historians (ch. rir): 


Alexandria ad Aegyptum (Arr. etc.) 

Alexandria ad Caucasum (Arr., Diod., Curt. Ruf. (Plin.)) 

Nikaia (1) ad Caucasum (Arr.) 

Nikaia (2) and (Alexandria) (Bucephala) (Arr., Diod., Curt. Ruf.) 

Alexandria at junction of Akesines and Indus (Arr., Diod., Curt. 
Ruf.) 

Alexandria-Rambakia (Arr., Diod., Curt. Ruf. (Plin., Jub.)) 

Alexandria-Spasinou Charax (Arr. (Plin., Jub.)) 


From the historians and geographers we can, then, with some 
probability, extract some dozen Alexandrias and related foundations, 
such as the Nikaias, in the whole region between Hekatompylos 
and the eastern tributaries of the Indus. We may note that, except 
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in Ammianus (who refers to Alexandria in Arachosia among the 
civitates viles of that area, a phrase that suggests some con- 
temporary knowledge, and also refers to Alexandria in Aria and 
Alexandria in Sogdiana), there is no reference to any eponymous 
Alexander-city that can be assigned to a date later than Marinus- 
Ptolemy.” 

At one important point, however, the evidence provided by the 
two Arabic adapters of Ptolemy, al-Khuwarizmi and Suhrab (= ‘Ibn 
Serapion’), both of the ninth century Ap, the latter slightly the 
earlier of the two, enables us to proceed a little further. These texts, 
though not linguistically of any great difficulty, are totally unreli- 
able within small margins in respect of the co-ordinates, which are 
` provided with neither diacritical marks nor vowel-notation. Derived 
probably from a Syriac intermediary, they are extremely similar, 
though they appear to derive independently from an intermediate 
adaptor and translator, Their aim is to adapt Ptolemy’s lists to the 
world of their own day by the improvement (for the most part) of 
his co-ordinates, and by the addition of Islamic locations. They 
consist of a preface (lacking, in fact, in the sole manuscript of al- 
Khuwarizmi), followed by a list of cities situated in the regions 
covered by them, namely the eastern agülim (i.e. kipara), with 
their co-ordinates, followed in turn by a narrative description of the 
mountains, rivers, seas and islands within the klimata, each item 
with the area occupied or traversed by it, with all coordinates. In 
all sections considerable islamicization has taken place, and items 
recognizable from Ptolemy are interwoven with unrecognizable 
and indeed fabulous places.'^ This feature is analogous to the 

5 For the passages of Ammianus see above, n. 37. 

** The two texts are published by H. v. Maik, Bibl. Arab. Hist. u. geogr. 3 (1926), 
al-Khuwarizmi, and 5 (1930), Suhrab), and the references are to that edition. Mzik’s 
introductions give a brief analysis of the treatment of Ptolemy by these authors. A 
more general survey will be found in the translation of Barthold's preface to the 
Hudüd al-alam, printed in the prolegomena to Minorsky's edition of that work (2nd 
edn., as above, n. 16), pp. ro- r2. For al-Khuwárizmi see also the detailed treat- 
ment by Nallino, Mem. Linc. 1894 = Scritti Edite e Inedite v (1944), 458-532 (with 
bibliographical addenda by his daughter), which analyses the relationship between 
Ptolemy's co-ordinates and those of al-Khuwarizmi, but does not print the Arabic 
text. MZik has suggested in Beiträge z. historischen Geographie, Kulturgeographie, 
Ethnographie u. Kartographie, vornehmlich des Orients (ed. H. Mžik, Leipzig u. Wien, 
1929), 186 ff., that the fabulous names on al-Khuwarizmi’s map of the eastern and 
northern parts of the globe derive from the lost Arabic version of the Romance. He 
concludes: ‘die [i.e. the Arabic Romance] aber in der einen oder anderen Bearbeitung 


wesentlich von der Fassung des Pseudo-Kallisthenes abgewichen sein muss, wie sich 
im folgenden noch deutlicher zeigen wird.’ It is true that these place-names etc. link 
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presence in Ptolemy's lists of large numbers of non-Greek names, 
which, however, are not likely to be fabulous. The relevant infor- 
mation in al-Khuwárizmi is to be found in his entry among the 
Arachosian cities corresponding to Ptol. vi. 20. 4 (long. r14? o', lat. 
31°20'), Apaywros, which he gives as ‘the Eastern Iskandariya,” 
while Suhrab at the same point, by an illuminating oversight, has 
‘that is, Herat’.“* Both texts have Q.nd.h.r. among the towns of 
the region, and al-Khuwárizmi. says of the river adjacent to 
Iskandariya that ‘it flows by the city of Q.nd.h.r,"? exactly as 
Isidore says (§ 19, above, p. 91) that the Arachotos (the 
Arghandab) flows by Alexandria in Arachosia, a Greek city’. This 
is by far the earliest Arab reference to Qandahar, and makes the 
equation Alexandria in Arachosia = Qandahar virtually certain. It 
also confirms the evidence for the continuous occupation of the site 
under the Qaitul ridge until the early Islamic period. 


up with the al-Khdr-legend and the exploits of Dhü'l-Qarnein, but a direct link with 
the Romance must remain, at least at present, very speculative. It is a matter of con- 
siderable interest that, as Honigmann (RE, Marinos (2), cols. 1795-6) points out, 
al-Mas'üdi is alone among the Arabs in referring to Marinus; cf. Dunlop, Arab 
Civilization to AD 1500 (London and Beirut, 1971) r5rf., who quotes the relevant 
passage from his Tanbih. 


" See p. 132 (Ar. text), ll. 12-13, no. (1643 (Ar.)). Nallino lists the co- 
ordinates of Kandahar-Alexandria given by al-Khiwéarizmi in his analysis of the text 
(see above, n. 46), p. 37 = Scritti editi etc., p. 508. 

** p. 29, no. [250] (Ar.) 

2 pp. 132-3 ‘wa yemurru biqurb madinat al-Qandahar'. The whole phrase, 
under the general heading ‘Known rivers of Islam in the East’ reads ‘a river rises 
in the region between Iskandariya of the east and the mountains close by [co-ordi- 
nates], and runs between the city of Iskandariya and the mountain, and close to 
Qandahar.' The co-ordinates of the Arabic adaptation are close to those of Ptolemy 
in the corresponding passages. 


CHAPTER V 
Identifications 


THE purpose of this chapter is to consider the possible identification 
and location of the cities described as Alexandrias, or associated 
names, as recorded by the Alexander-historians and the geogra- 
phers. No attempt is made to discuss the identifications proposed 
for cities recorded only in the Alexandrian or Iranian lists, which, 
for the reasons explained in Chapters I and II, I disregard in this 
context. The historicity of the foundations under consideration in 
this chapter does not depend on their exact locations, and it has 
not been my aim to undertake a fresh study of the material from 
that point of view, though I have naturally indicated my own 
views on some of these very perplexing and, for the most part, 
insoluble topographical questions. I must also stress that, at the 
expense perhaps of the coherence of the narrative, I have entered 
only where necessary into the difficult problems of movement and 
logistics which form an essential part of the history of the cam- 
paigns themselves, since my focus is not on Alexander's military 
operations but on his foundations. 

The cities in question all lie, broadly speaking, within the region 
of Iran and Central Asia bounded on the west by the desert east of 
the Elburz Mountains, on the east by the Indus river, on the north 
by the Jaxartes-Tanais (Syr Darya), and on the south by the 
Persian Gulf. Within this vast region, embracing the later Muslim 
provinces of Khüzistaàn, Sijistàn, Khorasan, largely within the 
frontiers of modern Afghanistan, and ‘Beyond the River (Oxus)’, lie 
the chief cities associated with the name of Alexander. In terms of 
Hellenistic geography the area is covered by the first two ‘Seals’ of 
Eratosthenes (India and Ariana). The problem of their location and 
their identification with later cities is full of difficulties, of which the 
principal are as follows. 

I. The total number of sites surveyed in Afghanistan, especially 
in the last fifty years, naturally far exceeds the number of cities that 
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we are seeking.’ In particular the gazetteer of sites shows a heavy 
concentration of Achaemenid and Hellenistic sites (Seleucid, 
Bactrian, and, later, Kushan) in the area between the northern 
foothills of the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, especially along the 
valleys of the southern tributaries of the river, and along the course 
of the river itself, and another concentration, which includes more 
Parthian sites, in the lower Helmund valley between Lashkargar 
and Nad Ali (Zaranj). These sites are mostly unexcavated, and, in 
ancient terms, all of them unnamed. Some have been partially 
excavated, but for the most part they have only been superficially 
surveyed, and the historical chronology assigned to them is 
largely based on the collection of surface sherds and on the 
approximate date of surviving structures, if any. I shall have occa- 
sion to refer to some of these sites in due course. 

2. Arrian and the other Alexander-historians rarely give 
distances in terms either of land-measurements or of day-marches, 
and their descriptions of natural features are not precise enough to 
enable us to identify anything other than the largest physical 
features such as mountain-ranges, the major rivers and the deserts. 
We have consequently very little information based on Alexander’s 
bematists from our historical sources. 

3. The geographers, to whom we owe our knowledge of the 
distances calculated by the bematists on whom they drew, though 
they provide distances, rarely agree with one another, and, as has 
already been emphasized, different manuscripts of the same passage 
may vary considerably, and already varied in antiquity. I have said 
enough about this in the previous chapter, so I may limit myself 
here to stressing that attempts to determine a location within a 
distance of even fifty miles on the basis of literary evidence, or 


! For the study of the sites I rely on the invaluable Gazetteer of Archaeological Sites 
in Afghanistan by W. Ball and J.-C. Gardin (Paris, 1982), where every recorded site 
is given a serial number. I refer to this simply as ‘Ball’ followed by the number of 
the entry. Archaeology in Afghanistan, ed. F. R. Allchin and N. Hammond (London, 
1978) refers to most of the sites in a historical and archaeological survey stretch- 
ing from the earliest times to the Timurid period, and is an invaluable handbook. 
The historical geography of the region between the Oxus and the Indus is treated 
in A. Foucher's classic, if prolix, work, La Vieille Route de PInde de Bactres à Taxila 
(2 vols. Paris, 1942-7 (Mém. DAFA r) ), based on the early researches of the DAFA, 
from 1922 to 1925. I refer to this as Vieille Route. The data provided by this 
admirable work are naturally in some respects superseded. The sober analysis given 
by Brunt in App. viii of his edition of Arrian (i. 487-509) provides an excellent 
guide to the chronology, logistics and geography of the whole campaign in the east; 
cf. also ibid. vol. ii, App. xviii. 
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of Ptolemy’s co-ordinates, and corresponding attempts either to 
emend or to explain away discrepancies on the basis of modern 
measurements, cannot hope to succeed. Great help is provided by 
the Itineraries and records of routes and distances of the earliest 
Arab geographers and recorders of postal stages (barid), especially 
for the provinces of Sijistàn and Khorasan, though they must be 
used with caution, on account of possible changes in natural con- 
ditions. 

4. Although archaeological research has opened up new fields of 
study in Afghanistan and Pakistan, only three excavated sites play 
a significant role in this discussion— Ai Khanüm on the Oxus, 
Kandahar in the south of Afghanistan, and Begràm in the Kabul 
Kuhistàn basin, at the southern foot of the Hindu Kush. The great 
progress resulting from the discovery of the first two sites-—— Ai 
Khanüm fairly thoroughly, Kandahar only very slightly, investi- 
gated—lies in the ascertained fact that both enjoyed a period of 
Greek occupation contemporary with the early Hellenistic Age in 
Greece, and both had previously been important Achaemenian 
centres. The third site, Begram, though probably to be equated 
with Kapisanaki (Kapisa), an old Achaemenid settlement, which 
persisted till a late date, has not yielded significant evidence of the 
Hellenistic period or earlier. In general it has to be borne in mind 
that the effect of the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century in 
Afghanistan was decisive: cities which had flourished in Sassanian 
and early Islamic times were utterly destroyed, and usually levelled 
to the ground— a fairly simple operation when the walls were for 
the most part of mud-brick. What now appears above ground in 
the form of citadels, forts, and mounds, when not crowned by a 
Buddhist stupa, represents mostly reconstructions of post-Mongol 
date. At Kandahar the pre-Islamic level at Shahr-i-Kuhna, the Old 
City, where ascertained, lies many metres below the present 
ground-level, and its discovery was made possible by the fact that 
the modern city of Kandahar is on a wholly different site. At Herat, 
to take another major site, where the identification, though not the 
precise location, is certain, the Islamic city of today, or yesterday, 
stood where it had stood from early Islamic times, and if the pre- 
Islamic city, Alexander’s foundation, was in the same immediate 
area, it must lie far below the present city. It follows that little is 
to be gained by associating any of the promising-looking mounds 
of Afghanistan or further north with this or that Hellenistic city 
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simply on the basis of approximate location. The mounds have to 
be excavated to determine their age, and indeed their authenticity 
as mounds with occupation levels; some may be artificial and 
erected for defensive purposes on some sort of scaffolding, others 
are simple earthworks. Identifications, then, must be established 
beyond all doubt, or otherwise treated with the greatest reserve. 
We shall see that, on closer scrutiny, the actual location even of a 
generally accepted identified site such as Alexandria in Aria—Herat, 
may pose insoluble problems. Consequently the assignment of 
precise reasons of short-term strategy or long-term policy for the 
location of a foundation is hazardous unless, as with Alexandria on 
the Jaxartes, the purpose of the foundation is specified by our 
sources. We may contrast the case of Hellenistic foundations of 
which the precise site is known, and the significance of the choice 
of site can be determined by study of the map or by autopsy, as 
well as by an understanding of the general political and strategic 
advantages of a specific situation. 

To these historical factors which create uncertainty, we must 
add the variations in climate and cultivation which complicate 
the argument at many points. There is, first of all, a man-made 
problem, that caused by the ruthless violence of the Mongols 
and the continued depredations of the nomad on the sown land. 
The problem of nomadism is certainly much older than the age 
of Alexander, who tried to cope with it, and it continued through- 
out antiquity and ever since. The eating out of cultivated land, 
particularly in Turkestan in the north and Sijistan in the south, 
has led to the increase of desert areas at the expense of oases and 
cultivatable land, which has to some extent been compensated in 
medieval and modern times by the extension of cultivation through 
the development of canal systems and other irrigational measures. 
Yet again, both to the south of the Hindu Kush and in the Indus 
Valley there has been considerable variation in drainage areas, so 
that, for instance, the lower reaches of the Helmund river run at 
some points by a different course from that which they followed in 
antiquity, while the whole map of the Lower Indus, its tributaries 
and its delta, was very different two thousand years ago.? Only the 
mountains and their passes have remained more or less (the latter 
by no means wholly) the same, and these, in the absence of 
surveying techniques, the ancients were unable to describe or 


? See below, pp. 163-4. 
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orientate in a plausible form. In general we must think of move- 
ment and communication in terms not of roads, which as strictly 
definable features are, for the most part, a late development, but of 
tracks along river valleys, however narrow, and over passes, how- 
ever precipitous. The mainly level route from Herat to Kandahar, 
which cuts across, and does not follow, the river valleys, is a major 
exception to this pattern of communications. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, it remains possible to 
identify with a greater or less degree of probability, mainly by 
the combination of the information provided by the geographers 
and historians, the approximate location of some of Alexander’s 
authentic foundations. I propose to consider them in sequence from 
the south-west to the north-east, that is, across the later route to 
Khorasan, and then from the northernmost point (Alexandria 
Eschate) south-east to the Indus Valley and beyond, and then west- 
ward back to the head of the Persian Gulf. As already indicated, I 
give only a few references to modern discussions, which, however 
ingenious, cannot solve the problems inherent in the conflicting or 
insufficient ancient literary evidence. 

Our survey begins at the east end of the southern Caspian Gates, 
the point of departure of the measurements of the bematists and 
geographers,’ but unfortunately not specifically mentioned by the 
Alexander-historians. The first significant location to be noted is 
Hekatompylos. The distance from the Gates to Hekatompylos given 
by our sources varies considerably, and even if the stade used in 
each case was certain, discrepancies would remain. As already 
stated, Pliny gives the distance as 133 Roman miles (= approxi- 
mately 1,064 stades), whereas Eratosthenes gives 1,960 stades 


! See above, pp. 84-5, where the figures of the stages are tabulated. The reserva- 
tions expressed about the figures must be borne in mind throughout. The southern 
Caspian Gates are located beyond reasonable doubt at the Sar-Darrah valley which 
slices through an eastern spur of the Elburz Mountains, and which is some six miles 
long, its length being a physical factor which creates a basic margin of doubt in all 
calculations based on distances from it; 6 miles = 50 stades, according to which end 
of the pass was used as base-line, would account, for example, almost exactly for 
the estimated discrepancy between Apollodorus of Artemita and Pliny (see below, 
n. 7 and rr). Modern calculations are largely based on a base-line at the eastern 
end, and this seems likely to be correct: see the discussions by Stahl, Geogr. Journal, 
64 (1924), 318-20, and Hansman, JRAS (1968), 116-19 (with map on p. 117). 
The fullest analysis of the geographical evidence relating to Alexander's movements 
for the region between the Caspian and Herat is that of Marquart, op. cit. below 
(n. 11), pp. 60 ff., but his identifications are very uncertain, and involve numerous 
emendations to Strabo and other writers, both Greek and Arabic. 
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or c.245 miles,! a variation that, it has been suggested, results 
from his having taken the northern Gates, a pass across the true 
Caucasus, west of the Caspian, as his starting-point. Apollodorus of 
Artemita, whom Strabo expressly quotes in an adjacent passage to 
that in which he quotes Eratosthenes, gives the figure of 1,260 
stades or c.157 miles, some 24 miles more than Pliny. The dis- 
crepancy can, however, be further reduced, since it can be estab- 
lished on independent grounds that Apollodorus used a short stade 
(i.e. of forty to the schoenus, like Eratosthenes) of ro2 metres, and 
this figure, multiplied by 1,260, the distance in stades (at thirty to 
the Roman mile) from Hekatompylos to the Caspian Gates accord- 
ing to Apollodorus, gives a distance of just over 128 miles as com- 
pared with Pliny's figure of 133 Roman miles. The agreement 
between Pliny and Apollodorus is thus sufficiently close to enable 
us, from a base-line at the Caspian Gates, to place Hekatompylos 
approximately 20 miles south-west of Damghàn.? 

This region has been investigated repeatedly, but it is only in 
recent years that a positive identification with preserved remains 
has been achieved at a point 20 miles (32 km.) south-west of 
Damghàn called Shahr-i-Qümis. Here, close to the line of the 
modern (and ancient) road into Khorasan, in the area of the 
Persian Kumisene, a survey followed by an exploratory excava- 
tion (unfortunately incomplete) revealed a large complex of 


* See above, p. 84, and below, n. 9. Strab. 514 (IB 20): Aéye 8€ xoi otrw ra 
Siactipara’ dad Kaaníov muddy eis Tv0oós, els uév Ekaróunvàov yiMovs évveaxoaious 
é£jkovrá dacu, «.7.À. (cf. below, n. 6). 

5 Strab. ibid. (ch. ix, init.): eio! 8’ dad Kaomíov muddy eis uév PPáyas avráótot 
mevraxdator, ws pnow AmoMóBopos, eis 8' Ekaróunvàov, rò àv IHapÜvaicv BaoíAewv, 
xAroe Staxdoror é&kovra. 

^ Kiessling, RE, s.v. Hekatompylos, cols. 2794 ff., points out that Apollodorus’ 
estimate of the known distance between Rhagai and the east end of the Sar-Darrah 
defile, 5r miles, is 500 stades (Strab. loc. cit.), which results in a stade of 102 m. 
However, he develops his argument in a direction that seems unacceptable, 
arguing that Eratosthenes and Apollodorus cannot have been at variance over such 
a fundamental measurement. He consequently proposes to emend Strabo (loc. cit. 
n. 5) to yio: évveakóowo:, thus placing Seleucid-Parthian Hekatompylos at Shahr- 
Rüd, some two-thirds of the entire route further from Sar-Darrah, and assumes that 
the bematists’ figure, 1,064 st., which gives a position near Damghàn, refers to an 
earlier Achaemenid-Median site (in fact, Kiessling prefers Simnàn), which was 
moved to Shahr-Rüd. This is an unnecessary complication, and is contradicted by 
the archaeological evidence: see n. 9. 

? See the summary of investigations given by Hansman, loc. cit. pp. 1161f. The 
failure of Damghan to yield pre-Islamic remains at levels below the present town- 
level leaves no room for doubt that the identification should be abandoned. 
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mounds dating from the Parthian period, with surface sherds of 
Achaemenian date. The core of this complex the excavators pro- 
pose to identify with Hekatompylos.* Even if this is not absolutely 
certain, there can be no doubt that the site, the first large Parthian 
settlement to be excavated in the area, and at the right distance, 
according to the bematists’ reckoning (Pliny), from the Caspian 
Gates to Alexandria in Ariana, the first foundation after the Gates, 
has much to commend it.’ The difference between Damghan and 
Shahr-i-Qümis as candidates for Hekatompylos is less, it must be 
emphasized, a matter of distance—for the distance between them 
is only 20 miles, which can hardly be accounted significant on a 
long stretch—than of archaeological evidence: Shahr-i-Qümis, 
whether Hekatompylos or not, is certainly a Parthian site with 
evidence of Achaemenid antecedents, and no such site has been 
scientifically recorded elsewhere in the region. Moreover, Polybius’ 
reference to Hekatompylos in connection with the expedition of 
Antiochus III makes the old identification of Hekatompylos — 


5 See Hansman, loc. cit., and Hansman and Stronach, ibid. (1970), 28 ff. (cf. also 
the summary by S. A. Matheson, Persia: An Archaeological Guide? (1976), 193 ff). 
For the Parthian seals from the site see most recently A. D. H. Bivar, Iran, 20 
(1982), 161 ff. 

? The excavators rightly say, op. cit. (1970), p. 61, that on the basis of the 
combination of distances and site-evidence, together with the absence of any 
known alternative site providing the requisite evidence in the area, ‘it would 
seem not unreasonable to reaffirm . . . that the site of Shah-i-Qümis Area B is, in 
fact, Parthian Hecatompylos.’ Brunt, Arrian (Loeb edn.), i (1976), 496, objects to 
the identification on the ground that the calculation of distances is unsatisfactory, 
and, like Kiessling, he prefers an identification closer to the 1,960 stades given by 
Eratosthenes, regarding Apollodorus! 1,260 as a copyist's error; but to do this he 
has to reject the figure of 500 stades given as the distance from Rhagai to the 
Caspian Gates. Both figures could be accepted on the supposition that the longer 
distance is from the northern ‘Caspian Gates’, as Engels (op. cit. below, n. 10) 
pp. 81 n. 52; 83 n. 61; 157-8, suggested; but although Pliny vi. 30 says that 
the two gates were frequently confused (Ab iis sunt Portae Caucasiae magno errore 
multis Caspiae dictae, cf. Treidler, RE, s.v. Portae Caspiae, and Mittelhaus, ibid. 
s.v. Kaukasiai Pylai) it is difficult to suppose that Eratosthenes made this error at a 
time when the Caucasian Gates were much less known than they were in the 
period of the early Empire (cf. Plin. vi. 40, on the confusion of name at the time 
of Corbulo's expedition to Armenia: sunt autem aliae Caspiis gentibus iunctae, quod 
dinosci non potest nist comitatu rerum Alexandri Magni. In the surviving version of 
Alexander's speech at Opis, Arr. vii. 10. 6, the same confusion may occur, 
whatever its source; ómepflávra è róv Kaóxacov jnép tas Kaomías zúÀas, though 
here the reference could be to the Paropamisadai; cf. Arr. iv. 22. 4, quoted below 
n. 78 ózepflaAóv 8é róv Kadxacov). In any case the objections raised by Brunt on 
account of the extremely vague and easily corrupted figures for distances do not out- 
weigh the positive arguments provided by the evidence of the site of Shahr-i-Qümis 
itself. 
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Damghan untenable." For our purpose the identification is of less 
significance than it might seem to be, for though it establishes the 
fixed location from which distances to Alexander's foundations in 
the Iranian provinces were originally calculated, the figures them- 
selves after Herat are so uncertain that the value of Hekatompylos 
as a cardinal point is much reduced. To these foundations I now 
turn. 


I. ALEXANDRIA IN ARIA(NA) 


A characteristic lacuna in our evidence is revealed in regard to this 
city. Its existence is attested by the bematists and by Eratosthenes, 
but, like other cities of less importance, it is not mentioned by the 
Alexander-historians. These agree in saying only that Alexander's 
route from Zadracarta in Hyrcania lay through Ariana," and 
that having advanced from Ariana ‘towards Bactra’ he returned 
thither to subdue the rebellious Satibarzanes. Alexandria in Ariana 
is mentioned in the primary geographical sources (Eratosthenes,” 


' See Polyb. x. 28. 7, with Walbank's very clear note and sketch-map, ad loc. 
An identification of Hekatompylos with Shahr-Rüd would have involved Antiochus 
in retracing his steps over a considerable distance. D. W. Engels, Alexander the Great 
and the Logistics of the Macedonian Army (California, 1978) 83, accepts this iden- 
tification. For his analysis of the distances from the Caspian Gates see his Table 8, 
p. 157; his figures agree essentially with mine. 

" Arr. Hi. 25. r; Diod. xvii. 78 (contracted account); Curt. Ruf. vi. 6. 33. The 
first location named in Ariana is Sousia: ¿z¿ rà rs Apefas ópia kai. Lovatav, mów 
tis Apeías. This may well be represented by the Arabic and later Tüs (for which see 
Le Strange, 388-9), which is in the right location, though the vowel-change is 
against it (cf. Marquart, Untersuch. 2. Gesch. Eran, ii. 65, who has doubts about the 
*Umformung). 

? Strab. 514= HB 63: rà 8e &iaorjpara oro) Aéyev dard ev rod Kaomíov èni tov 
Küpov ds xtMovs éxraxoalous ora8(ovs, évOev 8’ emi Kaomías midas mevrakvayiMovs 
é£axoolous, elr’ eis AMe£dvópeiav. rův èv Apiow é£farioyiMovs rerpakoatovus, eir! eis 
Bákrpav Thy nów, 7 Kat Zapidora KaAetrat, Tpiaxirtous éxtaKxoatous éB8ouikovra, er’ 
eni tov Tačápryv norapóv, é$) dv Ad€Eavdpos xev, ws mevrarıoyiÀlovs': duot Sraxidtor 
diopdpror EEaxdaror éßðouýrovra; cf. ibid. IIB 20 (second excerpt): eis 8’ AdegavSpecav 
ayy év Apiow rerpaxtoxtdious mevraxoatous rpiákovra, eir! eis IIpodaoíav rip èv 
payye xiMovs. éEaxocious, of 8€ wevraxooious, K.r.À. Berger, Eratosth, 248 n. 2, 
pointed out that the earlier modern geographers (Ritter etc.) had placed Alexandria 
in Ariana north of Eratosthenes’ Taurus-line, and that is in fact a possible interpre- 
tation of the passage given by Strab. 68 = Berger, IHA 2, where he associates Aria 
with the region of Hyrcania and says, of the route to Bactria, émewa ñ èri ri 
‘Ypxaviav ÜdAarrav brépbcars Kai 1) éóe£ijs ý éni Bárrpa kai rods énéxewa Zkóllas 6805 
defta eyovre rà Spy, but in the fragments IIIB 20-3, dealing with the regions beyond 
Hekatompylos, he clearly associates Ariana throughout with the provinces south 
and east of the Elburz range, on the north with Bactria, on the south and east with 
Drangiana and Arachosia. 
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who was no doubt using the bematists quoted by Pliny,” and Pliny 
himself) and it is also in Stephanus' list." Of its existence in the 
third century Bc there can, then, be no doubt, but the failure of 
the historians, who describe Alexander's activities in and around 
the oasis in some detail, to mention that he built a city there, is 
undoubtedly surprising. Consequently, although, unlike Merv, dis- 
cussed below, our ancient sources do not suggest that the founda- 
tion was of a later date than Alexander, the possibility exists. It 
was evidently built somewhere near the site of Artacoana, the 
capital or main citadel of the Achaemenid satrapy of Aria, which 
Alexander now conquered, though how near it is not possible to 
determine. The proximity and yet separateness of the two, is indi- 
cated by Pliny, who (not quoting the bematists) says oppidum 
Artocoana, Arius amnis qui praefluit Alexandriam ab Alexandro 
conditam, while he describes Artacabene as multo pulchrius sicut 
antiquius (than Artacoana) Artacabene, iterum ab Antiocho munitum. 
He adds that Artacoana had a circumference of 30 stades and 
Artacabene, the site and identity of which are unknown, of 50. 
Beyond this, however, we are left with some unanswerable 
questions concerning the location both of the new city and also of 
Artacoana, which survived to be mentioned by Strabo and others." 


3 NH vi. 6r (cf. above, p. 79 n. 6): Diognetus et Baeton itinerum eius mensores 
scripsere a portis Caspiis Hecatompylon Parthorum quot diximus milia esse, inde 
Alexandriam Arion, quam urbem is rex condidit, DLXXV mil., etc. 

? ¿88óum èv AMpíow €bver HapÜvalv xarà rjv Tv8ucijv. 

15 See below, n. 21. Engels, op. cit. 87 ff, who maintains that Alexander, on his 
first entry into Ariana, proceeded north from the modern Mashshad, not south-east, 
follows the narrative of Curtius (vi. 22 ff.) closely, and regards the isolated rock-girt 
plateau to which the Arians retreated as distinct from Artacoana, and identifies 
it with the remarkable natural redoubt of Kalat-i-Nadir, which lies in an almost 
inaccessible area of the Persian- Russian frontier, on the edge of the Karakum desert. 
Although Curtius’ account of the praerupta rupes is very graphic, I must confess that 
I find it very hard to believe that Alexander did not first enter the valley of the Hari- 
Rüd, and also that the plateau, described by Engels from Curzon, Persia, i. 133, as 
‘the most famous stronghold in the Near East, the “Gibraltar” of Persia’, is that 
described by Curtius. Leaving on one side for the present the historical question 
whether Alexander originally intended to enter Bactria by a route north of Maimana 
to Merv Shahijan, and evaluating the identification of the Kalàt with the praerupta 
rupes (Artacoana or not) on its physical merits, there is a very real difficulty about 
the dimensions of the remote retreat. Curtius vi. 6. 23 says circuitus eius xxx et duo 
stadia comprehendit, that is, something over four miles, and Engels p. 88 n. 81. pro- 
vides a comparable figure for the perimeter of the interior plain based on 
the only measurements available to him, those of *a Greek named Basil Batatzes' 
in 1728 (ie. the remarkable metrical account of his mercantile journeys in 
Asia written by Vatatzes, and published by Legrand, Publications de P École des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes, 2° sér. xix, Nouveaux Mélanges Orientaux (Paris, 1886), 
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Qodàma and Yàküt both identify Herat as built by Alexander, 
saying that Alexander built Herat when returning from his voyage 
to China, but the former does not say that it was called 
Iskandariya, and Yākūt does not include the identification in his 


185-295). C. E. Yate visited the site in 1885, and described it in Khurasan and Sistan 
(Edinburgh, 1900) r55íf. (see below, n. r9), and gives it as ‘some sixty miles in 
[external] circumference’. (He adds that his brother described the interior of the 
redoubt in detail in The Daily Telegraph of an unspecified date in August 1885, 
which I have not seen.) Curzon, who was prevented from entering the inner area, 
though he reached the southern entrance, describes it in his detailed narrative, loc. 
cit. 126-40 (with a clear panoramic sketch on p. 134), as ‘some twenty miles in 
total length by five to seven in breadth', and he estimates the length of the steep 
southern face, by which he attempted to enter, as ‘nearly twenty miles in a straight 
line’, while his estimate of the total area is ‘comprising a probable area of 150 
square miles’. These figures are confirmed by C. M. McGregor, who entered the 
redoubt and traversed the whole plateau in 1875: see his Narrative of a Journey 
through the Province of Khorassan in 1875 (London, 1879), ii. 52ff. (p. 53: ‘It is a 
district, or a basin fortified in the most wonderful manner by nature. In shape it is 
something like a foot, and it must have a length of twenty miles by a breadth of 
two to four miles’); and it is clear that, as McGregor says, the Kalat is an entire 
district and not a single feature such as is indicated by Curtius, though in other 
ways (the abundant supply of water and timber) the plateau described by Curtius 
certainly resembles the Kalat (for other visits to the Kalàt see the Index to A. 
Gabriel’s useful summary of travellers’ journeys, Die Erforschung Persiens (Vienna, 
1952) ). It is difficult to believe that Arrian's authorities, who described in detail 
Alexander's great achievement in scaling the Rocks of Chorienes and Aornos, would 
have passed over in silence the operation that would be required to capture the 
Kalat. It is also hardly credible that the long and extremely arduous journey, for the 
most part of several days, required to reach the entrance to the Kalat from any 
direction, except perhaps the east, which does not come into question, would have 
been undertaken simply to avoid a confrontation with Alexander's forces. Engels's 
view that Alexander's original route to Bactria lay through the Turkmen desert to 
Merv Sháhijin and thence to the Oxus, stands or falls on this identification. 
Following Curtius, he distinguishes this site from Artacoana, and places the latter 
at an unknown location in the Turkmen desert (p. 91): ‘If Artacoana is located in 
the Soviet Union, it will only be a matter of time before the extensive excavations 
and survey work undertaken in Turkmenistan will uncover it. Khorasan in Iran, as 
was noted, has not yet received adequate attention from archaeologists, and if the 
city is located here, we will have to wait a good deal longer for its discovery.’ It is 
worth calling attention here to the extraordinary similarity between the mountain 
retreat described by Curtius and the very similar locality, named Sirunka, utilized 
in like circumstances by the native inhabitants of Tambraka, in the neighbourhood 
of Astarabad (and therefore close to Kalat-i-Nadir) on the occasion of Antiochus the 
Great's Hyrcanian expedition in 207 nc. See Polyb. x. 31. 6: ovorqoápevos 86 rip 
mwopeíav dx; éflofAero kal mapayevópevos èni Táyflpaka, mów áre(gyvorov, éxovoay 0€ 
Baoirera kat péyelos, abro? kareorývwoe. trav 8€ mÀeiorov memowuévav riv dmoyópgow 
€x re tis náyns kal ris mepuceiuévgs xopas els THY mpocayopevopéryy Lipvyxa mów— 
auvéBawe reola: (exelvyv, add. Büttner-Wobst) o9 paxpav ris TapBpaxos, efvar 86 js 
"Ypkavías ws àv ei Baouwjiov Sid te thy Óxvpórgra Kai THY GAAQV edxatpiav—xpwe 
raúryv é€ereiv peta Bias. The issue was different, for the Hyrcanians slaughtered the 
Greeks in the city: in cont... . kai rods uev “EAAnvas xataoddéartes Tobs èv rit Ae, 
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list of cities of that name.'^ Tabari also attributes the city to 
Alexander without giving it its pre-Islamic name." 

The location of Alexandria Ariana within the general area of 
Herat has been accepted largely without debate. The historic 
Islamic city lies at the centre of a large and very fertile oasis, and 
is described by the Arab geographers as offering (like so many 
other Islamic cities) the delights of civilized life, and a rich and 
luxurious vegetation. With the Arius amnis, the Hari-Rüd, running 
through the oasis in many channels and with many canals, it still 
forms the natural starting-point of all routes east to Arachosia and 
north-east to Balkh, skirting or penetrating the Hindu Kush. It is 
the natural site of a strategic urban settlement, and played a major 
role in political considerations of the area in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries." 


rà Óé émujavéorara +@v oKxevdv Siaprdcavres vukrós dmeyópuaav. For the location 
see Walbank ad loc. who, however, does not call attention to the remarkable 
similarity between the two occasions, and the two locations; the latter suggests that 
unusual specific features such as mountain redoubts in these wild regions are not 
to be regarded as unique, as other events in Alexander's campaign showed. 


'* Qodàma, p. 265 (FT 207) (BGA vi) (see above, p. 56 n. 27); Yáküt, s.v. (cf. 
ibid. n. 26). In Qodama the next city in geographical sequence founded by 
Alexander is Zaranj, for which see below, p. 126. 

17 See Tabari, I. 2 702. Cf. also Provincial Capitals, 8 12. 

5 See e.g. Droysen, GE iii, 215-16 = FT ii. 673-4; Tomaschek, RE (2); Tarn, 
Alex. ii. 234, 241; Tscherikower, 102. 

1? For descriptions of Herat and its surroundings see, among many other 
accounts, those of G. B. Malleson, Herat, The Granary and Garden of Central Asia 
(London, 1880), 9ff.; C. E. Yate, Northern Afghanistan (Edinburgh, 1888), ch. III, 
‘Herat and its Antiquities’; also his brother, A. C. Yate's (also a member of the 
Afghan Boundary Commission), Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission 
(Edinburgh, 1887); he did not enter Herat, but describes the valley of the Hari Rid 
(pp. 133 ff.). The members of the Boundary Commission had unique opportunities 
of traversing the region between Herat and the Russian frontier, and their accounts 
are invaluable (and sometimes surprising, as when C. E. Yate (p. 103) says that they 
observed tiger footprints in the Maruchak area, north of Herat, in the valley of the 
Murghab). The earlier travellers sometimes give fuller accounts; among the best is 
that of A. Conolly, Journey to the North of India (London, 1st edn. 1834; 2nd edn. 
1838), part of which (ii. rff) is quoted by Malleson, op. cit. 37ff. Substantial 
extracts from Malleson and C. E. Yate are reprinted in Nancy Dupree's Afglianistan 
(History and Geography of Central Asia, i (Buckhurst Hill, Essex, 1972), 74-132 
and 1 33-53). Some other early travellers are quoted in the following notes. Among 
modern writings the most closely observed is the oecistic study by Abdul Wasay 
Najimi, Herat, the Islamic City: A Study in Urban Conservation (London, 1988), which 
is invaluable for a detailed study of the oasis and its present irrigation. Ibn Hawqal's 
description (2nd half of the 10th cent. ap) (BGA iË, 4371; pp. 4221f. trans. 
Kramers-Wiet) is quoted by numerous writers, notably by Le Strange, LEC 407 ff. 
(based on the first edition, published by De Goeje (1873); the longer text published 
by Kramers as the second edition (1938) is unaltered at this point). Ferrier, Caravan 
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Nevertheless the exact location of Alexander's city and its rela- 
tion to Artacoana alike remain unknown, and unless excavations 
in depth are ever undertaken at Herat the first problem will remain 
unsolved. The old city of Herüt lies some two miles north of the 
Hari-Rüd, and approximately four miles from the mountain range 
to the north, the rugged foothills of which overshadow the city. At 
the north end, above the old city stands, or stood, the citadel, the 
Kuhandiz, which was probably originally constructed in the early 
Islamic period, when it was described by Ibn Hawqal, who states 
that it had its own circuit of walls, quite separate from those of the 
city itself, with four gates bearing the same names as the four gates 
of the city. The citadel was destroyed during, and rebuilt after, 
various conquests of the city over the succeeding centuries, and 
today (or yesterday) what is left of it is Timurid.? It is natural to 
suppose that Islamic Heràt stood on the site chosen by Alexander 
for his new city, but there is no evidence that the citadel was in 
existence before the Islamic period; its secrets, if it has any, lie deep 
beneath what remains of its earthworks. We can only say that in 
general terms the site of Herat seems the most likely position for 
the city, facing the river and protected by the mountains to the 
north. 

The previously existing city or fort, presumably the Persian 
administrative centre for the province of Aria, called in our sources 
Artacoana, or some variant of that name, comes into prominence 
in the same context, with reference to the revolt of Satibarzanes, 
and Alexander's precipitate return from the first stage of his 
march to Bactria. It remains uncertain whether the high plateau 
to which the local population fled on the news of his return, when 
Satibarzanes left no less precipitately with his two thousand horse 
Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, Afghanistan, etc. (London, 1856), 139, describes 
the medicinal attraction of the river: ‘The clear and limpid waters of the Heri are 
pleasant, though aperient.’ Experience has taught me that the same is true of the 


waters of the Nile south of the dams. The same observer pointed out that the water- 
level of Herat was very high. 


? See the references in n. 19. Photograph no. 10 in R. and S. Michaud’s 
Afghanistan (Eng. trans. London, 1980) taken from the north shows the Hari-Rüd 
flowing in the distance south of the city. The archaeological evidence is provided 
by Ball 428: ‘a few chance finds of Sassanid seals and gems’. He does not refer to 
Torrens, JASB 11 (1843), 316-21, who reports on an Elamite cylinder, found by 
Pottinger, now vanished, and some chance finds of gems, some of which are from 
further afield, e.g. Sistán. The Elamite text, if indeed of local origin, would have the 
same importance as the text found in the excavations of Kandahar (see below, 
n. 61) as indicating continuity in the area of Herat. 
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for Bactra, is to be distinguished from Artacoana or not. This 
plateau is described by Curtius Rufus as a high rock facing west, 
with a circumference of thirty-two stades, that is approximately 
four miles; and as ‘planted with many trees and with a perennial 
supply of water’. At a later point he refers to it specifically as a 
‘city’ (urbs), though this hardly seems compatible with the descrip- 
tion he has given of it earlier: it is strange to refer to a city simply 
as proximi montes and praerupta rupes. But that may be only a 
flourish, for Arrian’s version of the event, adding the information 
that Artacoana was the woAis iva rò facíAewv ñv trav Apeiwr, at 
least confirms that it was something more than a fort. At all 
events, the two localities remained separate. Strabo, Isidore, and 
Ptolemy all treat Artacoana as a separate native town, and it seems 
likely that it continued in existence for some centuries after the 
foundation of Alexandria! The limited excavations that were 
carried out at Kandahar suggests that there too the native settle- 
ment survived alongside the old, though there the Achaemenid 


^/ The separate existence of the two cities was maintained by Droysen, GA ii. 8 
n. 1=FT i. p. 407 n. r, and also accepted by Tarn, Alex. ii. 234 n. 5. Droysen 
accepted the location of Artacoana given by Ptolemy, as NW of Herat (see Table III 
to Ronca's edn. of vi. 9-21, where the locations are clearly distinguished): vi. 17. 
6: Aprakaváva (X; Aprixaddva: A, Nobbe, Wilberg) . . . p0 y' Ae š AAc£ávópeia. èv 
Apeíous . . . pt Ass Isid. § 15: évreófev Apea, axoivo À. &vOa Kav8dn dds xai 
Arpaxatay móAs kal AMAetdvÓpea $ ev Apelor dua Se $. Strab. 516 (not 
Eratosthenes): móAes (of Aria) 8€ Aprakáqva rai Ade€dvdpera kal Ayala, emavupor 
Trav Kriodvrwy: eUowet Se aóópa ý yi kal yap ets rpvyovíav mapapéve: v ánvrrérois 
dyyeou 723 (= IIIB 20, first extract) does not refer to Artacoana, nor does 514 (IIIB 
20, quoted above, n. 12, one of the distance-passages). It is to be noted that the co- 
ordinates of Ptolemy place Artacoana and Alexandria south of the Hari-Rüd, which 
is impossible if the identification with Herat is maintained, and unlikely on more 
general grounds of topography. Each of the Greek sources has a different spelling 
for the native city. In his map in calc. of his edn. of Arrian, vol. i, Brunt prefers 
Diodorus’ form of the name (xvii. 78. 4): 6 8è Lar:Baplavys tiv uév 80vaqav HOporcer 
els Xopraxava, nów émijavearárqv rv év roúrois rois rónois Kal óvouci Óuadépovoav 
óxvpórqrt, x.7.A. but Apraxdava seems the better-attested form. It was suggested by 
Ferrier, op. cit. 165, that Artacoana was at Kussan, some 50 m. downstream from 
Herat, on the road to Mashshad. He put forward the notion that it might have been 
the summer palace of the Achaemenian ruler of Herat. The idea is appealing 
because it emphasizes that we should not expect necessarily to find it in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Herat, while its position on a hilltop indicates that it is not to be 
sought south of the present city. Berthelot, L'Asie ancienne, 178, puts Artacoana at 
Ghurian (= Füshanj/Büshanj) some 50 km. west of Herat, (see Le Strange, 411) and 
about 50 m. south of Kussan (Kühsan, Küsüya), lying in a fertile plain, close to the 
right bank of the Hari-Rüd, on the road to Khaff. It was a prosperous city in the 
early Islamic period (see Le Strange, 411), but there seems no likelihood that 
Artacoana was located there. For Engels’s view that the praerupta rupes should be 
identified with Kalat-i-Nadir see n. 15. 
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citadel and the Macedonian settlement were close beside each other 
(see below, pp. 135-6), which may not have been the case with 
Artacoana and Alexandria in Aria. 

The uncertainty surrounding this important city forms an excel- 
lent example of the impossibility of providing a wholly coherent 
account of the origin and history of Alexander’s foundations. The 
historians give accounts of Alexander’s activities at Artacoana, but 
do not mention the foundation of a new city. The only account of 
the new Alexandria, extremely brief, is that of Pliny, quoted 
above,” and though he certainly reproduces information found by 
his sources in the bematists, Eratosthenes (Strabo) refers to it only 
as a distance-point. Apart from Pliny, only Isidore refers to it as a 
city.” It figures in Stephanus’ list (as his seventh Alexandria), but 
does not occur in any version of the Alexandrian tradition of the 
Romance; and we have to wait for Tabari and Qodàma to give us 
the earliest equations with Herat. It survived, at all events, through 
the centuries and served as the capital of the Parthian province of 
Hryw and Sassanian Harev, before it became Herat, and firmly 
associated in the Arab and Persian mind with Iskander. Strictly 
speaking, our verdict in favour of the city having been founded by 
Alexander should be based exclusively on the explicit language of 
Pliny, where he quotes the bematists: inde Alexandriam Arion, quam 
urbem is rex condidit DLXXV, etc. Beyond that, we are left in the 
dark. We cannot determine when Alexander decided to build a new 
city here—not necessarily on his arrival or during his brief stay at 
the oasis, but possibly at some earlier time, after due consideration 
of the advantages of the site, on information supplied—nor what 
practical measures he took in planning, building, and populating 
the new city. Such details—and then only the scantiest— come 
to us from the narrative of Arrian, and are available only for 
Alexandria in Egypt and for his city in Sogdiana, Alexandria on the 
Jaxartes. Neither Alexandria in Egypt, founded on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, nor the city of Ai Khanüm, which was probably 
built in more settled circumstances a generation later, can safely 


? See n. T3. 

? Isidore (8 15) is here, as frequently, elliptical. He says, Evreófev Apera oxotvot 
X. eva Kavõàr mods kai Apraxatay móAs kal AM£áv8peia ý ev Apetois: kópa 98 8’. 
The entry cannot carry the weight assigned in this instance to Pliny. Even if Tarn 
were right in thinking that Isidore's text is a rehash of a 2nd-cent. nc original (see 
p. 89 n. 25), it has no claim to preference on chronological grounds over Pliny's 
sources and Eratosthenes. 
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be invoked as models for whatever town-planning there may have 
been during the actual campaign, at Herat and elsewhere. 

From the wide valley of the Hari-Rüd Alexander proceeded, on 
his second departure, after the defeat of Satibarzanes, through 
Drangiana and then, by way of Arachosia, marched on to the foot 
of the Indian Caucasus, the Hindu Kush. Timetable and routes are 
alike uncertain, and while the figures given by the bematists and 
the Zra0uoí may (if correctly transmitted) be roughly correct in 
themselves, we are not in a position to link them positively with 
the modern map. Arrian and the other historians, let it be repeated, 
mention no new foundations until this hard journey was over, and 
the foot of the mountain range was reached. Before following 
Alexander on this long detour, however, we must consider the 
possibility of his having founded a city at Merv, a problem which 
is itself closely bound up with his movements while in Aria. 

The ancient evidence for this foundation has already been 
touched on." Our major sources fail us, and we are once again 
dependent on Pliny; but an adulterated Pliny who is drawing not 
on the bematists, but on unspecified sources. Apart from Pliny the 
city only survives as an Alexander-foundation in the Iranian tradi- 
tion, represented by Tabàri and the Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr 
(see Table at end), originally developed in the Parthian and 
Sassanian periods. The archaeological evidence from the vast site of 
Merv Shahijan (which overshadowed its smaller homonym further 
down the Murghàb, Merv al-Rüdh, with which it is closely 
associated in the early Itineraries) is negatively against the supposi- 
tion, for although parts of it have been frequently, but (inevitably) 
selectively, excavated over the years, and yielded remarkable 
material, it is all of the Parthian period or later, as at Nysa, further 
to the west, and though it was an Achaemenid centre, it has shown 


^ See above, p. 31 with note 67. The sources there analysed, which associate 
Alexander with ‘Merv’ are Pliny and his ‘descendants’ Solinus and Martianus 
Capella. The variant in Solinus’ text (as between a city named Antiocheia and one 
named Seleukeia) is noted ibid. On the site and location of the Seleucid-Parthian 
city (Giaour-Kala) see Strab. 516: mapamAgoía 8' èstri kai ý Mapyiavíj, épnutais dé 
mepiéyerai TÓ me8(ov. Üavpdaas 8€ riv eddhuiav ó Xwrüp Avrioxos eiye: repiéBaAe kókAov 
éyovra yiAlwy kai mevraxociwy oraĝiwv: móÀu 9 ékrioe. Avrióxeiav. Isid. $ 14 has 
évreülev Mapyiavý, axoiver X: vba Avrióxeua ý kaAovuévg évvBpos: xóa 8 odK clatv. 
For Curtius’ description of Margiana see n. 26. There is no epigraphical evidence for 
either an Antiocheia or a Seleukeia in Margiana. The XeAeukeós ànó M. . . of IG ix(1)° 
17. 100, restored hesitatingly by Hiller as dao M[dpyou] is rightly rejected by L. 
Robert, OMS ii. 1189 n. 3 (= RPh. 1934, p. 290) in favour of X. àzó M[oiávóp]o[v]. 
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no specific traces up to the present of the Seleucid settlement.” Even 
if due allowance is made for the very large scale of the successive 
and adjacent city-sites— Achaemenid, Partho-Sassanian, and 
Seljuk— and the likely depth of unstratified levels, it remains wholly 
possible that there was a hiatus in occupation between the 
Achaemenid and the Seleucid-Parthian periods. Alexander had no 
occasion to visit the Merv oasis either at this juncture or later 
(unless the revolt in Aria had already broken out, to instruct him in 
the danger of leaving Achaemenid posts unsecured), and the 
suggestion that he arranged for the city to be founded there when 
he was elsewhere, for instance in Sogdiana or further away, goes 
against all that we know of Alexander's method of foundation.” 
Thus the evidence for the foundation by Alexander remains weak, 


5 A full account of Merv oasis, which covers some 50 square miles, as it was 
100 years ago, will be found in E. O'Donovan, The Merv Oasis (London, 1882), ii, 
passim, esp. chs. 37ff. Since then modern irrigation, mechanization, and other 
works have greatly altered the pattern of the whole oasis. For excavations see 
Knobloch, Beyond the Oxus (London, 1972), 174 ff; Frumkin, Archaeology in Soviet 
Central Asia (Leiden, 1970), 146 ff. See also Ghirshman, fran sous les Parthes et 
Sassanides (Paris, 1965), 29 ff. with plan 46. A brief account with a fuller plan 
will be found in Sherwin-White and Kuhrt, From Samarkhand to Sardis, 82-4. The 
polygonal fortress, Ak (Erk)-Kala, within Giaour Kala, is thought to occupy the site 
of the Achaemenid citadel, greatly extended by the Seleucids and Parthians, but no 
Achaemenid material is reported from the site. O'Donovan, 265, says that ‘among 
the Vekil Turkomans [of the area immediately adjoining Old Merv] earthen lamps 
of the old Greek form are frequently met with in daily use’. The terracottas, seals, 
gems, etc, seem to be mostly of Buddhist and Manichaean date, but Pehlevi and 
other ostraca were also found (see Iran, loc. cit. below). 

The city retained its importance as long as the Murghab river and the Novur 
canal provided enough water, and the Seljuk Sultan Sanjar built the great dam at 
Bent-i-Kazakli on the river. After the Mongol invasion the city then inhabited, 
Sultan Sanjar, was abandoned, and a new city was built to the south at Abdullah 
Khan Kala, which regained its previous size and splendour; cf. Le Strange, 403. The 
final desolation of the site occurred when the Emir of Bokhara destroyed the south- 
ern dam in 1795 (cf. Knobloch, op. cit. 176). Current excavations undertaken by a 
joint Turkmen-Russian-British expedition, are investigating the Sassanian and 
early Arab levels of Giaour Kala, and as yet throw no light on the early history of 
the settlements (I am grateful to Dr St John Simpson for giving me this information: 
see now the report in Iran, 33 (1993) 39-62, with Plates xi-xvlii) (The 
identification of Merv al-Rüdh with the actual site of Balà Murghàb is not estab- 
lished: see Ball 198, who records no finds there.) 

2° This was the view of Droysen, GE iii. 215 = FT ii. 673, followed by Tarn, Alex, 
li. 234-5, who says, ‘even if he were really never there in person, could he not give 
orders?’ Tscherikower, 105 (cf. p. 144), does not accept it. Curt. Ruf. vii. 15, records 
an expedition by Alexander to Margiana, in the course of which six cities were 
founded, two facing south, four facing east: Superatis deinde amnibus Ocho et Oxo ad 
urbem Margianam | pervenit. Circa eam vr oppidis condendis electa sedes est, duo ad 
meridiem versa, HH spectantia orientem. Engels, 105, accepts the evidence of Pliny and 
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and it is wiser to regard it as a Seleucid foundation. The broader 
question of whether satisfactory evidence exists that the early 
Seleucids built, or rebuilt, or renamed, where Alexander had pre- 
ceded them, can hardly rest on this case (see above, pp. 35-6). We 
may compare the case of Alexandria in Sakastane, at or near the 
Arab capital of Sijistàn, Zaranj, discussed below (pp. 127 ff.): there 
the only evidence for its existence is to be found in Isidore (who 
calls it Alexandria in Sakastane) and Qodáma, and while Arrian 
states clearly that Alexander visited (i.e. took over) the Achaemenid 
Baoidevov, there is no suggestion that he founded a city there. 

One major problem needs consideration within the same geo- 
graphical context. When Alexander left the region of Artacoana for 
the first time, en route for Bactria, by which route did he proceed? 
To that question our historical sources give no answer. Arrian only 
says that he was recalled from his march towards Bactra by the 
news of Satibarzanes' revolt, and that he accomplished the return 
march of 600 stades (c. 75 miles) in two days." We are not told 
what route he and his forces had taken, but we may be fairly 
certain, I believe, that he had not embarked on the long, but level, 
detour through the southern desert which he took on his second 
departure, and if that is accepted we may consider alternative 
routes. 

The first route is that of which the first part, as far as Balà 
Murghab via the steep Subzak pass, has been already mentioned; it 
continues through rough undulating country to Maimana, and so 
to Balkh, a straightforward but long and arduous route. A second is 
the hard haul up the Hari-Rüd, on a route which would eventu- 
ally lead him to the area of Bàmiyàn, then either down the Shibar 


CR, and says, ‘I fail to see how it is possible to maintain that Alexander was never 
in Margiana, and did not found the city of Alexandria Margiana.’ The virtual 
impossibility of deciding whether such foundations, which the ancients themselves 
claimed as first founded by Alexander, and then refounded by a Seleucid, is 
illustrated by the independent evidence of Gerasa. Welles, Inscr. of Gerasa, 423, is a 
dedication by the city of Gerasa of a statue of Perdiccas, presumably, therefore, its 
founder, but the late Imperial bronzes of the city include an emission with a head 
of Alexander and the legend AAe£(-) Max(-) «r((orgs) l'epac(qvóv); he was perhaps 
held at that time to have instructed Perdiccas to establish the city; cf. EM, s.v. 
l'epaaqvós and Seyrig, Syria, 42 (1965), 25 ff. 

7 Hi. 25. 6: raóra ds é£qyyéMÓm a)brGu, rjv uév émi Bákrpa dddv ovk Fyev, 
dvaraBay ÔÈ rods te éra(povs imréas kal robs (mrakovriorás kal roUs ro£óras kai rods 
Aypiávas kai thy Apóvrov re kai Koívov rá£w, thy 866 GAAqv Sdbvapuy aŭro Katadimay 
xai én’ abri Kparepóv ġyeuóva, omov8qQ yev ws èri LariPaplavny ve kai rods Apetous 
kat deAbwr ev Svalv huépais orabious és é£akoaíovs mpós Apraxdava kev. 
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pass to the south side of the Hindu Kush, or, by one of the 
northern passes or defiles out of the range, which would bring him 
directly into Turkestan, whence the road to Balkh and the valley of 
the Oxus provides no difficulties. This latter route, which passes 
through the wide fertile reaches of the Hari-Rüd, east of Herat, 
and then climbs close to the river up to the enclosed valley of 
Bamiyan, was later the central life-line of the Ghürid kingdom, 
guarded by hilltop forts of Ghürid date, and there are traces of 
Parthian and Sassanian presence. Though difficult, in its eastern 
stretches (which Alexander did not reach), the whole route was not 
impassible even in midwinter, though Bàbur many centuries 
later found the snow a severe trial.” It was the recognized route in 
times of crisis for rapid communication between Ghazna and 
Nishapür via Herat during the Ghaznavid period,” and Ghenghis 
Khan later passed through it and laid it waste. Later travellers and 
Afghan armed units also frequently made use of it, and in due 
course the plateau of Bamiyan became the great central stronghold 
of resistance against the rulers of Kabul. As between these two 
routes, it seems natural at first sight to suppose that Alexander 
would have been advised to take the external route, via Maimana, 
which enabled him to avoid crossing the entire range, by skirting 
its western end. However, there are two good reasons for believing 
that he took the other route, via Bamiyan, and followed the Hari- 
Rüd some 75 miles up its course, before the news from Herat forced 
him to turn in his tracks, apparently when he had reached the 


? See A. S. Beveridge, Memoirs of Babur (London, 1922; repr. Lahore, 1975), 
307-9, a memorable narrative. Babur left Herat on 24 Dec. 1506, his destination 
being Kabul, and his route via the Ghorband valley, i.e. up the Hari-Rüd, and via 
Bamiyan and the Unai pass to Kabul. 

? See C. E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids* (Beirut, 1973), 169, with reference to the 
trustworthy evidence of Baiháqi: ‘The swiftest and most direct route between 
Nishapur and Ghazna, that via the Hari Rud valley and Ghür, took fifteen days, but 
because of the difficult terrain, it was only used when exceptional haste was 
needed. This is precisely true of Alexander in his pursuit of Bessus. For modern 
accounts of the route through the valley of the Hari-Rüd, where the remarkable 
minaret of Djàm was discovered in 1943, see A. Maricq and G. Wiet, Le Minaret de 
Djdm (Paris, 1959) (Mém. DAFA 16), and for more popular accounts see Freya 
Stark, The Minaret of Djam (London, 1973), passim, and N. Dupree, Afghanistan’, 
(Kabul, 1977), 461 ff. The two most detailed accounts of the area of Bámiyàn are 
those of General Josiah Harlan, in his Central Asia, Personal Narrative of General 
Josiah Harlan, 1823-1841, ed. F. E. Ross (London, 1939), 102 ff. (whose spelling of 
local names is, as frequently at that time, often based solely on the 
spoken sound), and of Masson, Narrative, ii. 324-455, an outstanding description 
of the area against the background of contemporary military operations. 
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vicinity of the modern Obeh, some sixty miles as the crow flies 
east of Herat. First, if he had taken the other route, via Maimana, 
all the country south of the Hindu Kush would have been left 
unsecured behind him; and second, the inner route, passing 
through a wide and fertile valley for about the first hundred miles, 
though later narrow and precipitous, was shorter, and the swiftest 
link with Bactria, Alexander's goal in pursuit of Bessus, via the 
passes which led across the Hindu Kush, converging on Bāmiyān.” 
In fact, though seemingly isolated in its high valleys, the Bamiyan 
plateau was the regular means of communication in the third 
century BC, and therefore probably known already to Alexander 
and to his Achaemenian predecessors. Eratosthenes, speaking in 
general geographical terms, but no doubt deriving his information 
from the bematists," stated that from Alexandria of the Arians 
there were two ways to Bactria: one ‘directly’ (¿z eùbelas) across 
Bactria (ie. the western end of the Hindu Kush, comprising 
the later Gharjistàn and Ghüristan, at the head-waters of the 
Murghab) and then over the mountain to Ortospana and the ‘tri- 
furcation from Bactra that lies in the Paropamisadae', and the 
other the longer route through the desert that eventually led to 
India." Eratosthenes’ indication of the two routes available for the 


© Arr. ili, 25. 4: AAé£avópos 8€ Opo0 767 éxov rijv rácav Sdvapw Tet emt Bárrpav, 
«.7.A. The passes in question, the Hajigak and Unai passes, leading south to the 
Helmund valley and south-east to the area of Ghazna, the Shibar pass leading east 
down the Ghorband valley and emerging north of Charikar, and the two routes 
down the Balkh and the Darra Yusuf rivers to Turkestan, are discussed again below 
in the context of the location of Ortospana and Alexandria ad Caucasum: see 
pp. 140 ff: see Map at end, and any large-scale map. e.g. the General Staff Map, 
2149, 1934 edn., ‘Afghanistan and adjacent Borderlands’, The main settlements in 
the western part of the valley of the Hari-Rüd are to be found on Ball’s maps nos 
102 ff. Remains at Obeh (Ball 781), 60 miles up-river from Herat seem to be of 
Timurid date; Chist-i-Sharif (Ball 212, and Map 103) about 40 miles, by the line of 
the river (which the modern road follows, before debouching in a large curve to the 
south), has notable Ghürid remains (cf. N. Dupree, Afghanistan, 265-7). It is a 
reasonable assumption that if Alexander did indeed take this route he reached the 
neighbourhood of Obeh. 

Y See above pp. 8off. Engels 90, n. 86, suggests that ‘one of the reasons 
Alexander may have taken the road via Merv was to avoid the difficulties of cross- 
ing a mountain pass held by an enemy.' It is noteworthy that there are no refer- 
ences in the historical narrative to action against enemy troops between the revolt 
of Satibarzanes and arrival at the Oxus, save for the need to suppress the second 
revolt in Aria (Arr. iii. 28. 2-3). North of the Hindu Kush resistance recommences. 

2 Strab. 723 (= IIIB 20): péype perv AAe£avüpe(as tis êv Aptos dmó Kaoriwv 
murav da. THs HapÜvaías pia kai 1) abri) 0860s: el’ ý pèv en’ eùbeias Sid THs Baxrpravis 
kal ris brepBacews Tod dpous eis Opróonrava èni viv é< Bákrpow rpiodov cris ariv èv 
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expedition from Herat onwards supports this interpretation of 
Alexander’s first route, and, as we shall see, it appears likely that 
he eventually returned from Bactria via Bamiyan and the Ghorband 
valley on his way to the Indus. I assume therefore that on his first 
departure from the city he did indeed move with his troops up the 
Hari-Rüd, intending to take one of the passes leading north from 
the bifurcation near Bamiyàn, to Turkestan, and on the second 
occasion took the southern, desert route (see below, pp. 122 ff.). We 
have already seen that the view that his intended original route 
had been through the Turkmen desert from Mashshad towards 
Merv, with the intention of reaching the Oxus and Balkh from the 
west, without taking in the oasis of the Hari-Rüd, based on the 
identification of the Kalat-i-Nadir with the mountain refuge of the 
Arians, involves very considerable difficulties. If correct, it would 
naturally indicate that the decision to establish a city in the Herat 
oasis was only taken after Alexander had retraced his steps. 

The revolt of Satibarzanes apparently led Alexander to reconsider 
his general strategy and movements. He had learnt that Persian 
garrisons and fortresses could become centres of resistance, and 
that they must be captured and occupied as he continued on his 


rois [laponapicddas: h Sè ékrpémerat puxpov aad rs Apias mpós vórov eis IIpodÜaoíav 
ts Apayytavis: efra náàw ý Aor) (2ad7}) uéypi vv dpwv THs TvÓucjs kai roô Tr8oU 
dore pakporépa éoriv atry ý Sia róv Apayydy kai Apaywradv, oradiwy pupiwy 
mevraktoxiav Tpiaxociwy 7 maca. This passage presents the strongest argument for 
supposing that Alexander had embarked on his first, thwarted, march from the oasis 
of Herat up the course of the Hari-Rüd. There is no suggestion in the text that an 
alternative route lay across the Murghab at Bala Murghab and so on to Maimana. 
His first route clearly includes the later Ghüristán under ‘Bactria’, and indicates that 
Alexander intended to follow the Hari-Rüd, through the Koh-i-Baba, to Ortospana; 
and if we assign to the latter a location in the Bamiyan valley, as I believe we must 
(see below, pp. 140 ff.), we can see that the route Alexander originally intended on 
his way to Bactria was the same as that he successfully accomplished (as far as 
Ortospana) on the way back. The words ŝa rùs Ba«rpiavijs are slightly anomalous, 
but the precise boundaries between Aria and Bactria cannot be determined on the 
western side, and xai rijs drepBacews tod ópovs provides the necessary orientation. I 
do not think there is any pre-Islamic evidence for the use of the ‘external’ route via 
Maimana, though it became the recognized route after the Islamic conquest: see the 
stages for the first part, Herát-Merv al-Rüdh given by Le Strange, LEC 415 n. r. 
Marquart (op.cit. above, n. r1), 67-71, believed that Alexander had advanced on 
his first departure by the ‘external’ route to Balkh, via Maimana, and had reached 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Murghab river, and that Satibarzanes 
employed the inner route through Ghür when he fled, and that the two met in the 
central reaches of the Hari-Rüd, east of Herat. Satibarzanes’ route of withdrawal 
from Artacoana is not given by Arrian in iii. 25, 7 but he reached Bactria and later 
returned to Artacoana where he caused a further revolt in the course of which he 
was eventually killed: ibid. 28. 2-3. 
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march. It thus became essential for him to subdue the southern 
satrapies and their capitals before he passed out of direct contact 
with the huge expanse of Persian territory that lay south of the 
Hindu Kush. To do this he had to take the alternative route 
through the southern deserts of Drangiana and Arachosia, not the 
best way to cross the Hindu Kush from Herat. Arrian says little of 
this momentous change of plan, and what he does say gives no 
idea of the size of the undertaking: ‘With the force left under 
Krateros, which had now joined him, he marched towards the 
territory of the Zarangaeans, and arrived at the place where their 
palace was.’ There then follows the account of the conspiracy of 
Philotas, after which he continues: ‘he proceeded towards Bactria 
and against Bessus and on his way won over the Drangians, the 
Gedrosians and . . . the Arachosians . . . and went against the 
Indians adjacent to the Arachotoi. He adds that these operations 
caused considerable hardship to the troops and took place in deep 
snow, though snow does not lie long in the desert west and south 
of Kandahar.” 

It is clear that in taking the long route to the oasis of Kandahar, 
and then following the courses of the Arghandab and Tarnak 
rivers upstream northwards his intention was to neutralize any 
Achaemenian fortresses en route. The fact that, after completing 
his operations at Kandahar, he did not take the route across the 
Khojak and Bolàn passes to the Lower Indus," but continued on 
northwards, shows that he did not deviate from his purpose of 
conquering the Persian satrapies of the Paropamisos region 


> jii. 28. r (after the conspiracy of Philotas): raóra 8è Stapadpevos mpoojier ws 
eni Baxrpa te kal Bhooov, Apáyyas re kai Dadpwaods év r$ rapóbot mapacrnodpevos. 
mapeorijcaro ÔÈ kai ros Apaywras kai aarpámqv caréormoev én’ adrois Mévova. ¿mñ0À0e8 
Sè xat r&v TyÓdv rods npooxcpovs Apaywrats. Éójmravra 06 rabra rà €bvy Sia xióvos re 
moAAjs Kai Evv &mopía. tay émirndciwy Kal rÀv oTpatiwradv raAÀauropíac émñ0À0e. 
The reference to the l'aópecot here is surprising, since the region of Gedrosia lay 
south of Arachosia, (Erat. IIIB 23). The tribal term may be employed in a wider 
significance than usual. For the lightness of snow at Kandahar (as opposed, 
especially, to Ghazna), see e.g. Masson, Narrative, ii. 189, *Kandahar is esteemed 
felicitous in its winter climate, and snow, which remains on all the lands around, 
rarely falls on its favoured plains, or falls only to melt.’ 

= For this route see esp. Masson, ibid. i. 338-9, who describes it as the division 
of two climatic zones, the cooler country of Kandahar and the north-west, and the 
heat of Sind to the south-east. For the importance of this route see further below, 
p. 165. The climatic and physical characteristics of NW Pakistan in general are 
described in modern terms by D. Dichter (and Nathan S. Popkin), The North-West 
Frontier of West Pakistan (Oxford, 1967), 5 ff., but they do not touch on this feature. 
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and ‘beyond the river’ before advancing against the satrapy of 
Gandhara. 

We must now consider that route, and the centres of habitation 
along the river-courses and small oases through Drangiana 
(roughly the southern drainage-area of the Helmund river, to Lake 
Zarah) and Arachosia, the area lying mainly east of the Helmund, 
and corresponding as a whole approximately to the modern 
provinces of Sijistén, Kandahar, Ghazni, and Lugar. Arrian does 
not help us with locations until we come to Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, and then only with a bare statement of fact. 

The first problems arise in connection with Phrada-Prophthasia, 
the city so renamed by Alexander, and probably the place 
where the news of the conspiracy of Philotas was brought to 
him. Stephanus, s.v. ®pdda, has wéds èv Apáyyous, yw AÀ)éfovópos 
IlpodÜaoíav petwvopacev, ws Xápa£ v ékrwı Xpovucóv.? Eratos- 
thenes calls the city, if such indeed it was at that time, 
Prophthasia, and locates it in Drangiana, on the southern route 
from Alexandria in Aria. The figures for the distance from Herat 
to Prophthasia given by Eratosthenes, quoted by Strabo as 1,600 
stades (= c.200 miles) and by Pliny (who found discrepancies in his 
sources) as 198 Roman miles, accord closely." Phrada-Phra, the 


5 Charax, FGrH 103 F20. Jacoby was inclined to date Charax to the early 
Byzantine period (Komm. 312), and dismissed the suggested identification with the 
Charax mentioned by M. Anton. Comm. viii. 25: of 8e Spies exeivor Ñ mpoyvwarixol 
Ñ retudwpévor wot; otov, Spyseis pèv Xápa£ xai Anuýrpios [ó lIAarwwwós] Kai 
Ev8aipwv. Numerous inscriptions now show Charax to have been active in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius (cos. AD 147): see Habicht, Istanb.Forsch. 9/10 (1959/60), 
109 ff., publishing an inscription in which [Tarpéwv ó móàs dedicates a statue to 
A.Kl.Charax, on the base of which his public career is recorded (ending with ròv 
ovyypadéa); for the pediment of the propylon now at the entrance to the sanctuary, 
with the inscription KA.Xápa£ +ó mpónvàov, see AvonPerg. viii. 3, Das Asklepieion, no. 
141 (cf. Habicht, loc. cit. 118); cf. also ibid. no. 8. Habicht discusses all that is 
known of Charax's distinguished career, and stresses that the identification with the 
Charax referred to by Marcus Antoninus becomes virtually certain. Charax’s 
information, whatever his immediate source, no doubt derived ultimately from 
Eratosthenes, though directly perhaps from a pinacographical source recording 
metonomasies (see above, pp. 5-6). For general discussions of the importance of 
Prophthasia see RE (2) (Treidler), who regards it as the main link in communica- 
tions between Arachosia and Gedrosia (Arr. vi. 15. 5, with ibid. 27. 3). In early 
Islamic times Farah was the dividing point of the route from Greater Merv to Karnin 
and Zaranj, the capital of Sijistan. 

* See above, p. 84. 

" For Eratosthenes see the quotation from Strab. 514 (=IHB 20(2); cf. also 
above, n. 32): Aéye 8é (sc. Eparoobdvys) xoi otrw +à OÓworópara: and Kaoníov 
nuv eis "lv8oós, eis uev Exaréumvdov yiMovs évveakooíovs éfükovrá $acw, ets 8' 
AAe£ávüpeuav riv èv Apiows rerpakiaxiMovs mevrakooíovs rpiákovra, efr! eis ITpodÜacíav 
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latter name used by Isidore, may have been an Achaemenian site, * 
and it survived as the Arab-Persian Farah, which, a thousand 
years after Isidore, Ibn Hawqal, before the Mongol invasion, 
described as one of the largest cities in the area, after Bust and 
Zaranj.? Does this square with an identification of Prophthasia 
with Farah? Much depends on the route taken, and there is, as 
always, uncertainty about this, but in this particular case the 
deviations and alternatives are not great and are easily identifiable. 
The ancient sources agree with a figure of c.200 miles (1600 st.) 
from Alexandria in Aria to Prophthasia, while Farah is only c.160 
miles from Herat (via Sabzwar-Shindand)." That is sufficiently 


Tiv év Jpayyñ. xiMous éfakoatovus, of è mevrakooíous, eir! ets Apaywrods ri» móÀu 
TerpaktayiMous. ékaróv elkoaw, efr’ els ÜOpróanava, èni tiv èk  Bárrpow  rpío8ov, 
dtaytAlous, efr’ els rà ópia THs Tvduchs yuMovs: duob piópiot TevraxcoxiAtot Tpraxdoror, ON 
this passage see further below, pp. 140 ff. Plin. NH vi. 61 (= Eratosth, HIB 21(2)): 
inde Alexandriam Arion, quam urbem is rex condidit, DLXXV mil, Prophthasiam 
Drangarum. CXCVIHI mil, Arachosiorum oppidum DLXV mil, Ortospanum CCL mil., 
inde ad Alexandri oppidum L mil. In quibusdam exemplaribus diversi numeri reperiuntur. 
Isidore § 16 has évreüfev Avaówv yopa ris Apcías, oxoivor VE, ev he móÀus peyiorn Ppa 
xai Bis mods xai lapi mods xai Nin mós: xan è oUk éorw. (17) évreüÜev 
Zopayytavij, ayotvo. Ka. xal ¿Da wéds Tlápw rai Kopók wéds. Unfortunately we do 
not know.the location of Zvaíwv ydépa so the distances cannot be controlled by 
Isidore's measurements. If the forms of the name dpayyy, Apayyıavý have not been 
contaminated by Strabo it must be assumed that Eratosthenes used the two forms 
indiscriminately; in 723 Strabo gives IIpo$0acín ris Apayyıavĝis and in 514 
ITpodfacía ñ èv Apayyi both in direct quotation from Eratosthenes. In the former 
passage Strab. also uses of Apéyyat. For further variants see Pape-Benseler, s.v. 
Apéyyat; Tomaschek, RE, s.v. Drangai. The variants Zapáyyai, Zapayyaio: seem to 
be admitted by Arr. In iii, 21. I he has Bapoaévrys 6 Apayoróv xal Apayyravijs 
carpámys, and in iii, 28. 1, 4payyaü but in vii. 17. 3 ên Apaxwróv kai Zapáyycv, 
and in vii. 27. 3. Zraaávop ó Apcíov xai [ó] Zapayywy oarpánms, while in vil. 6. 3 
a long list of zzeis includes Zapayyav. Isid. 17 (above) has Zapayycavy}. For Zaranj 
see further below, n. 41. 


* The name @pdSa preserved by Charax seems preferable to the form Ppa given 
by Isidore, which may represent local pronunciation. It is noteworthy that the 
personal name Phrada was borne, among others, by a native of Margiana, who 
revolted against Darius: see Kent, OP 198 for refs. In Hallock's Pers. l'ortif. Tablets, 
224 no. 744, the Flamite form Pirrada occurs in the text and glossary (p. 744), 
which Hallock prefers to render as Frada (cf. p. 72). Cf. also Justi s.v. Frada, 

? For Ibn Hawqal's description of Farah see BGA iiè. 420 (FT ii. 408). For its 
condition in 1830 see Conolly, op. cit. ii. 59, and for its destruction shortly after 
see Malleson, op. cit. 114-15. 

1 The calculation of the route Herat-Kandahar is complicated by the dis- 
crepancies in distances and the number of routes available, but these do not affect 
the direct route as far as Farah. The distance from Farah to Sabzwar (= Pusht. 
Shindand) is 80 m, and from Sabzwar to Herüt another 80, on Malleson's measure- 
ments (op. cit. 1071f.) on the flat main caravan route: this is 160 m. = c.256 km. 
The point at which the modern road from Herat to Dilarám comes closest to Farah, 
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short of 200 to have caused Droysen and Tarn to place 
Prophthasia further from Herat, the latter opting for a location in 
the neighbourhood of Zaranj, the later capital of Sijistán, the 
Parthian Sakastane, an area largely dominated by the delta of the 
Helmund (Hamün, Hilmand) and Lake Zarah, which has in recent 
years revealed a considerable number of urban and palatial sites of 
the Achaemenid period, when it was the centre of the satrapy or 
province of Zra(n)ka." Tarn argued that Prophthasia should be 
located at or near Zaranj (which itself derives from the ancient 
names of Zra(n)ka/Drangiana/Zarangiana), and that its true name 
was Alexandria in Sakastane, for which Prophthasia was only a 
nickname. We are thus plunged into a further sea of troubles.” 
Alexandria in Sakastane is known only from Isidore's list of the 
localities of Sakastane (the list itself undoubtedly corrupt) and 


leaving it c.60 km. to the SW, is approximately r27 m. (203 km.) from Herat, at 
the crossing of the Farah-Rüd (the original city of Pul-i-Farah lay one stage south 
of Farah: see Le Strange, 341). Fischer, Bonn. Jahrb. 167 (1967), 153, and Brunt, 
Arrian, i. 501, reckon the distance Herat-Farah as 270 km. (c.169 m.), by the 
modern motor-road, which Brunt says ‘must always have been in use’. He adds, 
*this clearly points to Prophthasia being at or near Farah, 270 km. from Herat, 
contra Droysen, [GE iii, 216], with the wrong distance. Droysen, FT ii. 674 (cf. i. 
409 n. I), regards the distance as incompatible with a location of Prophthasia at 
Farah, but offers no alternative, while Tarn, GBI 14 and 347, places it near Lake 
Zarah, in the neighbourhood of Juwaiyn or Zaranj. See further, in the text, above. 


? For Zranka (= Zapayyiavy/Apayycavy) in Old Persian texts see Kent, Old 
Persian, DB i. 16; DPe 15 ff; XPh. 20, where it is closely associated with Parthava, 
Haraira, and Harauvatis (Arachosia). For the 4th cent. see the texts of the time of 
Artaxerxes II, ibid. 155-6. The excavations of the Italian Archaeological Delegation 
under Professor Tucci in and around Lake Zarah have thrown a great deal of light 
on the early history of Drangiana. There is a brief, provisional account of the 
excavations in Matheson, 2791f. (esp. pp. 281ff., for the main site, Dahan i- 
Ghulman). Fuller reports will be found in the various publications (Reports and 
Memoirs) of ISMEO. No. 10 (1967) of this series, by G. Gnoli, Richerche storiche 
Sul Sistan, deals both with the Avestan texts which refer to the area, which are of 
particular significance in the growth of Zoroastrianism, and with the Greek texts 
relevant to the use of the term Zapayyıavý: see esp. pp. 42 ff. The region and city 
were known to Ctesias (FGrH 688(55)) F22: xai méAw Zapw karaAaflóv, k.7.À. 

2 Loc. cit. p. r4. Tarn says that Arr. iii, 25. 8, ‘and all analogy’ states that 
Alexander founded a city among the Zarangians, but this is not so. Arr. in that pas- 
sage Says adrds (Sc. ó AAéfavópos) è Edv rois áp di Kpárepov brrodeActppévors, ópoó 
ovow 45y, ws éri rjv Zapayyaiwy xoópav Hye kai dduxvetrar Da rà Baciiea àv 
Zapayyatav hv... (§ 26): 'Evrav0a kai vi» diMora émifovAjv Tob Happevíevos épabev 
AAé£avópos «.r.A. This palace of the Zarangians could (other things being equal) 
have been at Phrada, and there is no suggestion ‘by analogy’ of a refoundation or 
renaming such as is expressly testified by Charax for Phrada. Nevertheless, as I 
show below, I regard it as likely that Alexandria in Sakastane was Zaranj, but that 
it was not a foundation of Alexander. 
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(possibly) from a Chinese source." It should be added that though 
Zaranj, the capital of the Saffarid princes from the ninth to the 
end of the fourteenth century, when Sijistán was conquered by the 
Mongols and Zaranj destroyed, was accredited to Alexander by 
Qodàma at the end of his account of Alexander's conquest of China 
and Tibet, it is not taken as an Alexander-foundation by the other 
representatives of the Perso-Arab tradition of Alexandrias, perhaps 
because the city, though seemingly a centre of Zoroastrian 
activity in the early period, was not of much political importance 
until it became the capital of the Saffarids." The evidence seems 


? Tarn, (ibid.) writes ‘the official name, Alexandria, has been preserved by the 
Chinese historian Pan-Ku, who called Seistan O-ik-san-li, a word which has been 
shown to be Alexandria (see p. 347)? At p. 347, in discussion of the regions 
described by Pan-Ku, he says of the same region, ‘it was suggested long ago that 
O-ik-san-li was Alexandria, and that seems now certain; but it has not been asked 
where an Alexandria could be found in Seistén. One can now see that it was the 
official name of Prophthasia, Alexander's capital of Seistàn, which has perished in 
the Greek tradition, etc.’ Unfortunately this statement begs the question, which is 
in fact insoluble, The relevant passage of the Han Sliu of Pan-Ku is to be found in 
A. F. P. Hulsewé and M. A. N. Loewe's China in Central Asia (Sinica Leidensia, 14 
(1979), 112ff., with very valuable notes (Tarn used the text and commentary of de 
Groot, Chinesische Urkunden zur Geschichte Asiens, ii (Berlin, 1926), 91 ff., the trans- 
lation of which is essentially the same). On p. 112 the translation reads: “The state 
of Wu-i-shan-li . . . adjoins Chi-pin in the East, P’u t'ao in the north and Li-kan and 
T’iao-chih in the west... (p. 115) Wu- is cut off and remote and Han envoys reach 
it only rarely. Proceeding from the Southern Route [i.e. south of the Taklamakan 
Desert] from the Yu-men and the Yang barriers, and travelling south through Shan- 
shan one reaches Wu-i-shan-li, which is the extreme point of the Southern Route; 
and turning north and then proceeding eastward one arrives at An-hsi [the Arsacid 
realm].^ As n. 250 on p. 112 of Hulsewé and Loewe indicates, while Wu-i-shan-li 
is evidently a phonetic transliteration of Alexandria, there is no indication, beyond 
the words quoted above, which Alexandria Pan-Ku was referring to. Chavannes, 
T'oung Pao, 6 (1905), 555 n. 7 (quoted by Loewe, loc. cit.), identifled it with 
Alexandria in Aria, as against Marquart's identification of it with Alexandria in 
Arachosia; the editors of the text do not commit themselves, while de Groot seems 
to have taken it to cover the whole of southern Afghanistan (see op. cit., loc. cit). 
Granted the uncertainty of frontiers in these provinces, it seems much more likely 
that the important centre in the valley of the Hari-Rüd should be picked out to 
express the region to the south of the Kushan kingdom than the almost unknown 
city of Alexandria in Sakastane. It is in any case doubtful to what extent the Chinese 
of the former Han dynasty had direct knowledge of the region. I do not think we 
are justified in accepting Prophthasia as an Alexandria on this basis, though it 
finally stood in the Index to Tarn's Alexander, ii. 455 as Alexandria (15). 

= The fullest account of Sijistén under the early Arabs, before the time of the 
Saffarids, is C. E. Bosworth's, Sístán under the Arabs (ISMEO xi, 1968), summarized 
by him in Islamic Dynasties (2nd edn. Edinburgh, 1980), 103-6. Bosworth's 
account is based on a local anonymous chronicle, the Te rikh-i Sistán, of the 12th(?) 
cent. AD, first published in 1935. Balüdhuri's account of the conquest of Sijistan 
now takes secondary place to this, though the importance assigned by the Persian 
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therefore insufficient for the identification both of Zaranj with 
Prophthasia and of Phra-Prophthasia with an Alexandria in 
Sakastane. The latter, if it can safely be extracted from the 
corrupt text of Isidore, is to be regarded as a name given to a city 
(perhaps Zaranj) at a later date, by a ruler (Parthian, no doubt) of 
Sakastane.? Nevertheless, Alexander is stated by Arrian to have 
visited the capital of the Zarangaioi (the accounts of the other 
Alexander-historians are dominated by the lengthy descriptions of 
the Philotas affair, and the geographical context is vague), and this 
divergence from the natural route across the Helmund in the direc- 
lion of its egress was unnecessary, unless there was a bastion of 
Achaemenid power there, which it would be natural for Alexander 
to neutralize. 

The sites in the neighbourhood of Lake Zarah have been 
intensively investigated on the Afghan side of the border, notably 
by K. Fischer, while the excavations of Italian and Persian teams in 
Iran, on the Persian side, in and around the lake, notably at 
Dahan-i-Ghulman, close to the medieval Zaranj, have, as already 
mentioned above, also brought to light important Achaemenid as 
well as Parthian and Sassanian settlements. The whole area 
watered by the streams and canals of the Helmund made the region 
between Zaranj and Bust a fertile zone, known as the Zamin- 
Dawar, noted for its peacocks.'* Alexander had learnt of the need to 


Anonymus to e.g. the Zoroastrian element may be excessive. For the historical geo- 
graphy see Le Strange’s account of Sijistàn, LEC 334 ff. Qodàma says (BGA vi. 265 
(= FT 207)) that Dhü'l Qarnein-Iskander returned from China, and after founding 
Alexandria Eschate in Sugd went to Bokhàrà, and Merv, and founded Herat and 
Zaranj. This is a stray piece of the legends about Alexander, and does not link up 
obviously with the regular lists. The Anonymus quotes an earlier source for the 
statement that Alexander was one of those who contributed to the fortifications of 
Zaranj (Bosworth, 7). The Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr, Š 18, speaks of Zaranj as 
the capital of the province, but does not associate it with Alexander. For the 
Zoroastrian traditions regarding Zaranj see Bosworth, ch. 1, and Gnoli, loc. cit. 


3 The complicated problems regarding Sakastane in the Hellenistic age were 
discussed by me in Afghan Studies, 2 (1979), 13 (and nn. 25-6), with especial 
reference to the work of Daffinà, L'immigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana (ISMEO, 
Reports and Memoirs, 9 (Rome, r967)), which contains an extremely detailed 
discussion of all aspects of the problem. My final views regarding the identity of 
Kandahar with Alexandria in Sakastane have changed, since I now regard it as to 
be identified with Alexandria in Arachosia. See below, pp. 132 ff. For the various 
Muslim names of the region see Minorsky, Hudüd al-'alam, 344 ff. 

** Of the older accounts of Sijistàn the most important is that of G. E. Tait, Seistan 
(2 vols., Calcutta, r9r1), which provides a picture of the area before the almost 
complete submergence of the standing remains. His photographs of Nàd Ali — Zaranj 
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neutralize all Achaemenid fortified posts, provincial capitals etc., 
and was for that reason, as we have seen, advancing to Bactria by 
the great arc through the southern desert and Arachosia by 
Kandahar and Ghazna. It is therefore unlikely that he would not 
have taken the extra detour to the area of the lake to cover his 
position. Nevertheless, it would have been contrary to his overall 
plan for new foundations to build a city (more especially an 
eponymous city) for which he could not see a great future, which 
would fulfil neither a military nor an economic role. This basic 
consideration, and the absence of any historical reference to a 
foundation (as opposed to the entry in Isidore’s schedule), suffice to 
discredit the suggestion that Alexandria in Sakastane should be 
regarded as a city founded by Alexander. It is true that Arrian does 
not record the foundation of Alexandria in Aria either, but that is 
established beyond reasonable doubt by its early appearance in the 
bematists and geographers, while Alexandria in Sakastane has to 
wait until Isidore, and finds no support as an Alexander-foundation 
until the reference to it by Qodàma. The closest analogy, simply in 
terms of evidence, is that provided by Alexandria in Margiana. As 
we have already seen (above, pp. 31 ff.), apart from the ambiguous 
passage in Pliny, the only evidence for Merv lies in the Iranian 
tradition represented by Jabari and The Provincial Capitals of 
Eranshahr, and that is not enough. As I explain below, I believe that 
the site at Zaranj was Alexandria in Sakastane, but that it was not 
founded by Alexander. 

The concatenation of evidence that speaks in favour of the 
historical sequence on the one site of Phrada-Prophthasia-(Phra)- 
Farah, may be further supported by the notice in Pliny in which he 
places flumen Ophradus next to Prophthasia," a pointer which 
are particularly valuable (the site (Ball 752) is now ‘covered in alluvial deposit’). 
For the recent surveys and other investigations carried out by Fischer and others 
see Ball, nos. 502, 595, 597, 601, 608, 708, and many more sites. For the pea- 
cocks of Zamin-Dawar see Minorsky, Hudüd al-'alam, 345. Le Strange, 334 ff., gives 
a graphic picture of the branching canals and dams of the Helmund in his descrip- 
tion of Sijistén as it was at the time of Saffárid rule and later. The quantity of 
flowing water in the city is described by Ibn Hawqal, BGA V^, pp. 4141f. (= FT 
4or ff.). 


v Plin. vi. 94, after describing Aria and regions adjacent to Alexandria in Aria, 
adds, among other items, amnes Pharnacotis, Ophradus. Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. Iran, 2 
(1930), 92 f. pointed out that the latter word corresponded closely to ó Ppados; cf. 
J. Schmidt, RE, s.v. Phrada. The resemblance is very close, and I incline to accept 
that the name of the river and that of the city are in one way or another inter- 
dependent. The Tabula Peut. has a name Propasta, which resembles Prophthasia, but 
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seems valid, and may be accepted. Our prime concern is not with 
the site itself, but with the change in its ancient name. Only Isidore 
calls it Phra, while Ptolemy, who includes it in the inhabited 
localities of Drangiana (he has no Sakastane) and Ammianus 
(who, though mostly using much earlier sources, seems here 
to have adorned his narrative) retain its new name." There 
remains the problem why Alexander (if it was he) should have 
renamed Phrada Prophthasia, ‘Anticipation’. Abstract substantives 
or personifications are otherwise rarely attested as city names, and 
an especial explanation is needed of this one." A similar form, 


which Tarn says (ibid.), following Tomaschek, SBWien.Akad. 102 (1883), 213, 
‘may be a Persian term meaning “seen from afar". That seems unlikely in itself, 
but the readings of the texts are doubtful. The Ravenna Cosmographer also refers 
to Propasta (cf. Markwart’s note (p. 88) to § 38 Paspora: see (ed. Schnetz, Itin. Rom. 
ii (1940)), Il, 3, p. 16, 8 3, r8 (= Pinder and Parthey, 42), ibid. Il, 10, p. 21, 2 
(Proptas Prostas); H, 3, p. 17, 7 (Tropsasia); IL, 12, p. 23, 4 (Oroppa). The notices 
in these late itineraries cannot be traced to any specific source. The Ravenna 
Cosmogt. also has several references to Alexandrias in India: p. 16, I (PP 42), sub. 
Palanda: no. 5, Alexandria, no. ro, Alexandrium, no. 12, Alexandria Bucephalos; 
no. 13, Albi Alexandri. Though no. r2 is historical I do not feel that the others 
qualify for consideration, and have therefore not included them in the Table of 
Alexandrias. We may recall the Seleucid ‘Alexandropolis’ in India recorded by 
Appian (above p. 38) 


# Ptol vi. 19. 4: odes 8e xai kna, Pépovra ris Apayytavis aiSe: [Ipod0ao(a ... 
pt... AB Y. In this list of eleven localities in Drangiana, headed by Prophthasia, 
Ptolemy, as usual, does not indicate which locations he classes as «óAe«s and which 
as capa. Amm. xxiii 6 71: Ante dictis continui sunt Drangianai collibus cohaerentes, 
quos flumen alluit Arabium nomine ideo appellatum, quod inde exoritur, interque alia 
duobus municipiis exultantes, Prophthasia et Ariaspe, ut opulentis et claris. The contrast 
with Ammianus's description of Alexandria in Arachosia (see below, p. 142) is strik- 
ing, if not illuminating. 

* Such derivative and probably fictitious forms found in Stephanus, e.g. 
JiyaBoóace (= Telos), Myá0ea (róis Bwxidos), Ayaby (rós Aryvðv 1) KéAtwv) do 
not come into count. As personified names we may note ASpdoreca (from Charax, 
FGrH 103 Fr), but here the cult-title has been personified into a king: Zlópaoros 
Nepéoews iepòv iSpdcus; to the same category belongs Emdadvera, in effect a dynastic 
eponymous name. More directly analogous are [TovypdéoAts, allegedly the original 
name of Philippopolis (Thcop. FGrH 115 F 110; cf. Plin. iv. 41, Plut. Mor. 520 B, 
and RE, s.v. Philippopolis, col. 2244; L. Robert, EEP p. 171), Eéxapaia in Phrygia, 
and Ej)zopía in Macedonia (Steph. s.v., jv ZAAé£avüpos ráfews vucjoas (?) exrice Kat 
dvdpace ĝia TÓ ebrropov; cf. Ptol. ili. 13. 35) = Gazoros, E. of Heracleia Sintica (see 
Hammond, Macedonia, i. 197 and map 17, opp. p. 181), no doubt an imaginary 
foundation of Alexander's, unless a duplication of Alexandria in Thrace (cf. above, 
pp. 26, 29-30), and Swreipa, allegedly founded by Antiochus I in Aria or Parthyene 
(App. Syr. 57), if understood as commemorating an actual ‘salvation’ rather than 
as deriving from the cult-title of its founder (cf. Tscherikower, ro2). Note also (App. 
ibid.) Xépis, for whose existence no other testimony exists. (For the Seleucid 
foundations listed by Appian in Syr. 57 see above, pp. 36 ff.), Droysen, GE iii. p 242 
= FT 692, suggested that the Ooovdy of Ptol. vi. r. 5 in the neighbourhood of 
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Prophthasia, occurs as the name of a festival at Klazomenai in 382 
Bc, where the noun is, of course, a neuter plural, /7poó0áo:o; there 
is, in any case, no reason to link the two words historically. The 
most likely explanation is, as Droysen suggested, that Alexander 
bestowed the name in commemoration of the anticipation there of 
the conspiracy of Philotas. Alexander, we may suppose, took over 
the old Achaemenian capital of Drangiana, reorganized it and 
renamed it Prophthasia, before he marched further south, and 
followed the direct route until he reached the capital of the 
Zarangians in the neighbourhood of Lake Zarah. The distance given 
by Ibn Khordàdhbeh (p. 50) for Zaranj to Herat is 80 farsakhs, or c. 
240 miles, and since Farah to Herat is 160 miles, the distance from 
Farah to Zaranj by the route that lay east of the present road, was, 
on this reckoning, approximately 80 miles. His subsequent route is 
discussed below. The latest historical reference to Prophthasia is by 
Ammianus, who describes it, along with Ariaspe, as flourishing and 
wealthy; we have already seen that in his chorographical excursus, 
though modernizing on occasion, he generally reproduces the sub- 
stance of Eratosthenes or Pliny without significant variation; on 
this, as on other occasions, he may have been drawing on his 
imagination. Collectively the evidence shows that the city preserved 
the name that Alexander gave it for many centuries, and that it is, 


> 50 


to that extent, hardly correct to describe it as a ‘nickname’, 
Ecbatana, which appears as Eiodvy ù Toovóy in the cod.Pal. might be another such 
abstract name given by Alexander to commemorate the healing of the rupture 
between Eumenes and Hephaestion (Arr. vii. 13. 1: roórax rat ÀAóyo Dronrü£avra 
Hdooriwva avvadiayivar Edpevei, oby éxdvra éxóvri; cf. Plut. Bumen. 2): “le nom 
véritable doit avoir été Opovóņ ou Teovóg. De méme qu'Alexandre, aprés avoir 
prévenu la conjuration de Philotas, donna à une localité le nom de Prophthasia, il 
a bien pu attacher assez d'importance à la réconciliation de deux personnages con- 
sidérables pour en fixer le souvenir dans le nom d'une ville'. Tarn, GBI 472, who 
does not believe that the name Prophthasia was bestowed on the city by Alexander, 
gives an amusing list of place-names generated by linguistic misunderstandings, of 
which the most pleasing is Ptol. ii. 11. 27 (not, as Tarn, iii, 2. 27), Ziaroravóa in 
Germania = ‘ad sua tutanda’, Tac. Ann. iv. 73). Von Gutschmid, KI. Schr. v. 228 ff. 
listed some noteworthy examples of Latin misunderstandings of an orginal (lost) 
Greek text Latinized in the Ravenna Cosmogr., esp. concerning Egypt: ambo Aegyptus 
id est inferior et superior, hoc est Anocura et Mareoton = (presumably), ý éxarépa 
Atyvmros, rovréovw 1j kárw Kai ñ dvo 1rot À dvo xópa. For Ptolemy's Zxafi(oaa 
AaoÓ(keu see above, p. 23. 

* Plut. De Alex. Virt. 328 F, justifies Alexander’s conquests thus: oóx dv 
Tiuepo8noav ef pù) ékpariÜnoav: odk dv eCyev AM£ávüpeiav Alyvmrros, o00€ Mecororapia 
AXcÀeókeiav, od8€ IIpoóÜacíav Loydiavy, 085’ Tvdia BovkedaMav, o08€ mów Easa 
Kadxaoos 'mapowoboav afs éymoBioÜetoav eofléaUs rò äypiov «al peréBaAe 76 xeipov ónó 
rob kpeirrovos éÜitópevov. The whole passage is difficult, and corrupt, and it is not 
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The assumption that on leaving Zaranj Alexander took the route 
across the great chord of the southern bow of the Helmund, and 
reached that river, via the area of the modern Khast, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Lashkari Bazar (Bust), and thence attained 
the main through-route at Giriskh, and thence to Kandahar, makes 
the distances given by Eratosthenes and Pliny for this stretch, 
(4,120 stades and 565 miles = 4,120 stades, respectively) not 
unreasonable. We have seen that they both put the distance from 
Herat to Kandahar at well over 700 miles, the first at about 720, 
the latter at about 745, and that the distance, if measured from 
Herat via the old route to Farah and thence direct to Kandahar, is 
only about 375-400 miles; that is, little more than one-half of 
their figure. The distance from Zaranj through the Zamin-Dawar to 
Bust is given by the early Arab geographers, notably Istakhri in his 
description of Sijistén, as five day-marches, c.150 miles, on a level 
route, and this figure, on the present hypothesis, will have been 
included by the bematists in their original measurement. To it must 
also be added the distance from Farah to the area of Zaranj, again 
a straight and level route of about 80 miles (3 farsakhs, according 
to Ibn Khordáhbeh), giving a total corresponding roughly to that 
required by the omission from the calculation of the northern side 
of the triangle formed by Farah, Zaranj, and Bust; the distance 
from Farah to the crossing of the Helmund at or near Giriskh, on 
the ‘regular’ route, being some hundred miles. The Zamin-Dawar 
was still fertile in pre-Mongol times, and the lower course of the 
Helmund supported a large population. Lashkari Bazar itself, the 
imposing remains of which are so prominent today, was the 
summer residence of the Ghaznavid rulers. We learn from Isgtakhri , 
and Ibn Hawdqal that when the Helmund was in spate there was a 
regular route by river between Bust and Zaranj along the Sana- 
Rüd, and this waterway still forms the focus of life for the whole 
area.” 
easy (and perhaps not necessary) to set the geography in order. The detailed treat- 
ment by Tarn, Alex. ii. 255-9, is characteristically brilliant (and dogmatic), but will 
not persuade everybody. As far as Prophthasia in Sogdiana is concerned Treidel’s 
claim, RE, s.v. Prophthasia, col. 821, that this refers to the inclusion by Darius 
of the Sogdians and Arians along with the Chorasmians and Parthians in a single 
tribute-area (Hdt. iii. 93) is not convincing. Tarn's explanation is based on histori- 
cal considerations which result in (or from) a substantial rewriting of the whole 


passage. See also below, p. 194 n. 4. For Ammianus' looseness in his descriptions 
of localities in this region see below, p. 142, and n. 71. 


1 For Lashkari Bazar see D. Schlumberger et al, Lashkari Bazar, IA-IB. (Mém. 
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2. ALEXANDRIA IN ARACHOSIA 


Arrian tells us in a few words that after the termination of the 
Philotas affair Alexander proceeded towards Bactra, and ‘won over’ 
the Drangians and the Gedrosians on the way, also (almost as a 
grammatical afterthought) the Arachosians, and then marched 
north to the Paropamisadae. Neither the Alexander-historians, 
who seem to have been little interested in this stretch of 
Alexander's advance, nor the earlier Hellenistic geographers, refer 
to a city called Alexandria in Arachosia (see Table); the name 
occurs only in Isidore, Ammianus, Ptolemy, and Stephanus. On the 
other hand, Eratosthenes, the bematists (Pliny), Stephanus, and 
Ptolemy all refer to a city called variously Arachotoi or Arachotos, 
and Pliny also refers to Arachosiorum oppidum, to which Isidore and 
Ammianus do not refer. Since our early sources do not attest a city 
called Alexandria in Arachosia, or ‘among the Arachosians’, it 
has been much debated whether, if it existed, it was founded by 
Alexander, and what relation, if any, it bore to the city named 
Arachotoi, etc., and, inevitably, the uncompleted excavations on 
the site of the Old City of Kandahar, one of the localities most 
involved in the discussion, have thrown the matter open to further 
debate. *? 

We must first remark that the western literary evidence for 
a foundation by Alexander in Arachosia is only stronger than 


DAFA r8, Paris, 1978); II, do. by J.-C. Gardin (Paris, 1963); Archaeology of 
Afghanistan, 311 ff. For the route by river see Istakhri, BGA i. 243 (p. 141, top, 
Cairo edn.); Ibn Hawgal, ibid. i. 417-18. Few travellers in the r9th cent. took the 
route from Lake Zarah to Lashkari Bazar, though C. E. Yate traversed the ground 
at the time of the Afghan Boundary Commission. In his later travels, recorded in 
great detail in his Khürasan and Sistan (cf. above, n. 15), Yate studied the frontier 
area on the Persian side, i.c. in the neighbourhood of Zübul. The distance from 
Zaranj to Lashkari Bazár, on the direct route via Harüri, on the left bank where the 
Khwash turns south-west, is given as five marches i.e. about 150 miles, but it 
involved a double crossing of the river before reaching Harüri, and the route may 
more safely be reckoned at c.200 m.: the marches are given by Istakhri, Ibn Hawqal 
and Mukaddasi: see Le Strange, op. cit. pp. 343, 351. For the survival of the river 
route see Ferrier, op. cit. 428 ff. The numerous pre-Islamic sites along the lower 
Helmund are given by Ball, op. cit. There is a particular cluster, usually on the left 
bank, around Kuchnay Darwishan (Ball 595, 709, 1250) and further down river, 
west of Rudbar (Ball 849, 863). 

° Arr. iii, 28. r, quoted above, n. 33. 

5 Though I may refer the reader here to my discussion of the Greco-Roman 
geographical evidence in my article in Afghan Studies, loc. cit. the discussion that 
follows reaches a different conclusion: see above, n. 45. Kandahar is Ball 522. 
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that for an Alexandria in Sakastane if we accept that when 
Eratosthenes and Pliny, the latter clearly deriving from the bema- 
tists, speak of a city called ‘the city Arachotoi’ and Arachosiorum 
oppidum they are referring to the city called AdcEdvépeca or 
AAec£avópóroAs, uyrpóroXMs Apaywoias by Isidore. If that equation 
does not hold, there is no peg available in the literary wardrobe on 
which to hang an Alexandria of Arachosia founded by Alexander. 
If the literary sources were all, the name, if not the foundation, 
could, like Alexandria in Sakastane, be regarded as of Parthian or 
even later date; its attestation by the later authorities, Ptolemy, 
Ammianus (if he is not reproducing Eratosthenes or Pliny), and 
Stephanus is of course compatible with that. 

Although there are a number of cities named Q.nd.h.r in the 
eastern Muslim world, and identification of any particular one is 
frequently difficult on account of the negligent and carefree descrip- 
tions of the military operations of the early Muslim conquests in the 
region given by the Arab writers, it seems probable that, contrary 
to received opinion, Alexandria in Arachosia was already known as 
Kandahar by the ninth century at the latest. We have already seen 
that it is used as equivalent to ‘Alexandria of the east’ in Arachosia 
by the earliest Islamic adapters of Ptolemy’s geography, al- 
Khuwéarizmi and Suhrüb, and that identification, which stands 
quite outside the Iranian tradition regarding Iskander = Dhu'- 
Qarnein, is of great importance." Our first concern, now, is with 
the Hellenistic site known to have existed at Kandahar, as a point 
from which to reckon distances northwards. 

In one respect the transmitted distances, although they still 
present formidable difficulties, are less open to doubt than those 
affecting the route from Herat south-eastwards up to this point. 


4 For a very full, occasionally fanciful and uncritical, account of the various 
cities named Kandahar in Islamic sources, and of the bestowal of the name on the 
city of Afghanistan, see W. Ball South Asian Studies, 4 (1988), 115-42, "The seven 
Qandahars’, which contains an analysis of the sources, which frequently confused 
the various cities of that name, with a very full modern bibliography. There seems 
little doubt that the original Arab name was al-Rukhkhaj, itself probably a corrup- 
tion of some form of Arachosia. This city, and Banjaway are clearly located in the 
Itineraries and early geographers, as east of Bust and near the Arghandab: sce Le 
Strange, LEC 346-7, largely from Mukaddasi. Unfortunately Le Strange did not dis- 
tinguish between the various Kandahars, and the texts of the 9th-cent. adapters of 
Ptolemy who already identify Kandabar specifically with Iskandariya (see above, 
pp. 100-1), had not been published when he wrote, though Nallino’s analysis of 
the text of al-Khuwárizmi was available. 
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Though doubts may exist, or have existed, as to the identification of 
Kandahar, Kalat-i-Ghilzai or Ghazna as the site of an Alexander- 
foundation, there can be no doubt as to the general direction of the 
route followed by Alexander’s forces.” From Drangiana to the 
Indian Caucasus the most direct route northwards is that which 
follows the valleys of the Arghandab and Tarnak, as far as the 
approximate latitude of Ghazna, at which point Alexander could 
have turned westwards, and crossed the Unai and Hajigak passes 
into the valley of Bàmiyàn; this, though unlikely, is not impossible. 
Consequently, though the distances given by our sources and the 
identification of the places mentioned by them cause major 
problems, the general direction of the march of the army, at least 
as far as Ghazna, and probably beyond, is not in doubt. The 
distances, already noted (pp. 83-5), are as follows: Eratosthenes 
gives 4,120 stades (515 m.) as the distance from Prophthasia eis 
Apaxwrovs, then another 2,000 stades (250 m.) to Ortospana and 


5 Ball, op. cit. 132-3, raises the possibility that ‘Alexandria in Arachosia’ should 
be identified with the modern Sikandarabad in the middle Helmund valley. But 
though the adjacent citadel, Shahr-i-Kohna, has yielded Achaemenian material (see 
Ball, ibid.), there can be no question of continuity in the name, which, as Ball is 
prepared to grant, is of modern origin, like many other Iskandariyas, Alexandrias, 
etc. 

° Droysen's discussion of the problem of the location of Alexandria in Arachosia 
and Arachotoi in GE iti, 217-20 — FT ii. 674-7, is fundamental as regards the 
ancient sources, but difficult to follow for a variety of reasons (notably changes of 
names of localities and uncertainty as to the accuracy of the modern sources used 
by him), and a correct understanding of the routes is best obtained by study of the 
day-diaries of early travellers, notably A. Conolly and Ferrier, and the summary pro- 
vided by Malleson, though they were not concerned with associating the 
modern routes with the ancient evidence. The article of J. Fischer, (above, n. 40), 
should also be consulted. On the problem of the route Droysen (GE iii. 219 = FT ii. 
676) says: ‘Entweder hat dieser Weg von Prophthasia nach Arachotos eine sehr 
bedeutende südliche Ausbiegung (dem Lauf des Etymandros [ie. the Helmund] 
folgend), so dass dann die Lage von Arachotoi 50 geogr. Meilen von Kabul auf 
Kelat-i-Gildschi [i.e. Kalat-i-Ghilzai] füllt—oder es lag Arachotoi bedeutend oest- 
licher, etwa wo im Afghanenkrieg auf der Marschroute der Bombayer Colonne von 
Kabul nach Kalat (bei Zimmermann S. 35), der Ort Speenwarree verzeichnet ist [i.c. 
Spin Boldak, Ball 1108] mit der Bemerkung: Ruinen einer Stadt [mound] an einem 
Flusse in einem angebauten Thal (dieser Fluss heisst Argesan [i.e. Arghastan] und 
fliesst westlich zum Tarnak).' Though the second alternative, which involves an 
easternly detour almost as far as the Khojak Pass, is to be rejected, Droysen was 
right in seeing that the distances required a substantial extension of Alexander's 
route from Prophthasia, as I have indicated in the text above. Tarn’s map at the 
back of Alexander, ii, correctly marks the essential diversion to Lake Zarah (cf. p. 
236, and GBI 14, 470) for he identifies his Alexandria-Prophthasia with the site of 
Zaranj; cf. above, p. 131. Brunt's map at the back of his Loeb Arrian ii, shows the 
conventional route from (presumably) Farah direct to Kandahar. 
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the Bactrian 'trifurcation'." Pliny’s bematists give 565 Roman 
miles from Prophthasia to Arachosiorum oppidum, and 175 Roman 
miles from there to Ortospana.* The cumulative figures given by 
these two sources are, then: (a) Eratosthenes: Herat-Prophthasia, 
1,6(5)O st. — c.200 m.; Prophthasia-Arachotoi, 4,120 st. — C.515 
m, Arachotoi-Ortospana 2,000 st.— 250 m.: total 7,770 
st.=c.965 miles; (b) Pliny (bematists): Herat-Prophthasia 199, 
Prophthasia-Arachosiorum oppidum-Ortospana, 989 Roman miles 
(but he adds after these figures, in quibusdam exemplaribus diversi 
numeri reperiuntur). The excessive distances given for the stretch 
from Prophthasia to ‘Arachotoi’, are only, if at all, acceptable on 
the assumption that they include the deviation via Zaranj and Bust 
en route to Kandahar. In the absence of this explanation, it has 
hitherto been necessary to locate sites in the Arghandab valley 
closer to Kabul than Kandahar, on the traditional route between 
Sijistàn and the Hindu Kush, notably at Kalat-i-Ghilzai and Ghazna, 
the former some 85, the latter some 220 miles north of Kandahar, 
and thus c.590 miles from Herat. On the above calculation this is 
not necessary, even though the precise distance of the additional 
stretch cannot be determined on the ground accurately owing to 
the variety of march-routes available. If we accept that Isidore's 
‘Alexandria in Arachosia? is correctly identified with Z móXs 
Apaxcràv and with Arachosiorum oppidum, and that this is the early 
Hellenistic city located at Kandahar, it is not possible to assign 
an ancient identity to either Kalat-i-Ghilzai or Ghazna, since 
neither satisfies the geographical requirement for identification 
with Alexandria ad Caucasum.? We may leave for the moment 
the distance-calculation for the final stretch, Alexandria in 
Arachosia to Alexandria ad Caucasum, while we consider the 
confirmation of the identification of Kandahar with Alexandria in 
Arachosia. 

The discovery in 1958 of a rock edict of Asoka, inscribed on a 
fallen boulder in Greek and Aramaic, near the Qaitul ridge rising 
behind the Old City of Kandahar (Zor Shahr or Shahr-i-Kohna), and 
of a second Asokan text in Greek alone, indicated the likely 


* See the passage of Eratosthenes quoted above, n. 37. Engels, op. cit. App. 5, 
gives a table of the bematists’ measurements, which approximately coincide with 
the figures given here. His note to the table, on p. 158, gives the rationale of his 
identification of the relevant sites. 

* See above, n. 32. 

? See below, n. 67. 
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existence of a Greek community, or, at the least, of a direct line of 
communication with the Greek-speaking world, in that region, in 
the middle of the third century nc, and at the same time emphasized 
the importance that the Maurya king attached to the route and 
locality.” In addition the recent, and very limited, excavation of 
the area of the Old City brought to light both an Elamite cuneiform 
and an early Hellenistic Greek inscription.“ There can be no doubt 
therefore that Old Kandahar, lying beside the Arghandàb, is on 
the site of an early Hellenistic settlement, itself on the site of an 
earlier Achaemenid fortress, and at present the only solidly 
authenticated one in southern Afghanistan, which formed the 
province of Harawaitha, well attested in Old Persian documents. 
The case for its being Alexandria in Arachosia, ‘Alexandria of the 
East’, probable in itself, is ultimately clinched, as already stated, by 
the explicit identification in the Arab adapters of Ptolemy. On the 
assumption that that identification is correct, we may look at the 
geographical evidence a little more closely. 

Isidore, whose text, whether written in the second or first 
century Bc,” certainly reflects a period when the historical topo- 
graphy and nomenclature of the region had changed from the 
earlier Hellenistic period, gives the route from Drangiana to the 
confines of India thus: “(§ 18) Thence Sakastane of the Saka 


% For this well-known discovery see Schlumberger, Dupont-Sommer, and 
Benveniste, JA (1958), rff, and many subsequent discussions; the Greek text is 
reprinted as SEG xx. 326, with bibliography. For the second edict on a plaque, the 
exact provenance of which is not known, see Schlumberger, CRAI (1964), 126-40. 

& These items were found in the excavations of the British Institute at Kabul in 
the mid-1970s, of which the final report has not yet been published. For the 
cuneiform inscription see Afghan Studies, 3-4 (1982), 53; for the Greek inscription, 
published originally by me in Afghan Studies, 2 (1979), 9 ff., see SEG xxx. 1664. For 
subsequent attempts to reconstruct the poem see ZPE 56 (1984), 145-7, and ibid. 
60 (1985), 76 (SEG xxxiv. 1434). As I explain in my article, there are no positive 
grounds for restoring AAe£[avàpeós] in the lacuna in line 2 of the text. It would be 
exceptional (but not unparalleled) for a dedicant to refer to himself by his ethnic in 
making a dedication in his home-town. The supplement therefore cannot be used 
as a confirmation of the identification of the city. 

% See above, pp. 88 ff. Note also Ammianus’ obscure information, which can 
hardly be based in this instance on Eratosthenes (cf. above, pp. 94-5, for his regu- 
lar use of Eratosthenes), in xxiii. 6. 72, below, p. 142, with n. 71. 

9 § 18: Evrcólev Zakaorávg Laxdv LkvOav, ý xai Maparraxyvy}, oxoivot éy. ¿va 
Bapda words kai Miv mós koi IlaAakevri móAs, kai ZvydÀ mós évÜa Bacirea 
Zakóv: kal srÀgatov AM£ávOpeua wdAts (kai wAnaiov AdeavbpdrroAts móXs). xài bE é. 
(19) Evreôbev Apaxwoaía, oxotvo: As’. radrnv 8€ of IIápÜo: To8ucv Aevi]v. kaAoDow. 
¿Qa Butt móAs kai Pápoava mós xai Xopoyoáó nós kal Anyytpias móMs. etra. 
AAc£avBpónoAis, uyrpósoAs Apaywoias: dort 86 EdAnvis, kai mapappet aùrùv morapós 
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Scythians, also called Paraitakene, 63 schoeni (c.315 m.); there 
are Barda, a city, and Min, a city, and Palakenti, a city, and Sigal, 
a city; there is the capital of the Sakai; and nearby is Alexandria, 
a city [and nearby is Alexandropolis, a city: see below], and 
six villages ... (819) ... Then Alexandropolis, metropolis of 
Arachosia; and this is a Greek city, and by it flows (rapappet) 
the river Arachotos. To this limit extends the Kingdom of the 
Parthians.’ In a previous section (S r6) he gave his distances, 
which throughout are calculated only in schoinoi, from Aria to the 
Parthian frontier, and it is clear that the route followed is that from 
Herat to the region of Ghazna, via Kandahar and the course of the 
Arghandab river, and that the contents of both sections must be 
accommodated within that geographical framework.* 


Apáxcros. xpt roírov éoriv ý ræv IlápÜcv émpáreia. Of this whole section Ch. 
Müller rightly said (ad loc., GGM i. 254), *Pro libitu haec impune cuique adornare licet, 
a warning not always heeded. 


“ Since Isidore's total measurement from the eastern frontier of Aria ($ 16) to 
the Parthian frontier is 175 sch. = c.600 miles, which is approximately the distance 
from Herat to Ghazna on the direct road (reckoned above, by the modern road, at 
c.590 miles; reckoned by Droysen for the same route at 120 geogr. miles = c.600 
(stat) miles) Droysen (loc. cit. above, n. 56) concluded that Isidore's description 
followed the direct route to India, without divergences. On the basis of this 
measurement he placed the territory of Avas(B)ov yopa (55 sch. = c.210 m.) some 
30 stat. m. east of Farah, i.e. at Siahab; then 21 sch. = c.90 m. to Schorab (see 
below); then began Sakastane, which, with a length of 63 sch. = c.240 m., extend- 
ed to Kalàt-i-Ghilzai, in which overall area he placed both Alexandria and 
Alexandropolis (S r8). Sakastane is followed by Arachosia (8 19), with a length of 
36 sch.  c.135 m., in which lay Alexandropolis, the metropolis of Arachosia, and 
the river Arachotos, which he (wrongly) identified with the Ghazna river, on the 
basis of Ptolemy's statement that it had its outlet in a lake (vi. 20. 2: rò 8€ xarà rjv 
ywopévqv br’ aro Murs, Aris kaÀctro« Apáywros Kpývņ, uépos éméye poipas pi£, KH, 
yo’), i.e. the lake Ab-Istadeh, east of Ghazna, into which the Ghazna river falls. He 
therefore concluded that Isidore's Alexandria or Alexandropolis in Sakastane was 
Kandahar— placing one of the two, if it had a separate existence, alternatively, at 
Giriskh— while Alexandria in Arachosia-Alexandropolis, the most extreme part of 
the Parthian realm, was at or near Ghazna. Though the boundaries of Sakastane 
are conjectural, it is to be noted that Isidore equates it with Paraitakene, and Strabo 
(522; 524) locates the latter far to the west, comprising the eastern flank of the 
Zagros Mts. as also in general terms does Ptol. vi. 4. 3, 9 uév zapà rv Mydiav máoav 
Tlapartaxnyy; cf. Treidler, RE, Suppbd. X, s.v. Paraitakene, cols. 478 ff. If we are to 
accept Isidore’s equation of Sakastane and Paraitakene we must regard (as does 
Herrmann, loc. cit. below, n. 66) the area as including much of the lower Helmund 
valley. Droysen's interpretation is open to fundamental criticism (see esp. Bernard, 
Stud. Iran. 3 (1974), 182-3, for his error in identifying the Arachotos river with 
the Ghazna river), but his approach to the text is straightforward— too straight- 
forward for Tarn, whose picture starts from plausible emendations in the text of 
Isidore, but in other respects little in his highly complex and ingenious, but 
uncoordinated, argument can be accepted as reasonably substantiated. 
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Tarn rearranged the confused, or at least repetitive, entries in 
Isidore so that $18 should read ĝa Basica Sarðv kai mAyaiov 
AAefavópómoAu, kadar 8€ éé (omitting the duplicated «Agoítov 
AAc£avópómoAs mors), and § 19 AAec£ávópeia. uqrpóroAis Apaywrav.” 
The argument is complex, for it involves transferring AdrcEdvSpera 
in § 18 to § 19, and AAe£avópóroAis in § 19 back to § 18, as well 
as deleting the bracketed phrase, which can only be an erroneous 
addition. Only the deletion of this redundant phrase can be 
regarded as certain, but the argument for the transfer of 
the two names is probably also correct. His further claim that 
‘Alexandropolis near Sakastene’ could only be Kandahar, and that 
by reason of its -roàs termination it could not have been founded 
by Alexander, but must have been attributed to him at a later date, 
is probably only true as far as the second part of the proposition is 
concerned, 


% See GBI 469 ff., esp. p. 471 n. I. 

55 As always, Tarn's statements have to be scrutinized carefully. His almost stray 
remark (p. 471, top) that zÀgacov in Š 18 means ‘near the province of Sakastene', 
and therefore outside it, is clearly incorrect, not only because if Alexandria was not 
in Sakastane, it was in Arachosia, but also because if zAyoéov bore that meaning it 
would also apply to the following «aor 8é £, and it clearly does not; or, to put it 
another way, for his argument to hold water, Anotov AdeéavSpera should come after 
kapat 86 ¿£ (cf. below in this note for the significance of =Àmo(ov). The problem is 
rather to determine where the frontier between ‘Sakastane’ and Arachosia lay, and 
that must depend, for this period, on the text of Isidore, who is the only writer 
(other than Ptolemy, who gives it in a corrupt form: see below, in this note) to 
employ the specifically Parthian term. Droysen, loc. cit., showed that the distance- 
figures point to a western boundary somewhere west of Giriskh (between it and 
Wahir), and with this determination, imprecise though it is, we must be satisfied. 
The province or principality, then, probably occupied much of the valley of the 
Helmund river (cf. Herrmann, RE, s.v. Sakastene, cols. 1807 ff.; Herzfeld, Sakastan 
(Arch. Mitt. Iran, 4 (1931) ), x ff. Daffinà, op. cit. passim). Droysen included Kalat- 
i-Ghilzai in Sakastane, but Kiepert (ap. Droysen) thought this was too far east for 
that province. In any case, the important point is that Sakastane itself is a Parthian 
administrative unit (i.e. of the end of the 2nd cent. (cf. Hermann, loc. cit.)), and 
cannot have been the original name of the Alexandria so called in § 18, if that was 
an early foundation. It should be noted that Tarn, loc. cit. and elsewhere, always 
refers to the province as Xakaorjvy, but the superior MS of Isidore, A (Paris 443), 
has Laxaordvy, as with some other locations which may thereby reveal their 
Parthian origin; the form with two etas is found in the second MS (Paris 571), 
which was followed by Fabricius in his edition of 1849. Müller commented, ad loc., 
*Xaxaorqvíüs temere, ut solet, B; Fabricius’. (Schoff retains the form in alpha.) In 
Ptol. vi. 19. 3, Zakaorávg has become Taraxyvy, correctly described as the xwpa 
between Drangiana and Arachosia. The location in Sakastane, then, is a good, 
but not a conclusive, reason for regarding the foundation as late, as Tarn urged 
on account of its -roàs termination. Tarn was content that Alexandria 
(Alexandropolis) in Sakastane should be Kandahar, but his argument has to be 
wholly reconsidered in the light of the excavation of Kandahar, which shows that 
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However, his conclusion, essentially that of Droysen, that 
Alexandria in Arachosia was to be placed at Ghazna, can hardly 
stand." In view of the undoubted presence of both Achaemenid 


Old Kandahar was both an Achaemenid and an early Hellenistic centre. Isidore says 
clearly that the Parthians did not call Arachosia by that name; they called it ‘White 
India’. I no longer believe that the site at Kandahar can convincingly be equated 
with Alexandria in Sakastane, as I suggested in Afghan Studies, 2 (1979), 13, with 
notes, with reference to the recent discussions of Fischer and Brunt. As indicated in 
the text, the case for Alexandria in Arachosia seems to be as strong as could 
be expected, from a combination of the excavation and the Arab adapters of 
Ptolemy (whom I had not studied when I wrote my article), while Alexandria 
in Sakastane — Alexandropolis can be conveniently accommodated, as a foundation 
of a later date, or as a renaming of a site in the area of Zaranj. This interpretation 
is substantiated by the repetition of the preposition zAÀgoíov, which does not other- 
wise occur in the text of Isidore. His Stations are invariably indicated by évreótev 
and ecza to mark sequences of distance and ĝa to mark location. The repetition 
confirms Tarn's view that one of the two clauses is an interpolation, since the word 
would be most unlikely to be used in two successive clauses. That being so, it is 
most likely that the ‘correction’ is due to someone (the excerptor, no doubt) who 
was aware of the error over AAe£ávópeia in $18 and AAe£avópónoAs in $19. The use 
of zAgotov in $18 is an indication that the site in question lay off the main route of 
the YraOuoi, for if it had been on the through-route either évreótev (etra) or &v0a 
would have been used. This fits well with the location of Alexandreia 
(Alexandropolis) at or near Zaranj, which lay off the main route from Aria ($16) to 
Arachosia ($19). Bernard, loc. cit. maintained that the city of Arachotoi and 
Alexandropolis referred to the same place, the capital of Arachosia, also Alexandria 
in Arachosia, Alexandropolis simply representing a change of name in the Parthian 
period, and that Kandahar was the only site involved. The evident corruption in the 
text of Isidore makes this very uncertain. That there are two Arachosian 
Alexandrias in Stephanus’ list (12 and rs) derives probably ultimately from 
the fact that according to Strabo Eratosthenes (513 — Erat. IIIB 63 quoted above, 
p. 92 n. 30) placed an Arachosia along the Oxus. But the attribution to 
Eratosthenes can hardly stand, whether the mistake be Strabo's or another's, for 
Eratosthenes knew very well that Arachosia was south of the Hindu Kush (see IIB 
23). Several explanations have been offered (see Berger, 318-19), of which the most 
simple is to read Ap(c)ovs for Apaywrots, but the emendation has no textual 
justification. 

" See Tarn, 470-1. Tarn says that this foundation [that of Alexandria in 
Arachosia} was made ‘before (Tarn's italics) Alexander crossed the Caucasus into the 
Kabul valley, but when he was already in the hills’, quoting Arr. iii. 28. 4; where- 
as in his discussion of Alexandria ad Caucasum, pp. 461 ff., which, he accepts, lay 
near the junction of the Panshir and Ghorband rivers, ‘in radicibus montis’ (Curt. 
Ruf. vii, 3. 23), he does not quote Arrian. If this is a correct interpretation of his 
views it is clear that he is mistaken, for the hills north of Ghazna could hardly be 
described as forming part of the Caucasus-Hindu Kush range, from which, on the 
direct route, they are separated by the winding course of the Lugar valley and the 
whole plain of Kabul itself. It is true that Ghazna lies at a higher altitude than 
Kabul, but its position, in my opinion, does not permit its identification with 
Alexandria ad Caucasum. The Arab texts, followed by many European travellers, 
emphasize the extremes of climate, especially the extreme cold, prevailing at Ghazna 
(see e.g. Yaküt s.v.; Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of Caubul (3rd. edn., 
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and early Hellenistic material at Kandahar, it is impossible to deny 
that this too was an Achaemenid settlement developed either by 
Alexander or (less probably) by Seleucus Nicator. Excavations at 
Ghazna have not penetrated to pre-Islamic levels, and it is there- 
fore impossible to say what might lie beneath the great mound. The 
most straightforward solution of the problem seems to be that 
Alexandria (or Alexandropolis) in Sakastane lay at or near Zaranj, 
and was a later foundation, while Alexandria the metropolis of 
Arachosia, Alexander's foundation, was indeed the excavated site 
of Kandahar. At present there seems to be no role, or evidence, for 
Ghazna as an early foundation. It is regrettable in this context that 
the Arab Itineraries, so valuable for routes from Herat to the 
valley of the Helmund, largely cease for the route from Kandahar 
northwards: we do not have their guidance in locating the cities 
on the northern and southern faces of the Hindu Kush. The post- 
antique routes taken to reach Transoxiana from Mashshad passed 
north of Herat by the route to the greater Merv, or via Maimana 
to Balkh, and not by the eastern river-valleys, which would have 
added greatly to their journey. Consequently we must rely on 
modern estimates, which are not infrequently based on inapplic- 
able data, notably those associated with modern routes. To assess 
their value we must turn to the next city on our roster, Alexandria 
ad Caucasum, to which the major distances were reckoned in our 
ancient Greek and Latin sources. 


3. ALEXANDRIA êv ITaporrapucddais or év Qriaviı 


Arrian describes the position of this foundation in very general 
terms. After leaving Prophthasia (having despatched a force 
back to deal with a further insurrection of the Arians under 
Satibarzanes) AAé£avópos mpós Kaóxacov rò dpos yev, iva Kal móàw 


London, 1839; repr. Karachi, ed. O. Caroe, 1972), i. 181-2: ‘Ascending the valley 
of the Turnuk, we at last reach the level of Ghuznee, which is generally mentioned 
as the coldest part of the plain country in the Caubul dominions . . . For the greater 
part of the winter the inhabitants seldom quit their houses; and even in the city of 
Ghuznee the snow has been known to lie deep for some time after the vernal 
equinox . . . Caubul itself, being lower than Ghuznee, and more enclosed by hills, 
appears not to suffer so much from cold). For the archaeological evidence from 
Ghazna see Dall 358 (cf. 385: nothing pre-Ghürid/Ghaznavid). 


° For this northern route see the map given in A. Sprenger's Post-und Reiserouten 
des Orients, Map 1, and the accompanying text in ch. r. 
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éxrise kal œvópacev AdeEdvdpecav. That is all that he tells us, but 
Diodorus adds that the city stood at the ‘entrance’ (e¢oBodA}), which 
led into ‘Media’.” The geographical sources, that is, the bematists 
represented by Pliny, following the southern route from Alexandria 
in Ariana = Herat via ‘Prophthasia of Drangiana’ attest an 
*Alexandri oppidum’ fifty miles north of Ortospana, itself 175 
miles from ‘Arachosiorum oppidum’ = Alexandria in Arachosia = 
Kandahar, therefore 225 miles in all from Kandahar; while 
Eratosthenes places ‘Arachotoi the city’, to which we have given 
the same ancient equation, 4,120 stades’ (515 miles) beyond 
‘Prophthasia of Drangiana’, and Ortospana 2,000 stades (250 
miles) north of Apaywrot. In effect, these two strands of the 
bematists’ measurements, which, as we have seen, differ by fifty 
miles for the distance from Prophthasia to Alexandria in Arachosia, 
differ by only twenty-five miles for the total distance from 
Alexandria in Ariana to Ortospana. In view of the possibility of 
variations in routes on the one hand and of discrepancies in the 
transmission of the figures, mentioned by Pliny, that is a 
reasonable congruence. Eratosthenes does not mention Alexandria 
ad Caucasum, since after referring to the Bactrian rpíoĝos at 
Ortospana he diverges to give the measurements eastwards to ra 
opu. THs TvGucjs, whereas Pliny includes the distance to Alexandria 
before branching off to the Kophen river. In another passage, how- 
ever, speaking of the route from Aria to Bactria Eratosthenes says 
that one direct route lay ‘through Bactria and the crossing of the 
mountain to Ortospana and to the trifurcation of the ways from 
Bactra which is in the Paropamisadai’, while the other ‘diverged a 
little’ passing via Prophthasia (see p. 120). Unfortunately he, or at 
least Strabo, gives no distances in this passage, but the natural 
interpretation is that Ortospana lay within the east-west orienta- 
tion of the Hindu Kush, as reached from Herat via the course of 
the Hari-Rüd along the foothills of the Koh-i-Baba and the valley 


© Arr. iii, 28.4; Diod. xvii, 83. T: móAw exrice kara 72v efaBodjy rv dépovaay cis 
Tiv Mr8ucjv, iv avopacev AA£ávüpeuav. The interpretation of the erroneous Mwy8ucjv 
is not of great importance, since it cannot be correct, but the use of efsBoAjy is of 
significance as indicating that the ultimate source, whatever that was, thought that 
the city stood close to the entrance, that is, a pass of the Hindu Kush, to the region 
in question. Bernard, JS (1982), 217ff., accepting Reiske's probable emendation of 
My8ucjv to Tv8ucjv, rightly rejects the view of Goukowsky, Diod. xvii (Budé edn.), 
236-7, that Diodorus is referring to Alexandria Oxiana here; cf. below, n. 93. 
Nobody can assess the extent of error that may lie behind Diodorus, who places 
Alexandria ad Caucasum north of the mountain. 
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of Bamiyan, where Ortospana lay at the trifurcation from Bactra. 
The trifurcation has been understood to be at or near the point 
where the Ghorband and the Panshir valleys from the west and 
north meet, and their combined rivers flow south to meet the 
Kabul valley near Charikar, forty miles north of Kabul, at (H)Opiàn 
or Begrém-Kapisa.” If that description is correct, Ortospana must 
have been close to Begrám, and Alexander’s new city will have 
been some fifty miles north of it. However, a site fifty miles north 
from Opiàn or Begram in the direction of Bactria, by any of the 
direct north-south passes, would lie on the northern slopes of the 
mountain, which is clearly unsuitable from the description given of 
its location. We must look elsewhere for the solution, which is pro- 
vided both by the second passage of Eratosthenes quoted above, 
relating to Ortospana, and by the distance of fifty miles between 
*Alexandri Oppidum" and Ortospana given by Pliny. The natural 
interpretation of Eratosthenes' description of Ortospana is that it 
lay where three roads met, en route to Bactria. We must, then, 
seek a place where three routes, including passes, and defiles and 
river-valleys, not only the latter, meet. That requirement is best 
met by a point in the area of Bàmiyàn where the route via the 
Hajigak pass from the south joins that valley, and almost opposite 
it on the north, the passes and valleys lead down to Turkestan, 
while the road from the west, from Herat, which joins them at this 
point, continues its traverse over the Shibar pass down to the 
Kühistán, ‘high land’, the mountain-ringed basin north of Kabul. 
Ortospana is called a city (even a ‘clara urbs’) only by Ammianus, 
and we may wonder what authority and pedigree this strange 
statement (a striking contrast to his description of Alexandria in 
Arachosia as a ‘civitas vili?) has;" it can hardly reflect Eratos- 


7 See eg. Tarn, GBI 460-1. Foucher, Vieille Route, i. 21, fig. 6, has a clear 
schematic plan of the routes involved. 

^ xxiii. 6. 70: habent autem (the grammatical subject is Paropanisadae in the 
previous sentence) etiam civitates aliquas, quibus clariores sunt Agazaca et Naulibus 
et Orthospana, unde litorea navigatio ad usque Mediae fines, portis proximos Caspiis 
stadiorum sunt duo milia et ducenta. The description is hardly compatible (even if it 
were true) with Eratosthenes! bare statement of distances, for these are measured 
from the south, as described in the text. Ammianus, whose description of Alexandria 
in Egypt, discussed above, p. 18 n. 37, shows his power of fantasy, seems to have 
invented his descriptions of the ‘cities’ in the eastern provinces, perhaps assisted by 
scrutiny of a schematic illustrated itinerary. Ibid. $ 7 r, he says that Prophthasia and 
Ariaspe were the pride of the Drangians ‘ut opulenta et clara’. For Alexandria in 
Arachosia, civitas vilis, see ibid. 72: ‘hic [in Arachosia] quoque civitates sunt inter alias 
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thenes’ description of it, for he calls it only a trifurcation, though, 
of course, it may naturally have become a city of some sort in the 
course of time. It was in his time a strategic crossroads, which may 
have been guarded by a fort, and its position must have been 
almost identical with, or close to either the site of the striking 
Muslim fortress of Shahr-i-Zuhak, which stands precisely where the 
Hajigak pass debouches on the plain of Bamiyan, or slightly further 
west in the plain itself, at the fortress site of Shahr-i-Ghulghula, 
probably the Ghürid capital of the region, close to the two 
northern transits of the mountain via the Balkh and the Dara 
Yusuf rivers. Unfortunately, neither fort has been more than 
superficially excavated, and the earliest recorded finds are of the 
Kushan period or later." We must examine the implications and 
consequences of this location for Ortospana more closely. 

In his list of the wéAets «ai kôpor of the Paropamisadai Ptolemy 
identifies Ortospana with Kaboura, Káflovpa % xai 'Opróenava, and 
on that account the location has been identified with Kabul, but 
to accomodate that solution the text of Eratosthenes must be 
emended so that the fifty miles given by Pliny for the distance from 
Ortospana to ‘Alexandri Oppidum" are taken to represent the 
distance between Kabul and (H)Opian-Begram. Though no exca- 
vated archaeological remains of the pre-Kushan period have been 
found in or near Kabul, a coin-hoard of the fourth century Bc found 
on the outskirts of the city itself, though of uncertain significance, 
suggests some link with the trading pattern of the area, of which 
Begràm-Kapisa was later the focal point." However, another city, 
viles, Alexandria et Arbaca et Choaspa’, (For the locations assigned to them by Ptolemy 
see vi. 20. 4, among the zóAes «ai xópa: of Arachosia.) 


2 See Ball 1042 (Shahr-i-Ghulghula: the earliest material observed is said to be 
late Sassanian, and very little is pre-Islamic. There was a trial excavation by Allchin 
and Codrington in 1951, but it is apparently unpublished); 1052 (Shahr-i-Zuhak, 
no record of anything pre-Hephthalite). The identification of Ortospana with the 
Sanskrit Urddhasthana (vel sim.), argued by Cunningham, Ancient Geography of 
India, i (London, 1871), 35, and accepted by Foucher, VR 213f. has not found 
other supporters. Even if it happened to be correct, it would not affect the argument 
advanced in the text here. W. Aly, Strabon von Amaseia (Antiquitas, Reihe 1 (5), 
Bonn, 1957), 147, broadly shares my view as to the role of Ortospana: ‘Es war das 
Posthaus, wo die Strasse die von Baktra herkam, nach Indien einmündete, so wie 
das Posthaus Spondinig an den Vintschgaustrasse dort liegt, wo die Stilfserjoch- 
Strasse einmündet, kein Ort, sondern nur ein Haus.’ 

? The name Kaboura is transmitted under various forms in the MSS of Ptol. vi. 
18. 5: Káflovpa, Kapotpa, Koffoópa, Kavotna etc, of which the first has the best 
authority.: see Ronca's edn. ad loc.. The identification of Ortospana with either 
Kabul itself, or the Bàlà Hissar close to it, was put forward by Cunningham, op. cit. 
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itself called Kophen, referred to only by Stephanus, who identifies it 
with ‘Arachosia’, apparently stood close to the Kabul (Kophen) 
river, on or near the site of Kabul, and Ptolemy’s identification of 
Ortospana with the otherwise unknown Kaboura or Karoura is 
problematical.” In these circumstances the description given by 


35 and accepted by Foucher, VR 213 f., who was keen to emphasize that Ortospana 
was a significant city (‘Bornons-nous à saluer pour l'instant l'avénement de cette 
ville dans Phistoire . . . et acceptons-en les conséquences immédiates’), Ghirshman, 
Begram (see below, n. 80), p. 9, and Tarn, GBI loc. cit. and p. 471, who accepted 
the identification with the Bàlà Hissar, and emended the relevant passage of 
Eratosthenes in Strab. 514 (Erat. INB 20), which reads as follows: ¢fr’ eis Apaywrods 
Tiv mów rerpakiayiMous ékaróv eikoow, efr’ eis 'Opróomava, éni tiv èx Bákrpow 
rptodov, ŠtoxuÀ (ous, k.r.À. to etr eis Opréonava [ . . . (figure) ec] ¿zt rjv ex Bárrpow 
zpiodov, thus avoiding the difficulty regarding the position of Ortospana (p. 461: 
*Ortospana-Kabul was nowhere near the rpío8os."). The basis for this ‘certainty’ is 
that Kophen must be Kábul itself (see n. 74). For obvious reasons, I do not accept 
this reasoning, or his characteristically swift dismissal of the parallel passage, Str. 
724 (Erat. ibid.): ý uev ¿z eùbeias dia ris Bakrpiavis kai rùs ómepBdoees rob Opovs 
els Opréarava mè v èk Bákrpow rpiosov Aris éoriv èv rois IHapomapiodSais: “The 
words eis 'Opróazava, which have got in from xi. 514, make nonsense and should 
be omitted; the meaning is quite simple, “the direct road through Bactria and 
across the Hindu Kush to the zpío8os in the Paropamisadae”.’ The archaeological 
material from Kabul is meagre. Kushan or Sassanian coins were found in 1933 at 
Tepe Maranjan, where a Buddhist monastery was excavated (see J. Hackin and J. 
Carl, Nouvelles recherches archéologiques à. Bámiyán (Mém. DAFA 3 (Paris, 1933)). 
The main find has been that of a 4th-century Bc coin-hoard at Chaman-i-Houzouri 
in 1933, pub. Schlumberger, Mém. DAFA 14 (Paris, 1953), 1-64, ‘L’Argent grec 
dans l'empire achéménide’ (cf. the summary in Archaeology in Afghanistan, 202-3). 
The hoard contained a number of Greek, especially Athenian, coins, and a few 
sigloi, thus conforming to the general pattern of such hoards (e.g. from the Oxus 
Treasure and Balkh). No late Achaemenian hoard of this type has been found at Ai 
Khanüm. There is no material evidence for any pre-Muslim settlement in the plain 
of Kabul (see Ball 483), and Foucher, VR ii. 202, well described the area as lying 
outside the early network of communications: ‘la situation de cette ville à l'écart 
de la grande artére Nord-Sud nous explicerait du méme coup pourquoi il est si peu 
question d'elle dans les textes anciens.' The earliest Arab names for the chief city of 
this area, Kübulistán, are Jurwas(h) (Ja'qübi, BGA vii. 290) or Jarwin (see Wiet's 
trans., p. 106 n. 5), and Taban (Istakhri, BGA i. 280 + vol. iv. 424 = Yüküt, 
ii. 454, s.v. Taban: qariya bil-Khábür), names of uncertain origin: see Le Strange, 
LEC 349. 

^ For Kophen see Steph. s.v. Apaywata, vóXs ob dmoÜev Maacayeróv, XrpáBov 
&vexdry, nò Xeipdpews krtolle(oa, viris kal Kody éxaActro. of moMrax Apaxwaror, 
ris 86 Kwdivos Kwpývios. Meineke ad loc. refers this quotation to Str. 516, but 
though Strabo there and in 513 talks about the Massegetai (513 = Erat. IIIB 63; cf. 
above, n. 66), he does not mention Kophen, unrecorded outside Stephanus, whose 
identification of it with ‘the city Arachosia, not far from the Massagetai’, which we 
have encountered more than once (see n. 66) is not reassuring. Ptol. vi. 18. 3, does 
not list Kody». Cunningham, loc. cit. n. 72, identified Kabul itself with Nikaia (see 
below, n. 79), and assigned Kaboura to an unspecified location in the Lugar valley. 
I do not believe that Kabul can meet the very specific requirements of Eratosthenes' 
description of the location of Ortospana, for the reasons indicated. It is a puzzling 
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Eratosthenes of the position of Ortospana must be left to speak for 
itself, which it does very eloquently. As we shall see, it was 
probably by way of, or close to, Ortospana that Alexander returned 
to the south side of the Hindu Kush after his campaigns in Bactria 
and Sogdiana, but the route had no doubt been located on the way 
north, perhaps even before he left Herat for the first time. 

It may be helpful at this point to remind readers that the 
Paropamisadai formed the northern boundary of Eratosthenes' 
second Sphragis, and that he has no information about Bactria or 
Sogdiana. At the same time, the other end of the chain of evidence, 
consisting of the Itineraries and other early Arab geographical 
lexts, has little to say about Bactria south of the Oxus, since the 
natural route from Mashshad to Balkh, and thence eastward and 
northward, was, as I have noted above, either by Maimana or 
Merv Shahijan. It is consequently the more to be regretted that 
Arrian refers only briefly to Alexander’s movements in the area 
between the mountain and the river Oxus. However, with one 
possible exception, that of Alexandria in Oxiana, there is no 
suggestion in any of our sources that any cities founded by him, 
or named after him, lay in this area, though survey shows that it 
was well supplied with Achaemenid settlements and strongpoints.” 

Arrian says that on his return journey two years later, before 
reaching the Kabul (Kophen) river, the course of which he sub- 
sequently followed in a general easterly direction at least to its 
junction with the Kunar river, Alexander ‘came to the city Nikaia, 
and sacrificed to Athena’. Though he does not specifically say so, 
feature of Ptolemy's text that he should here use the double nomenclature, K. $ «ai 
‘Opréonava, a formula which occurs nowhere else in bk. vi (it is common enough 
in bk. v). It cannot be a simple case of a foreign name used alongside a Greek one, 
as in v. 4. 8, AAe£áv8pov vicos ñ xai Apaxia, since neither name is Greek. The 
introduction of Kophen into the story increases the obscurity of the whole 


matter, but, if it has any real existence apart from the river-name, it encourages 
one to seek for independent locations for Kaboura and Ortospana. 


5 For these see e.g. Ball, 611 (Kirghiz Tepe, map 85); 666 (Kutlug Tepe, map 
80); 745 (Mundik Tepe, map 83); 741 (Mullah Quli, map 85); 927 (Quchi, map 
85); 930-1 (Kundüz, map 85); 933 (Qunza, map 85); 959 (Rud-i Shahrawan, 
maps. 87-9, sites in the river valley north of Talugan); 1086 (Shish-Tepe, map 88, 
west of Taluqan); 1225 (Uvlia Tepe, map 80, c. 40 km. NW of Balkh). They lie 
especially in the valleys formed by the southern tributaries of the Oxus, north of the 
main road between Kundüz and Taluqan, and between the Rostaq range and the 
Oxus, on both sides of Ai Khanüm. They are especially clustered in the region of 
Kundüz (see Ball, map 85). 

© iv. 22. 6: ddixdpuevos 86 és Nixatavy móàw kai rix AOnvas Üócas mpooxcpe ws eri 
tov Kadiva, KTA. 
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his language suggests that the city was already in existence, and 
was therefore perhaps one of the subsidiary foundations (‘other 
cities’) made by Alexander before he crossed the mountain north- 
wards, which are mentioned by Diodorus.” It is perhaps unlikely 
that he would have undertaken the establishment of two cities 
close together in the relatively small pocket of land between the 
confluence of the Kabul and the Ghorband rivers and the foot of 
the mountain, and the site should probably be looked for further 
east, in the Laghman area: the language of Arrian is imprecise at 
this point.” Many suggestions have been made as to its location, 
but it remains quite uncertain.” 

We must now consider the site at the modern Begraém, ‘the 
ruins’, one of the most notable archaeological sites in Afghanistan. 
Situated at the junction of the Ghorband and the Panjshir rivers, 
some ten kilometres north of Charikar, on the south bank of 
the united rivers, the excavation of the site, consisting of two 


7 xvii, 83, 2: O 8' AMé£avópos xal dAdas módeis exricev, ")uépas 080v dmexoboas THS 
AAe£avóüpeías; cf. Brunt on Arr. iii. 28. 4 (n. 6). 

? iv, 22. 4: onepBaAov è róv Kaóxacov év 8éka juepais adixero eis AdeSdvdpecar 
nóv krtoÜcioav év IlaparapicdSats, öre tò mpárov mi Bákrpow éoréMero . . . (6) 
ddixdpevos è és Níkauav nóv kat Tñ. AOnvas Üócas mpodyape: ws nì tov Koedva, 
nporréppas kýpvka ws Tata, k.7.À.. Nikaia is mentioned in Itin. Alex. civ: undecima 
die quam super molitus est illic Alexandriam venit. Transmissis inde regionibus 
Parapapisamidium (sic) perque Nicaeam oppidum et Cophaena flumen Indum petere 
contendit, etc., reflecting Arrian's narrative. 

7 O. Stein, RE, s.v. Nikaia (8), gives a list of suggested identifications, 
whose diversity shows the impossibility of reaching any conclusion: Ritter and 
Cunningham chose Kabul, Smith, Farly Hist. of India, 53, and Foucher (CRAI 
(1939), 4351ff.5 id. Vieille Route, ii. 205 (cf. his map, ibid. fig. 36) ) a site some 
15 m. NW of Jalalabad; others (Trinkler, Petermann’s Mitth. 196 (1928), 58) 
Begram itself (there is, of course, nothing in the literary evidence that suggests that 
Begram was Alexandria ad Caucasum, likely though that is on other grounds: see 
below). If we bear in mind that the Kophen river would end its long course in the 
Indus and therefore that a reference to it might be to a point considerably to the 
east of its junction with the Panjshir, the reference to the dispatch of a herald to 
Taxiles might indicate that a site somewhere in the Laghman area, as suggested by 
Smith and Foucher, cannot be excluded. It is true that Alexander’s own route 
skirted the southern side of the Kafiristan range, north of the Kabul river and there- 
fore to the north of Jalalabad, but the general direction of his movements was 
towards the Indus valley, which figures as the next main focus of Arrian’s narra- 
tive. The precise site selected on topographical grounds by Foucher, Mandawara, just 
north of the Kabul river before it is joimed by the Alinghar and Alishang rivers, 
flowing down from the Kafiristän mountains, has not been investigated in detail: 
Ball’s account of it (705, and map 112) is not encouraging: ‘Many mounds in and 
around the village. On a hill to the north are some petroglyphs of ibex.’ In any case, 
as Bevan, in CHl i. 348 n. 3, rightly saw, Nikaia was not itself on the river: 
Alexander advanced from there to the river; cf. Arrian, quoted above, n. 76. 
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complexes, lying on a north-south orientation on a low plateau, 
by the French Archaeological Mission in the years 1936 to 1946, 
though only partial, yielded splendid treasures of both eastern and 
western art, which testified to its role as the centre of a wealthy 
state, indeed empire, in the early Roman Imperial period.” The 
French excavators concluded that the site was that of the Kushan 
‘summer capital’, the ‘Capisa’, mentioned by Pliny as the capital 
of ‘Capisene’, and by Ptolemy as a city or village of the 
Paropamisadai. That Kapisa had been in existence in the 
Achaemenid period is clear from the reference in the Behistün 
inscription to ‘a fort named Kapisakani (in Arachosia)’, where a 
battle was fought which finds an echo in Pliny and Solinus.” The 
site itself has not vouchsafed its Greek name, and the question 
naturally arises whether this rich site of the Kushan period, sitting 
at the junction of the great rivers, was originally Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, or, more accurately, originally Kapisakani, then 
Alexandria ad Caucasum, before becoming the summer capital of 
the Kushan and eventually the Hephthalite kings, the Kapisa of the 
western traditions. Other possibilities exist. 

Neither the literary sources nor the archaeological evidence 


æ For the excavations see J. and J.-R. Hackin, Mém. DAFA 9(1) and 9(2) (1939), 
Recherches Archéologiques à Begram (Chantier no. 2,); ibid. 11 (2 vols.) (1954), by J. 
Hackin, Nouvelles recherches archéologiques à Begram; ibid. 12 (1946), Ghirshman, 
Begram, Recherches archéologiques et historiques (ibid 79 (1946) p. 2-- pls. i.-ii. For a 
summary see Archaeology in Afghanistan, 275 ff.; Ball 122 (with plan, map o). 
Begràm is a Turki(?) word simply meaning ‘city’, and there are other Begrams in 
the region between the Hindu Kush and the Indus and in Gandhara. Foucher, 
p. 140 etc., rightly refers to the excavated Begrüm as ‘Le Begram de Kapisa’, and 
(see Index, p. 409, and cf. p. 152, and his map, fig. 7, p. 31)), to ‘the Begram of 
Nagarahara' (i.e. Hadda); cf. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (see below, 
p. 220 n. 8) i. 95. n. 48); Holdich, Gates of India p. 394. 

" NH vi. 92: A proximis Indo gentibus montana. Capisene habuit Capisam urbem 
quam diruit Cyrus. cf. Solin. 211. 11: Proximam Indo flumini urbem habuere Caphisam, 
quam Cyrus diruit; Ptol. vi. 18, 4: aéAes 8é elow èv trois Tlapowavicddats Kat kpa 
aise... Kémoa (Kárwoa al.) .. . pij yo’ A. 

® See Kent, Old Pers. Gram. DBIII 126 1. 60: ‘A fortress by name Kapishakani— 
there they joined battle.’ Cf. previous note. Bernard, Studia Iranica, 3 (1974), 177 ff., 
stressed that there was another Kapisa, mentioned in the Behistün inscription, in 
the area of Kandahar, which may have been the city destroyed by Cyrus, and it 
must be admitted that since the Old City of Kandahar was undoubtedly an 
Achaemenian fortress before it was an Alexander-foundation, this is not impossible, 
but it involves the supposition of deep-seated corruption and confusion in the text 
of Pliny (itself by no means an impossibility). This does not directly affect the 
possible identification of Alexandria ad Caucasum with Begràm, even if no identifi- 
able Achaemenian level has been found there. Pliny-Solinus' proximam Indo flumini 
urbem (cf. Pliny quoted above (n. 81)) fits Kandahar less well than Begràm. 
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provide any information on this particular score. The excavations 
have yielded no small finds that can be dated earlier, on compara- 
tive grounds, than the first century ap, and though Masson 
acquired thousands of coins there, none was of pre-Bactrian date. 
The oldest structural remains, such as they are, hardly do more 
than indicate the existence of a pre-Kushan occupation. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the excavators themselves did not identify 
the site with Alexandria, for which they proposed as possible 
candidates a number of unexcavated sites in the Kühistan, in the 
general area of the junction of the rivers, both to the west and the 
east of the junction. 

A different, possibly more plausible, identification of the site of 
Alexandria ad Caucasum is reached by another argument, which 
was put forward by Cunningham, and elaborated by Tarn." 
Stephanus’ fifth Alexandria is ý à» +ñ, Qzriaviji xara tiv Tvóucjv, and 
a village north of Charikar bears, or bore, the name (H)Opiàn or 
(H)Upian. The site is still identifiable by a small tel, with the ruins of 
a stupa, which stands at the mouth of the Ghorband valley (to the 
west of the modern motor road), and facing Begram, which lies 
a few miles east at the junction of the Ghorband and Panjshir 
rivers. Opiane is otherwise unknown in ancient sources," and 


S See Cunningham, op. cit. 25ff.; Tarn, GBI 96-7, 460-1. The location of 
(H)Opiàn is frequently referred to in modern discussions of the historical topography 
of the area (see e.g. Foucher, VR 143, 203) without a specific identification with an 
ancient site. Masson, Narrative, iii. 148-70 (a chapter which contains his views on 
the antiquities of the Kühistán of Kabul) was already aware of the possibilities of 
Upian. He writes (p. 161) ‘without affecting the probability that at Begram, or 
in its immediate neighbourhood, was the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum, it will 
be remembered that the narratives of Chinese travellers expressly state that, 
subsequently, there was a capital city in this part of the country called Hu'pi'án. A 
locality of this name still exists between Cha'r'ikar and Tu'tam Da; and I have noted 
many vestiges of antiquity, yet, as they are, exclusively, of a sepulchral and 
religious character, the site of the city to which they refer may rather be looked for 
at the actual village of Malek H'upi'an, on the plain below, and near Cha’ri’ka’r, by 
which it may have been replaced as the principal town, as, more anciently, it super- 
seded another, perhaps Alexandria itself? Cf. below, n. 88. 

*! Not quite, perhaps. Hecataeus knew of a tribe called the ria and refers to 
a reixos BactAjiov, an Achaemenian fort, in their territory, which he places on the 
west bank of the Indus. Hec. FGrH t F299 (Steph. s.v. ‘Quiat) é8vos Tv8ucóv. "Exaraios 
Molar èv 8€ abroiot olkéovat dyÜpwmo: rapa Tov Tvddv morapóv, év 0d retyos flaciMjiov. 
pexpe robrou Qníai, amd è rodtwv épyuín uéypis Tvõðv. On account of this Stein, 
RE, s.v. Opiai and Opiane, leaves the location of Opiaéne open, as between the 
neighbourhood of the modern Hopiàn and the Indus valley. The presence of a re(yos 
Bacdjiov suggests that the Opiai must have had some permanent settlement in the 
form either of an Achaemenian garrison or that of a local chieftain (for the term 
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perhaps the presumed survival of the place-name over so long a 
period is an insufficient foundation for the identification. Its absence 
from the passages of Eratosthenes quoted by Strabo is worth noting, 
since the geographer knew Ariana, Drangiana, and Arachosia, but 
that argument cannot be decisive against the historicity of the 
name, both because the city might originally have been called év 
Tlaporaproddais, and only later à» Qaiavy., and because there can 
be no guarantee that the text of Eratosthenes, as transmitted by 
Strabo, is complete in this respect. Stephanus' list of Alexandrias 
shows some signs of confusion in the Asiatic items, and the 
presence of both Adeédvdpeca êv Qaiavy. and (as no. 17) AdeEdvdpera 
év IHlaporapiodóo:s may have arisen from a failure to identify the 
two cities. It is also a difficulty that Pliny, clearly referring to the 
region in question, calls it Capisene.** Moreover, while it is true that 
Masson saw abundant signs of ancient occupation at Opiàn**, and 
that, like Begram, it stands at the parting of the ways between 
Bactria and the route to the Indus and to Arachosia (at the crossing 
of a land-route, whereas Begráàm is at the nodal point of the 
river-system), the site seems in itself too small for a substantial 
city." There seems, then, no decisive reason to prefer H(O)pian to 
Begràm as the most probable site for Alexander's city.” At the same 


cf. Hdt. vii. 59). For Hsüan-l'sang's reference to Ho-pi-na see below, n. 88 and 
p. 230 n. 8. 


*5 Freinshe(i)m (see Meineke, ad loc.) proposed Ogtav#:, which cuts the knot since 
ev D2£uvi is not listed by Stephanus (see below, p. 155). Note that his sixth city, 
éxry médw (?róàs) Tvis is the only item without further specification, and could 
derive from an erroneous entry at some stage. For Capisene see Pliny, vi. 92, 
(quoted) above, n. 81 and below, n. 88. 

** See Masson, quoted in n. 83; Cunningham, loc. cit. Although it is true that 
some provincial regional names survived as townships (for instance Aria ) Herat, 
Arachosia ) Rhukhkhaj), and in those cases the linguistic link with early Arab forms 
is perfectly comprehensible, it seems unlikely that the term could survive, vowels, 
roót and stem all unchanged, until modern times. 

*' Cunningham loc. cit. supposed that in due course H(O)pian and Begram, 
which he supposed to be Pliny's Cartana (vi, 23: Cartana oppidum sub Caucaso, quod 
postea Tetragonis dictum. Haec regio est ex adverso Bactriae. Opiorum (regio) deinde cuius 
oppidum Alexandria a conditore dictum), Ptolemy's Kaícava or Kápvaca (vii. 1. 43), 
were merged, but modern excavation of Begram and investigations in the area do 
nothing to support that hypothesis. Tarn's view (GBI 97-8, 460) that the native 
Kapisa on the east bank, and the new Alexandria on the west, constituted a 
double city, Alexandria-Kapisa, was abandoned by him in the Addenda to the 2nd 
edn. (p. 540, and p. 460), because of the uncertainty of the outcome of the French 
excavations at Begram. 

= Hsüan-Tsang, ii. p. 285 (cf. i. 55 n. 198.), describes U-pi-na (Hupián) as the 
capital of the region round Kapisa, now commonly accepted to be Begram. For 
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time it remains possible that, as Cunningham maintained, the two 
sites, originally separate, were merged by the Kushan period, if not 
earlier. At all events, we may say with some degree of certainty 
that Alexandria in the Paropamisadai, Alexandria of Opiane, if we 
feel that is a valid equation, lay within the wide basin between the 
southern foot of the Hindu Kush, in the Kühistàn, somewhere 
between the modern Charikar and the junction of the Ghorband 
and the Panjshir. The city did not survive to be recorded in the 
Iranian tradition (see Table), though it has been claimed (on dis- 


Opián cf. Foucher, ‘Notes sur l'itinéraire de Hiuan-Tsang en Afghanistan’, in Étud, 
asiat. publ. à l'occas. du 25° anniv. de l'École franç. d'Extréme-Orient, i (1925), 257, 
and his Vieille Route, where he makes general use of the narrative at many points: 
see App. 3, below p. 235 no. 8. Tarn 96-7, 460-1, claims that Alexandria in 
Opiane is the correct name of Alexandria ad Caucasum, ‘if it had an official name 
it is lost’. He also claims that Plin. vi. 92, describing the provinces bordering on 
India, is referring to Opiane, though Pliny calls the region of Capisa Capisene (which 
Tarn, GBI 96, regards simply as Pliny’s name for Opiane). He says, ‘Pliny’s sixth 
book is only a collection of notes very briefly transcribed; but vi. 92, the 
Paropamisadae, is good stuff if properly construed.’ Good stuff or not, the text is very 
unhelpful as transmitted: haec regio est ex adverso Bactrianorum, deinde cuius oppidum 
Alexandria a conditore dictum . . . ad Caucasum Cadrusi, oppidum ab Alexandro conditum 
(Mayhoff; haec regio est ex adverso Bactriae; Arianorum deinde cuius oppidum Alexandria 
a conditore dictum . . . ad Caucasum Cadrusi, oppidum ab Alexandro conditum, Loeb). 
Arianorum, the emendation of the Loeb text, is hardly justified; in any case the 
reference seems to be to Alexandria in Ariana, while Alexandria ad Caucasum is 
separately mentioned in the second clause. Tarn (p. 76 n. 6; cf. p. 460) says that 
Pliny in the first clause is referring to Alexandria in Opiane, but since on his 
hypothesis Alexandria in Opiane is Alexandria ad Caucasum, and he (Pliny) refers 
to the latter town in the second clause (without a specific name) the problem 
(if I understand it correctly) is not solved. Cunningham’s emendation of the text 
(p. 22) from ex adverso Bactrianorum to ex adverso Opiorum is clearly unacceptable. 
The ruins of Opiün near Charikar are not now easily identifiable, since there have 
been many changes in the approach to the road in the last generation with the con- 
struction of the Sarlang tunnel, but they seem to have been on a small scale. Ball 
435 says only ‘Some large mounds built up from ancient deposits, built over by a 
modern village. Many antiquities are reported to have been found here.’ There are 
other sites in the same area, the Küh Daman, and the whole Kühistàn basin, but 
they are largely unexplored; see Masson's excellent account of the area, and the 
sites marked on Ball, map 111. Cunningham, AGI 26-8, argued with great 
ingenuity that the ‘Square City’ referred to by Pliny vi. 92, Cartana oppidum sub 
Caucaso, quod postea Tetragonis dictum was itself Begram, on the basis of Masson's 
description of the unexcavated site as ‘accurately describing a square of consider- 
able magnitude'; the area of the site is drawn within a rectangle by Cunningham 
on his map opp. p. 17. That the site of Burg al-Abdullah, the excavated Begram, is 
indeed approximately quadrilateral in shape is certainly true: see the maps referred 
to, above n. 80. Cunningham further thought that Pliny's Cartana was Ptolemy's 
Képaava (see above, n. 87). Tarn, GBI 96 ff., thought that there was little doubt 
that Kartana-Tetragonis was Bamiyan. Such conjectures illustrate very clearly the 
uncertainties regarding precise identifications within the general area of the Hindu 
Kush. 
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putable grounds) as the birthplace of the great Indo-Greek con- 
queror, Menander. 


4. ALEXANDRIA ESCHATE 


For the next two years Alexander was campaigning in the region 
of Turkestan, north of the Hindu Kush, and across the Oxus in 
Sogdiana, extending his control as far as the Jaxartes (Syr Darya), 
on the lower reaches of which he founded ‘the city called after him 
in a region suitable for development into a large city, and well 
situated to defend the area from the Scythians'.? This city is no 
doubt that called by Ptolemy AAeéávópew "Ecyárg, by Appian 
AAe£avópéoxyora, and by Qodama ‘the furthest Alexandria? It has 
traditionally been identified with Khojend (subsequently Leninabad, 
now again known by its old name), recorded by the early Arab 
Itineraries under that name, which stands where the Syr Darya 
reaches the southernmost point of its winding course, at the 
western end of the Farghàna oasis," and excavations of the old 
citadel suggest, if they do not prove, that the site, like Kandahar, 
was occupied from Achaemenid times through the Hellenistic 
period and later.” The city and citadel occupy a position close to 


9 Arr iv. I. 3-4: Adros 86 mpds rat Taváióu mora émevóe, móMw. oikioa, Kat 
taurny éavroü nwvvuov. 6 re yàp xópos emirHderos aùr®ı ehaivero adfjaa èni uéya 
thy wédw kal év Kardr olxrabjcecbat rs èni Eióllas, elmore EypBaivor, éAáaews xai THs 
mpojvÀaküs TS xwpas mpós ras karaÓpouàs Tdv mépav rod morapoó émowobvrov 
BepBápov. éBóke. 8" dv xai peyáXg yevéoQar dj mods mAjÜe Te röv ès abri 
£vvouatonévov kai ro óvóparos ri Aaynpórgri. 

9? See Ptol. vi. r2.6: peraġů 8e kai dvwtépw TOV TOTO . . AAMe£áv8peta DEevary 

. Ade€dvdpera Eoyáry cf. vili. 23. 14: ý eoyarn Adeédvdpeca; cf. App. Syr. 57, at 
the end of his list of Macedonian-named cities, év 8è X«óleus AAe£avbpéaxara: for 
this list see above, pp. 361f. Plin. vi. 49 has Ultra Sogdiani, oppidum Panda et in 
ultimis eorum finibus Alexandria ab Alexandro. Magno conditum, etc.; Itin. Alex. ch. 
xxxvi (81 Hausmann), echoes Arrian (above, n. 89): Ipse progressus ad Tanaim illic 
quoque urbem sibi instituit haud disparem magnitudine cognominibus Alexandriis, idque 
usui cavens, si quando post id eadem militaretur. For Iskandariya al-qaswa see Qodama, 
BGA vi. 265 (FT ibid. 206) (in Sugd, i.e. Sogdiana). No source uses the expression 
ý Zoyóiavij, though of course it was recognized that it was in Sogdiana. Tarn, Alex., 
ii. 243-4, claims that Alexandreschata was the equivalent of Alexandria in Scythia, 
known exclusively from the Romance tradition (Table 23; cf. p. 21, n. 43), since he 
believed that Alexandria in Sogdiana was on the Oxus at Termez. 'l'his was a mare's 
nest (see below, n. 97). For Ptolemy's location of Alexandria Eschate and Alexandria 
Oxiana see below, n. 93. 

? For the Arab Itineraries see Istakhri (BGA i), p. 328, ll. 4 ff; Ibn Hawqal, BGA 
jP, pp. 511£.— FT 489f. the fullest account. 

? See reports in (T) A. J. Bilalov and T. V. Belyaeva, Issledovania kreposti Khodjenta 
(Investigations of the Fortress of Khodjent), Arkheologiskia Otkrytia, 1975 (Archaeological 
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the river, as Arrian’s narrative requires, in a long stretch without 
left-hand tributaries, and in a key position in the fertile oasis of 
Farghana, on what was later the main caravan-route from 
Bokharaé via Samarkand (which Alexander had captured shortly 
before) to Khawak and Akhsikath on the north bank of the river. 
Ibn Hawgal, who visited Khojend in the tenth century, describes 
the city as spread out along the banks of the river, and rich in 
fruits and other natural products. Thus, all told, although, as at 
Kandahar, Begram and Ai-Khanüm, the excavations have not yet, 
so far as is known, yielded the ancient name of Khojend, it is 
reasonable to accept an overall identification with Alexandria 
Eschate, though, as at Alexandria in Aria, the new city was 
probably not on precisely the same site as the old. In fact, it seems 
probable that the Achaemenid settlement was at Cyropolis, or +à 
Kipa, which Alexander is said to have captured and perhaps 
destroyed before building Alexandria Eschate.? The new settlement 
was constructed, according to Arrian, as a walled city, and it was 
populated by Greek mercenaries, local tribesmen who volunteered 
to settle there, and even some time-expired Macedonians. This 
was perhaps the most politically significant settlement made by 
Alexander since he had founded Alexandria in Egypt—the 
fortification took only three weeks, it is true, but we are not told 
how many hands were set to work—for although he carried out 
Discoveries, 1975, Moscow, 1976), 562; (2) N. N. Negmatov, Arklieologiska Otkrytia, 
1976 (Moscow, 1977), 569; (3) Raskopki v. tsitadeli Leninabada i lokalisatsia 
Alexandrii Eskhaty (Excavations of the citadel of Leninabad, and the localization of 
Alexandria Eschate). I am extremely grateful to Mr S. Hornblower for translating 
these two reports for me (in 1979). As may be seen from G. Frumkin, Archaeology in 


Soviet Central Asia (Leiden, 1970), 54-5 and map, there is now a vast water-basin 
between Khojend and Farghàna; cf. also Frye, Ancient Iran, 147 with n. 22. 


% For Cyropolis see Arr. iv. 3. X ff.: oŭrw 59 rds vrévre más év 8volv fjuépais éAóv 
re kal eLavdparodiodpevos Het énl THY peyiorny aóràv, rtv Kópov mów. Arr. seems to 
distinguish between Cyropolis, which surrendered, and Alexandria Eschate, which 
he built afterwards (§ 4) on the river bank. Strab. 517 (not Erat.) says «ai rà 
Kópa, čoyarov ðv Kópov xriopa, emè rat Tagdprae norapðı ke(uevov, ómep fjv Optov Tíjs 
IHepoóv apys: xaraakdiai Sè rò xriopa Toro, kaímep Óvra duAMÓkvpov, Già ras mvkvás 
dvooráoceis. This is presumably to be understood as referring to a period subsequent 
to his foundation of the adjacent Alexandria. Kupéoyara occurs in Ptol. vi. 12. 5 


ópewal 8é efor móAeis rv. XoyGiavàv mapa tov Takdpryy aide: Kvpéoyara pwd. . . By 
yo’... 8 6 peragd 8é kai dvwrépw trav motapdav . . . Adegdvdpera DEeavy . 
MrebdvBpera Eoxárg .. . pB... fia, Le. Kyreschata is between five and six 


parallels of latitude north of Alexandreschata, almost on the same meridian: the 
positions on his projection are indicated on Ronco’s Table I. The city is also listed 
by Steph. s.v. Kópov zóÀis: 7 xai Kuopéoxara xadeirat, mods mpós trois gyáros 
IHepoíóos, but he has no AAe£av8pécxora vel sim. 
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operations north of the river until forced to withdraw by illness, it 
seems probable not only that it was intended as a permanent base 
on the northern marches of the Empire, for both military and trad- 
ing purposes, but also that for Alexander, diAókvpos, it symbolized 
the identification of the old Cyrus with the new. It is significant 
that this remote city is the only Alexander-foundation (Alexandria 
in Egypt, naturally, excepted) to appear in a documentary record 
of the Greek world in the third century Bc. In the Marmor Parium 
under the date 328/7 Bc the entry occurs: di«icby è mpós Tavái 
mods ‘EAAnvis.”* It is likely that this city was among the first to be 
submerged by the Saka inroads from the north, even though its 
name survived in Pliny and Ptolemy (whose coordinates place it in 
an impossible position), and, surprisingly, in Qodama. 

The foundation of Alexandria Eschate marked, or coincided with, 
a turning-point in the campaign. After relieving Marakanda- 
Samarkand (Arr. iv. 5-6), Alexander recrossed the Oxus and 
wintered in 329/8 in Zariaspa (iv. 7. 1), then returned in spring 
328 to Sogdiana (iv. 17.), where he dispatched Hephaestion ‘to 
synoecize the cities in Sogdiana’—that is, presumably, to con- 
solidate scattered villages in the oases—and spent the following 
winter, that of 328/7, at Nautaka (iv. 18. 1), somewhere between 
the Upper Oxus and the Polytimetus (Sugd) rivers; in spring 327 
he made his assault on ‘the Rock of Sogdiana’, i.e. Baisun-tan, east 
of Derbent (iv. 18. 4-20), and the ‘Rock of Chorienes’ in the 
Pareitakai, and then returned to Bactra (iv. 22). 

It is in the context of the last phase of these operations that the 
foundation of Areéavdpera kara Bákrpa, perhaps to be identified 
with Areéavdpera Réravý, must be considered. A. xara Báxrpa is 
known by name only from Stephanus’ list, in which it appears as 
the eleventh city. It is perhaps a reflection of the tradition, which is 
found in Diodorus and Justin, that Alexander built ‘some’ (ddas, 
Diodorus), eight (Strabo), or twelve (Justin) cities in Bactria and 


^ FGrH 239 B7. The event is dated by the archonship at Athens of Euthykritos 
(328/7 BC). The Marble's source for this entry is unknown, but it must be an almost 
contemporary historical source, or other documentation. We may wonder whether 
an official list of the dates of foundations existed, starting with that of Alexandria 
of Egypt, in 331 nc. Appian, loc. cit., erroneously lists Alexandreschata among 
Seleucid foundations, èv 8e Zkólla« AdeEavSpéoxara, and it may be, as Tscherikower, 
106, suggests, that it was refounded by Seleucus after the withdrawal of the Greek 
settlers after the death of Alexander. But it is even more likely to be an error of 
Appian, or transmitted by him in a context where such an error was not difficult 
and perhaps deliberate: see above pp. 36ff., 151, n. 90. 
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Sogdiana.” This tradition finds no support in Arrian or the geo- 
graphers, and may be regarded as part of the highly coloured pic- 
ture found, with a larger sweep, in Plutarch's famous description of 
Alexander's activity.” On the other hand Alexandria in Oxiana has 
acquired a substantial role in modern studies of Alexander, and the 
outlines of the problem must be given here. The argument turns 
largely on the evidence from Ai Khanüm, the Achaemenid- 
Hellenistic city excavated by the French Archaeological Mission on 
the promontory at the confluence of the Kokcha and Oxus rivers, 
on the south bank of the river, north-east of Kundüz. Before the 
excavation of that city, Alexandria Oxiana had received the atten- 
tion of Tarn, who, with characteristic ingenuity and intrepidity, 
had identified it, by means of a supposed Tibetan translation of a 
Sanskrit work, which provided the intermediate form Tarmita, with 
the modern city of Termez on the north bank of the Oxus, that is, in 
Sogdiana. According to Tarn the city was later refounded by 
Demetrius of Bactria as a Demetrias. This seductive story was 
decisively rejected by orientalists, and need not be further con- 
sidered.” With the chance discovery and excavation of Ai Khanüm 
the problem found a new context inevitably unknown to Tarn, for 


% Diod. xvii, 84, where the reference is, of course, to the cities allegedly close to 
Alexandria ad Caucasum, i.e. south of the Hindu Kush: AMAé£avópos xai ddas móÀetç 
exticev, 1juépas ó00v dmexyoóoas tis AAecavópe(as, karaukioe Ò’ eis raíras rev uev 
BapBápwv émraxiayiMovs, rv 8’ àrós ráfews auvaxodovbodvrwy TproxiAlous Kai àv 
puaboddpwr rods BovAopévovs. Strab 517: daci 8’ odv dxrw móÀeis AM Éavpov év re ri 
Bakrpiavij kai ri Loydvarpe xrioai, twas 8€ karaokóija,, dv Kapiáras uev. ris 
Baxrpiaviis, êv fe KoMuolévgs ovveAdün kai wapedd0y puare, Mapdxavda ĝè rûs 
LoydSiavis kai rà Kipa (cf. above, n. 93). Just. xii. 5. 12-13: Ft ut his terris nomen 
relinqueret, urbem Alexandream super amnem Tanaim condidit, intra diem septimum 
decimum muro sex milium passuum consummato, translatis earum civitatium populis, 
quas Cyrus condiderat. In Bactrianis quoque Sogdianisque xii urbes condidit, distributis 
his, quoscumque in exercitu seditiosos habebat. 

% See the passage of Plutarch quoted above, p. 130 n. 50; below, pp. 188 ff. 
Tarn, GBI 115, n. r stated that the Chinese Lan-chi mentioned in the Hu-Han-shu 
*historically cannot possibly be anything but Bactra' —but the interpretation of the 
name, which is transmitted in the form Chien-Shih, is uncertain, as usual. See n. 
278 of Hulsewé and Loewe (op. cit. p. 119). They consider the possibility, on linguis- 
tic grounds, of an identification with Khulm, and, on general grounds, with Ai 
Khanüm, but do not accept either alternative. A. xarà Bárrpa itself remains in limbo. 

” Tarn unfolded this story in GBI 118 ff; cf. JHS 60 (1940), 89 ff. It is repro- 
duced in Alex. ii. 235. Narain, The Indo-Greeks, 40-1, summarizes the discussions of 
Whitehead, NC (1947), 35 and (1950), 213-4, and H. W. Bailey, BSOAS 13 
(1950), 400-3. This view was revived on different grounds by Goukowsky, in his 
Budé edn. of Diod. xvii (236-7; cf. above, n. 69). He is answered by P. Bernard, in 
JS (1982), 217ff. 
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it has been maintained that this uniquely preserved city, which 
succeeded an adjacent Achaemenian settlement, should be identi- 
fied with Alexandria Oxiana, mentioned only by Ptolemy, and 
placed by him between the Oxus and the Jaxartes.”* In spite of the 
obvious overall attraction of the identification, I do not feel that, for 
the present at least, we are entitled to take that step. The epigraphi- 
cal record indicates without any doubt that the inhabitants of the 
city, at the beginning of their civic history, in the early third 
century BC, regarded a Thessalian or Macedonian, Kineas, other- 
wise unknown to history, as their founder.” That the city, after a 
history as a busy emporium, had ceased to exist by the end of the 
second century Bc, having been destroyed by the Sakai on their 
route southwards, is also undoubtedly true. Ptolemy's, or Marinus’, 
list represents, as so often, tralaticial information, and, standing 
unsupported as it does, its faulty coordinates and location are open 
to a variety of interpretations. It is obviously possible that the city 


* vi. 12. 6: quoted above, n. 93 (cf. note 85). Alexandreschata is placed nearly 
four degrees south of Alexandria in Oxiana: see Ronca's Map I. I cannot give here 
a full account of the many discussions concerning the ancient name of Ai Khanüm. 
A full bibliography of the site will be found in Ball, no. 18 (113 items). Apart from 
the final reports (Fouilles d'Ai Khanoum, (Mém. DAFA), i (vol. xxi (1973, 2 vols.) ), 
Campagnes 1965-1968, by P. Bernard; ii (vol. xxvi (1983) ), Les Propylées de la rue 
principale, by O. Guillaume; iii (vol. xxvii (1984) ), Le Sanctuaire du temple à niches 
indentées, 2, Les Trouvailles, by H.-P. Francfort; iv (vol. xxviii (1985), Les Monnaies 
hors trésors, by P. Bernard; v (vol. xxix (1986) ), Les Remparts et les monuments 
associés, by P. Leriche; vi (vol. xxx (1987) ), Le Gymnase, architecture etc., by S. 
Veuve; vii, O. Guillaume and A. Rouquelle (vol. xxxi (1987) ), Les petits objets; viii, 
Cl. Rapin (vol. xxxiii (1992)), La trésorerie du palais hellénistique d' Ar Khanoum) see 
Bernard, opp. citt. below, nn. 98-9; id. JS (1982), 219 ff.; id. et al. BEFEO 68 
(1980), 1-75, ‘Campagne de Fouille 1978 à Ai Khanoum’; id. and H. Francfort, 
Études de géographie historique sur la plaine d'Ar Khanoum (1978), 3-17. 

? The inscription, originally published by L. Robert in CRAI (1968), 4161f., was 
republished by him in Ar Khanoum, i. 207 ff, in the same terms. The theme is by 
now well known. An epigram by Klearchos, probably the Peripatetic, commemo- 
rates the erection of his personal copy of the Delphic Maxims at the site Kiwéov èv 
reuévei, Robert and Bernard, loce. citt., stated clearly that the reference to the sanc- 
tuary could only mean that Kineas was the founder of the city. Robert, CRAI 
431-2: ‘il ne me parait point douteux que Kinéas ait été le fondateur, Poèxiorýs, de 
notre ville sur l'Oxus, enterré, à l'intérieur méme de la ville, sur l'agora. Un homme 
de ce nom n'est point connu parmi les compagnons d'Alexandre. etc.’ This may be 
accepted, and discussion of the name of the city must start from there. The letter- 
ing of the inscription, and the link with Clearchus, favour a date at the end of the 
fourth or the beginning of the 3rd cent. sc for the foundation, and thus make it 
probable that the city was a Seleucid foundation. The preponderance of early 
Seleucid bronzes, especially those of Antiochus I, among the coins found on the site, 
supports but does not prove the Seleucid origin of the city: see Bernard, Fouilles d 
Ai Khanoum, vi (1985), 5 ff. 
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was named by Kineas, or by someone else, after Alexander, but the 
‘sanctuary of Kineas’ argues, against that. On the other hand, to 
regard it as an otherwise unrecorded Seleucid foundation called 
Alexandria would involve the postulation of a metonomasy of the 
type that there is no good evidence that the early Seleucid rulers 
adopted. Moreover, the absence of any reference to such a con- 
spicuous foundation in the surviving Alexander-historians, though 
obviously not of great weight, should be borne in mind. At present, 
then, the arguments against the identification seem strong. The 
name Alexandria Oxiana may itself be a confusion, as has been 
suggested, with the other Alexandria in Sogdiana, Alexandreschata 
on the banks of the Jaxartes,"? but the discovery in recent years at 
a site to the north of the Oxus, almost opposite Ai Khanüm, of a 
dedication in Greek to the river-god Oxus, probably of the Kushan 
or Saka period, '?' seems to indicate that Oxiana at that time includ- 
ed an area considerably north of the river and that therefore the 
text of Ptolemy should not be tampered with. That a city so named 
once existed, in historical circumstances unknown to us, may 
indeed be true, but the evidence at present available does not 
sustain its identification with Ai Khanüm, the importance of which 
as the prime witness to the Hellenic- Macedonian surge in Central 
Asia is not thereby affected. 

To return to our main narrative. In summer of 327 Bc Alexander 
moved back across the Hindu Kush, passed by Alexandria ad 
Caucasum, where he established some more settlers (Arr. iv. 22. 
5), and reached the junction of the Panjshir and Kabul rivers. His 
route from Turkestan back to the south of the mountain range is 

See Bernard, Proc. Brit. Acad. (1967), 92 n. 4. He points out that Ptolemy 
uses the phrase (vi. 12. 4) mapa 7ov '2£ov as he does (ibid. 5) wapa tov Ta£áprqv. For 


the role of Ai Khanüm in the integrated Seleucid Empire the reader should now also 
consult Sherwin-White and Kuhrt, From Samarkhand to Sardis, passim (see Index, 
p. 251). 

?" For this inscription, from Takht-i-Sangin, now SEG xxxi. 1381, see Afghan 
Studies, 2 (1979), 17 n. 31. The name of the dedicant is Atrosokes. For a photo- 
graph see Sherwin-White and Kuhrt, pl. r6. The lettering is un-Hellenic in style, 
and resembles most the Greek lettering of the Bactrian inscription from Sirkh 
Khotal, published by D. Schlumberger, Proc. Brit. Acad. 47 (1961), 77 f, with pl. 
ix (b), and by Schlumberger et al., Sirkh Khotal en Bactriane (1 vol. in 2, Mém. DAFA 
XXV, 1983), r(2) pl. 72, and frequently elsewhere (e.g. in Archaeology in Afghanistan, 
2351). The Greek inscription of Palamedes (ibid. pl. 71; republished by myself, 
Afghan Studies, 3-4, pp. 7-8) is also in the same style. Vinogradov, VDI 1985(4), 
99 (see SEG xxxv. 1479), apropos of subsequent discoveries in the Oxus area, has 
suggested a date for it in the 2nd cent. Bc. The style is clearly local, and may well 
have earlier antecedents, so | would regard this date as perfectly possible. 
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not specified by Arrian, but is said by Strabo (not from 
Eratosthenes) to have been by a shorter transit than that by which 
he had traversed the range in the opposite direction.’” This is an 
indication of some significance. It has already been suggested above 
(pp. 118 ff.) that when Alexander left Herat for the first time he did 
so by following the Hari-Rüd upstream towards Bamiyan, but that 
he was forced to abandon this project of a swift transit to Bactria, 
and on his second departure he followed the great curve of the 
desert route to Zaranj and Kandahar. It is clear that the ‘shorter 
routes’ mentioned by Strabo represent the itinerary via Bamiyàn in 
the reverse direction, and it follows that (as might be expected) 
Alexander did not take that route on his journey north, on leaving 
the Kihistaén basin. We may therefore regard it as certain that he 
traversed the main range northwards by one of the main passes, 
more arduous than that via the defiles accessible by way of the 
Bamiyàn plateau, but more immediately at hand, once he was in 
the Kühistàn basin. Which of the passes he followed we cannot be 
certain, but it is natural to suppose that it was one of the main 
western passes, either the Kushan pass (ht. 15,000 ft.) or the 
Sarlang (12,000 ft.), where the modern motor road runs through 
the tunnel, or else (less probably in my opinion) by the Khawak 
pass (13,000 ft.) that turns at an abrupt angle at a high altitude 
at the watershed of the Panjshir valley, and debouches further east, 
outside the range of Alexander's subsequent movements. All 

' Str. 697: dvéarpeaje 9' oby ómepÜcis rà aórà dp Kat’ dAAas ddobs emtropwrépas, 
èv dpiorepát &yew thy Tv8uciv, «.7.A. Tarn, GBI, 139-40, correctly evaluates the 
difference between the route via Bàmiyàn and those over the main passes, but in 
his narrative of Alexander's route from Bactria to the south he does not refer to 
Strabo's significant and decisive observation; he says only (Alex. i. 87-8), ‘Local 
tradition says that he recrossed the Hindu Kush by the lofty Koashan pass, 14,300 
ft. high, but doubtless he took the usual route by Bamyan and the Ghorband 
valley, which turned the range.’ Engels, op. cit. 107, identifies the shorter route 
as that of the Salang, and regards the Shibar route as longer. However, that is 
not so with a starting-point at Balkh. It is unfortunate that in this section Strabo 
gives a general geographical sketch of Alexander's activity in Ariana and the 
Paropamisadai without quoting his authority. 

19 A full account of the passes, which have been described by many writers and 
travellers, cannot be given here. Apart from the standard modern maps, the reader 
will find a graphic sketch of all the passes in the map accompanying C. R. 
Markham's excellent papers on the passes in the Proc. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 1 (1879), 
38 ff., r ro ff., cf. ibid. ror ff. (reprinted in N. Dupree's Afghanistan (see above, n. 19), 
252-93 (in continuous numeration) ), and, in a very clear form, by Holdich, 410 ff. 
with map opp. p. 500; see also Bernard JS (1982), 224-5, who also has a clear 


account of the various passes, and a map based on that of Markham; cf. also 
Foucher, Vieille Route, 17 ff. and fig 5 (based on that of Holdich). Markham gives 
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these passes (and others: Markham lists seventeen between the 
Anjuman pass on the east and the Shibar pass in the Ghorband 
valley in the west) were usually closed by snow from October 
onwards, as was the route via the Hari-Rüd to Bamiyan, and we 
cannot determine which pass Alexander used on his northward 
march, though one of the three mentioned above seems most 
probable. On his return his force apparently moved by more than 
one route, for Strabo in the passage under discussion says ‘by 
shorter routes', an indication, perhaps, if the plural noun is to be 
taken at its natural face-value, of the problem facing those who 
first made use of the bematists for distances, and one possible 
explanation of the variations in distances recorded in Pliny and 
Eratosthenes; for Alexander, we know, did not move his troops en 
bloc over large distances, and, that being so, we cannot identify 
one rather than another. However, both the route which follows 
the Balkh river and the Darra Yusuf and the alternative, more 
easterly, one which follows the course of the Tashkhurgan river via 
Haibak to the Ak Robat, reach the plain of Bamiyan— where, I 
have suggested, Ortospana should probably be located — and merge 
easily with the Shibar pass, whence there is a straightforward 
route down the Ghorband river to the plain of Kühistàn and 
Alexandria ad Caucasum, and thence eastwards. By traversing one 
(or, more strictly, speaking of his entire force, both of 
them) Alexander completed the circle of his traverse of the 
Paropamisadai. This was the regular route to the south from 
Turkestan followed centuries later by the Mongols and their pre- 
decessors, and by the pilgrim Hsüan-Tsang, when he was crossing 


the approximate height of the individual passes from east to west on p. 283, as also 
does Holdich, on his excellent map. Tarn, GBI loc. cit. seems certain that he took 
the Khawak pass "The central route, over one of the lofty Kaoshan passes, does not 
come into question; it rises too high, though local tradition believes that Alexander 
used it for one of his crossings. Engels, op. cit. 94-5, also says that the 
Macedonians ‘undoubtedly used’ the Khawak pass. This is far from certain. The 
Khawak pass is the furthest route, for the Panjshir valley describes a great curve to 
the east, and would have taken Alexander out of the direct road to Bactra. Moreover 
(as the Russians found out in recent years) it possesses a number of tributary defiles, 
which could be very dangerous to troops attempting to force the pass. The Sarlang 
and (less probably) the Kushan remain serious candidates: see Holdich, loc. cit.; 
Bernard, loc. cit. 228-9, agrees that the reverse route was via the Shibar pass, but 
maintains that he took the Khawak on his way north. We cannot tell what immedi- 
ately relevant factors— trouble, potential or actual, from hill-tribes, climatic condi- 
tions, available information—may have determined Alexander’s final choice, 
whichever it was. 
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the Hindu Kush southwards from Balkh, on his way to Kapisa and 
Laghman, that is to say, the same route as that followed by 
Alexander, when he passed by Alexandria ad Caucasum on his 
way to the Indus valley (see below, App. 3). 

His route from Alexandria to the area of Laghman (Lampaka), of 
which the centre is Jalalabad, is fairly certain. It seems clear that he 
did not follow the course of the kabul river, which would have 
required him to retrace his steps southwards, but that he took the 
route along the southern skirts of the Kafiristàn ranges, by the 
Panjshir and Kunar rivers.’ Hephaestion and Perdiccas, whom he 
sent with a substantial mixed force by a more southernly line of 
march, may have followed the line of the Kabul river, at least from 
the Lataband pass (Sarobi), where the Panshir flows into the Kabul, 
onwards, passing the neighbourhood of Jalalabad. The matter 
perhaps is not of great importance to us here, since the role of 
Alexander as city-builder does not recommence until he has passed 
beyond the Indus; but it may at least be noted that the latter forces 
were sent in advance to prepare for the crossing of the Indus, while 
Alexander probably took the longer, more mountainous and more 
difficult route and followed the Kunar (Choaspes) river northwards, 
then crossed the Shawal or Mandal pass into Upper Swat, thence 
descending during the winter of 327/6 into the plain of Peshawar 
(Gandhara) by the Malakand pass to Taxila. On this route, 
somewhere among the distant hills of Swat, he established a 
new fortified settlement at Arigaion (iv. 24. 6), which had been set 
on fire at his approach by its inhabitants, and which he now 
repopulated with unfit soldiers and local tribesmen. Then, captur- 


1 This ‘old route’ was traced by Foucher in his study of the route of Hsüan- 
Tsang, Étude Asiatiques, i (1925), 257-84, ‘Notes sur l'Itineraire de Hiuan-Tsang en 
Afghanistan’, esp. pp. 273 ff. The map of Hsüan-Tsang's route given by Foucher on 
p. 278 shows very clearly the route from Kühistan to the Kunar river, which 
Alexander also took. Foucher covered the same topic in much greater detail in Vieille 
Route, passim, esp. pp. 34 ff. Masson gives an excellent account of the landscape of 
the same route (Memoirs, iii. 171 ff.), travelled by him in the opposite direction. 

"5 For the route (given in Arr. iv. 23-8) via the Kunar river and the Malakand 
pass see Aurel Stein, Geogr. Journ. tor (1942), 49-56, with excellent photographs 
of the Upper Indus gorge; id. On Alexander's Path to the Indus (London, 1929), 10, 
with photograph of the Malakand pass. Malakand itself lies some way to the west, 
closer to the river; cf. Smith, Early History of India* (Oxford, 1924), 54. For the 
crossing of the Indus at Ohind, the later capital of the Hindu Shahis, after their rule 
in Kabul had been suppressed by the Ghaznavid Mahmoud, see Cunningham, pp. 
52 ff., Smith, p. 63, who also discusses the various forms of the name. See also next 
note. 
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ing and fortifying the mountain strongholds of Massaga, Ora, and 
Bazire, he marched down to Peucelaotis (Charsadda), which sur- 
rendered to him. He then turned back and captured the famous 
Rock of Aornos in southern Swat, returned once more to the plain, 
crossed the Indus north of the present Attock, at or near ‘Ohind’,'* 
and reached Taxila, the capital of the satrapy of Ghandara, and 
accepted its surrender from its client ruler, ‘Taxiles’. Equestrian and 
athletic contests were held by the river. 

The bematists’ measurements continue as far as Taxila by the 
main route (that is, that followed by Hephaestion), but beyond this 
we have (Bucephala-Alexandria apart) only the evidence of the 
Alexander-historians for the foundation of cities, and though these 
are precise as to the occasion of foundations they do not assist in 
determining exact locations. Furthermore, the early Hellenistic 
chorographers of India were interested in the general native habits, 
political and social, of the strange new subcontinent, and were 
seemingly not concerned with any Greek cities, or cities with Greek 
inhabitants (if such there were), that they encountered. Thus of the 
fragments of Megasthenes and Eratosthenes which form the 
basis of Strabo's knowledge of northern India, the former omits 
Pataliputra, the Gangetic capital of the Mauryas, while the 
quotations from Eratosthenes are strictly geographical. At the 
same time, the horizon of the Arab geographers did not normally 
extend to India (Hindustáàn and Sind) before al-Birüni, and the 
only references to an Alexandria are those by Yākūt in the 
Mushtarik where he refers to Bucephala-Alexandria, though he 
does not record this among his Alexandrias in the Mu'jam (see 
Table at end), and by al-Farghàni who called Wayhind (Ohind) a 
foundation of Alexander." Apart from Bucephala, and its twin- 
foundation Nikaia there is little that can be said of the Indian 
foundations in general. In western sources outside the pages of 


106 al-Farghani (p. 34, Gol.) gives among the cities of his third aglim in balad 
al-Hind the city of Qandahar, then, to the north, the country of Sind, and the 
country of Kabul, and Kerman and Alexandria and Sijistán. For al-Birüni see 
Alberuni's India, ed. Sachau, (ET, 2 vols., London, 1888), p. 206, who calls Wayhind 
‘the capital of Kandahar, west of the Indus’; it is not clear that he is referring to 
Kandahar of Arachosia, rather than another one of several places so named in the 
general area, particularly Gandhara: see Ball, South Asian Studies, 4 (1988), 130. 2, 
for Gandhara = Qandahar. 

"7 See al-Fargháni, loc. cit. who replaces the Wayhind of Istakhri by Iskandariya, 
in the sequence quoted in the previous note This may be only an error of trans- 
mission, rather than an independent attestation. 
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the Alexander-historians themselves we have only an occasional 
reference in Pliny and (for Bucephala) Ptolemy, and the entries in 
Stephanus under Bucephala and Nikaia (the latter including ‘a 
fourth in India’), and a passage in the Periplus Maris Erythraei. 


5. BUCEPHALA (OR BUCEPHALA-ALEXANDRIA) AND NIKAIA 


The twin foundations on the Jhelum commemorated respectively 
the death of Bucephalus, Alexander’s beloved horse, and the 
victory over Porus. These were founded on either bank of the 
Jhelum, Bucephala apparently on the west bank and Nikaia on the 
east, where the battle was fought. The former has been set by 
many investigators at Jhelum itself, while others prefer to place it 
some thirty miles south of Jhelum at Jalalpur. These sites have not 
been excavated, and, given their position on the edge of a chan- 
ging river-bed and (on the eastern side) in marshy land, and the 
repeated action of the monsoon, it is unlikely that early remains 
survive at either site even at a great depth.'® It will be remembered 
that Arrian tells us that at the very outset both cities suffered from 
the rains during the brief period in which Alexander had advanced 
further east and returned to the Jhelum: ‘on reaching the 
Hydaspes, where the cities of Nikaia and Bucephala were, he 
employed his army to repair damage caused by the rains." 
Nevertheless Bucephala-Alexandria (or simply ‘Bucephala’ as it 
was known to most of our sources) apparently survived at least 
until the early Imperial period, under Indo-Greek rulers. It was pre- 
sumably for some time under the rule of the Mauryas from their 


** The topography of the crossing of the Jhelum, and consequently of the likely 
site of Bucephala were studied in detail by Aurel Stein, Geogr. Journ. 80 (1932), 
32-46. He devoted a considerable amount of study to the area between the river 
and the Salt Range to the west, at this point, and provides very strong reasons for 
believing that Bucephala lies below the modern Jalalpur. I assume this to be 
correct. The sites have not been excavated, and the matter is of no great importance 
in the present context. See further below, n. rir. Alexander entrusted the super- 
vision of the building of the cities to Craterus (Arr. v. 20. I): see below, p. 226. 

10 Ibid, r9. 4: iva 8é ý payn £vvéfm kai évÜcv dpynbeis émépaoe róv Yddornv 
morauóv modes éxrioev AMéfavópos. kai tiv pev Nixatav rs viens tis kar Tvddv 
énwvupov dvópaoe, THY 8€ BovkedáAav és roô inmov roô Bouxeddda tiv phn, ðs 
anébavev adbrod, où BAnfeis mpds oddevds, GAAG rò kaúparos T€ Kai Tuas, K.7.A. For 
the damage ibid. 29. 5: kai rév Axeoivyy aó SiaBas èni róv ‘Y8donnv fev, iva kai 
trav TÓÀecv THs re Nixaias kai rv Bovxedérwv 00a mpós óufpov menovņkóra jv £v 
TH orparias eteakebace kai rà GAka rà kará Thy xopav éexdopet. 
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capital at Pataliputra,"^ and no doubt the later presence of the 
Indo-Greek rulers contributed to its survival as an urban centre of 
some importance.!!! 


uo See R. Mukerji, Asoka (London, 1928), 94 ff. 

™ The essential text for the survival of the city is Peripl. Mar. Erythr. § 47: 
emixertar dé kar võrov (?) rH Bapuydlye peodyera mÀc(ova. eOvy, ró re rev Aparpícv 
kai (A)paxovo()uv kai Tav8apaiwy xai rûs llpokMo)i8os, èv ofs ý Bouxédados 
AAe£dv8peta. koi roórov énávo paxiurarov ¿Üvos Bakrpiavóv, id Bao da dvrwy tov 
[rómov?, see Müller, ad loc.]. It is doubtful if the author knew more of Bucephala 
than he might learn at Barygaza, or perhaps Kalliena; cf. § 52 of Kalliena: xai yàp 
ra ék TÜyus eis roórovus ros rómovs éofldMAovra Acta TERAniKd perà $vAaicjs ets 
Baptyalav eiodyerat. Narain, Indo-Greeks, 81, is surely over-cautious to say ‘we have 
no means of verifying whether Bucephala still existed in the hostile Punjab at this 
time (i.e. in the time of Menander)': the Periplus is clear on that point. The precise 
location of Nikaia, on the east bank of the river, is quite uncertain, but it was prob- 
ably as nearly opposite Bucephala as possible. Arr. v. 19. 4 (cf. Curt. Ruf. ix. 1. 6) 
makes it clear that the cities were founded on opposite sides of the Hydaspes, and 
that Nikaia was on the east bank, and Bucephala therefore on the west side. Tarn, 
Alex. ii. 236 ff. places Bucephala east of the river, and claims that Ptolemy supports 
him, but this cannot be the correct interpretation of Ptolemy who in vii. r. 46 and 
47 (46) has zepi (emended, probably correctly, by Tarn to zapá) 8e róv Biddonny 
(= Arr’s 'Y8áonq; cf. McCrindle, Ancient India, as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian (Calcutta, 1877; 2nd edn. rev. R. C. Majumdar, 1960, 197 n.)), with the 
cities of Sagala and Bucephala; that this refers to the west of the river seems clear; 
in Š 47 he goes on rà 8é évreófev mpds dvaroAós karéyovou Kaoreipaion. Tarn, ibid. 
claims that the phrase of the Last Days (see below, pp. 212f., for this work), p. 20. 
§ 62, item equi occisi multi, in quibus equus Alexandri nomine Bucephalus occisus est, 
quo equo omnibus proeliis semper vicerat. igitur in eo loco oppidum eo cognomine condid- 
it, quod nunc Bucephala nominatur. post, ut solitus erat, mortuos sepeliri iussit suos atque 
hostium fortissimos, supports his location of Bucephala east of the river, where the 
battle was fought, but the text is too divorced from events to carry weight on this 
point. Other Romance texts do not refer to the building of the city. A has only the 
death of Bucephalus: iii. 3. 6 (p. r02.8-10): mimre Sé ó AMAe£ávàpov innos 
ó BouxéñaÀos ÓuaAm$Üeis bd roô llópov, xai é£goÜévqce tiv yvapuqv: rovrov 8€ 
yevopévov ápeX$joas tis pdyns atros auro éoupe tov Ümnov, pù) dpÜj bad trav 
noàepiwv. In GBI 326-7, Tarn claimed that Bucephala was the capital of the Indo- 
Greek King Hippostratos, on the basis of the City-Tyche on his coins, which he 
claimed could only come from a Greek city, which could only be Bucephala. But (as 
he himself, Alex. ii, Addenda, p. 451 (on p. 236) noted), this was based on an 
incomplete scrutiny of the numismatic material (cf. Narain, Indo-Greeks, 150), 
which does not support this claim. Ptolemy, it may be observed, calls the city 
simply Bouxédada; so also Plin. NH vi. 20 of the tribes round the Indus: caput eorum 
Bucephala, Alexandri regis equo cui fuerat hoc nomen ibi sepulto conditum. Plut. De Fort. 
Alex. 328 F (see above, n. so), who calls the city Bouxedad‘a, no doubt had derived 
his information from some of the literary sources known to him. Yáküt lists 
Bucephala in the Mushtarik p. 23: wa minha al-Iskandariya allati banaha ‘ala ismi 
Jarasihi almusammi btigefaliis wa tefsirhu ra's al-thawri. 
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6. FOUNDATIONS ESTABLISHED BY ALEXANDER ON THE 
LOWER INDUS 


These seem to have been intended mainly as temporary forts and 
garrison-posts, and they do not appear to have received an urban 
structure. Here, too, in any case, the enormous changes in the 
course of the southern stretch of the Indus and its Delta, combined 
with monsoon rains and extensive flooding, are sufficient to have 
overwhelmed any riparian settlements at a very early stage.!" 
Nor is that the end of our difficulties. At the time of Alexander's 
campaign the area between the Kori creek, at the north end of the 
Rann of Katch, and Karachi, now consisting, apart from the main 
courses of the Indus, of dessicated channels, canals, and alluvial 
land, was open sea for a depth of some eight to ten miles, and 
attempts to identify the maritime locations in Nearchus’ abbrevi- 
ated narrative serve no useful purpose. Further inland, the total 
and sudden change in the course of the Lower Indus, near 
Hyderabad, in 1758, excludes the possibility of accurate identifica- 
tions. It is only to the west of Karachi, in the neighbourhood where 
the Arabios (Hab) river empties into the Indian Ocean, that we find 
ourselves on terra firma." Here we have the narratives of the 
journey, by sea and land, to aid us, but still no archaeological 


M: Por these changes, and the courses of the ‘forsaken rivers’ of Sind see the lucid 
description by M. R. Haig, The Indus Delta Country (London, 1894; repr. Karachi, 
1972), 1 ff. and recent studies, esp. those by the geologist H. Wilhelmy, listed in 
P. H. L. Eggermont's Alexander's Campaigns in Sind and Baluchistan, (Louvain, 1975), 
p. xx (a work that in spite of its obvious defects, nevertheless contains a number of 
useful suggestions (and a very large bibliography) ). See also H. T. Lambrick, Sind, 
A General Introduction (Hyderabad, īst edn. 1964, 2nd edn. [little changed, save for 
an additional preface] 1975), passim, and esp. ch. 7, 'Sind in Ancient Historical 
Times', pp. rooff. A number of subsidiary topographical problems arise in connec- 
tion with Alexander's descent of the Indus, but I leave them out of account. H. 
Wilhelmy's description of the Delta in Erdkunde, 20 (1966), 276ff., gives a good 
general survey, based on previous topographical accounts (Cunningham, Haig, 
Lambrick) and on his own recent observations. On p. 269 he gives a useful set of 
plans of the courses of the river over the millennium between the 8th and the 18th 
cents, and on p. 274 shows very clearly the change of course after 1758. (A 
second article in Die Erde, 99 (1968), 132-62, ‘Karachi, Pakistans Tor zur Welt’, 
is a popular account of the growth of the city from its origins in the mid-18th cent. 
(when it was a fishing village dependent on the khanate of Kalat).) 

"3 For the lost coast of Sind see the works mentioned in the previous note. Haig’s 
narrative, loc. cit., is cogent, except for occasional details, and exposes the weak- 
nesses of several of Cunningham’s identifications, His map in frontispiece shows the 
change in the coast-line very clearly; see also the map in Lambrick, facing p. 132. 
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evidence of settlement of the relevant period on or near the coast. 
Aurel Stein’s reports on archaeological remains in the area are 
valuable (though inevitably imprecise in the absence of a identifi- 
able chronological framework) for that part of the coastal zone 
west of Gwadar, just east of Tiz, where he recorded ‘burial grounds 
comprising the first few centuries of our era’, but we have no 
help for the stretch of the coast east of this, the land of the 
Ichthyophagi. A particular difficulty occurs where the rivers of 
Baluchistan empty into the Indian Ocean, for the water-supply 
has suffered basic diminution with corresponding changes in 
settlement-areas. On the other hand some of the long inland 
valleys and plateaus parallel to the sea seem to remain relatively 
fertile, and support some agricultural activity.'" 


7. ALEXANDRIA-RAMBAKIA, OR ALEXANDRIA AMONG THE 
OREITAI 


Arrian tells us that in the first part of this journey, having left 
Pattala in the winter of 325/4, Alexander, moving, presumably, 
through the pass at the south end of the Kirthar range, advanced 
as far as the river Arabios, the modern Hab, and then entered the 
territory of the Oreitai, and reached Rambakia, 'the largest village 
of the ethnos of the Oreitai’, a locality to be set at, or near, Las 
Bela, at the head of the basin through which the Porali and its 
tributaries run, formed by the Mor and Haro ranges. He expressed 
satisfaction at the location, and considered that a city built in that 


1 The best general account of the coastal zone is that of Holdich, The Gates of 
India (London, 1910), 145ff., but his account of the movements of Alexander's 
army is based on the view (shared by many, not least by Eggermont, op. cit. 57 ff.) 
that the army travelled along the coast, after crossing the Porali, by-passing Ràs 
Malin, and not along the natural inner route from Las Bela to Turbat. I have 
followed the convincing account of the route given by Stein, Georg. Journ. 102 
(1943), 193-227, ‘On Alexander's Route into Gedrosia: An Archaeological Tour in 
Las Bela’ (Stein's last article; he died in Kabul in the winter of 1943, the tour 
described in the article having been made in January to March of that year), accord- 
ing to which Alexander marched up the estuary of the Porali to Las Bela (a 
shorter route by some miles than the present distance), before turning west along 
the inland route. Stein's article contains a full account, with excellent photographs, 
of the wild and arduous territory; see also Goukowsky, Essai sur les origines du mythe 
d'Alexandre, i (Nancy, 1981), 97 ff. (Kokala the port in Diod., Kambali the town); 
Tarn, Alex. ii. 249 ff. (cf. below n. r15). Certainty is unattainable. I may note that 
D. T. Potts, The Arabian Gulf (Oxford, 1990, 2 vols.), ii, contains an exhaustive 
account of the archaeological evidence of the Arabian side of the Gulf itself and its 
islands; cf. below, p. 180, n. 13. 
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neighbourhood would prosper, would, in words by now familiar, 
*become large and prosperous'—the same words used by Arrian of 
the foundations on the Nile and the Jaxartes, and surely repre- 
senting an authentic formula attributable to the basic conceptions 
of Alexander himself. In other words, Alexandria-Rambakia was to 
be the main new emporium, with access both to the southern sea, 
less distant then than now, and to the passes to Kandahar 
(Alexandria in Arachosia), for purposes of trade and for military 
requirements, a role performed over many subsequent centuries by 
Las Bela." Viewed from this point of view the foundation must be 


"5 See Arr, vi. 21. S: dduxdpevos è és kópqv yep ñv peylory tot ¿vous rob 
Qpectav, “Pan Bagua exareizo 7) xo, róv re xópov émájweoe kal eddxer av abri mAs 
tvvorxtabeioa peyadn kal eùðaiywv yéveaÜau. Hparoriwva uév 87) eat rodrov UmeAcínero; 
cf. ibid. 22. 3: ámoAeére: Aeóvvarov . . . rv nów ÉvvoikiLew kal rà Kata roOs X2pcéras 
Koopetv, k.r.À.; cf. Diod. xvii. 104. 8: 6 8’ MAé£avópos mapà ÜdAarrav édiloruajün 
xticac méAW Kai Muda pev eópav üxAvarov exricev év aùr®ı mów Ade~dvdperav. For 
Leonnatus' role cf. Juba, quoted by Plin. NH, vi. 97 (FGrH 275 F28 = ibid. 134 F28 
(Onesicritus) ): Alexandria condita a Leonnato iussu Alexandri in finibus gentis; Argennus 
portu salubri . , . (98) Ori gens; flumen Carmaniae Hyctanis portuosum et auro fertile. 
Steph. places AAe£dvàpeia rv Y2pevràv (4) (Neapróv, MSS, already corrected in early 
edns., followed by Mein., to ‘Qpirav, ex Arr.; Diod. xvii. 105. r also has Neaprów: see 
Welles ad loc., Loeb) in the land of the Ichthyophagi, a characteristic elaboration, 
which over-simplifies the geographical reality. The land of the Ichthyophagi 
naturally lay on the narrow strip of coast west of the mouth of the Hingol river, and 
not inland, at Las Bela. The 4Ae£dvàpov vjoos mentioned by Ptol. vi. 8, 1 5 vjoo: 8é 
mapákewrac rhe Hepao(b, . . . AMe£ávópov ñ kai. Apaxia (cf. Marcian., Š 24: åmò 8e 
‘Poyoudvios morapoù eis Xepaóvgoov ordódo, $. vraa mapáxevrat vioos Adeédvdpov 
xadoupevy), whatever the historical origin of the name, is included in the ITepoiSos 
0éow, and therefore not relevant in this context. I accept Stein's identification of 
Alexandria-Rambakia as lying near or at Las Bela, at the north end of the fertile 
triangle, in the area known as Welpat, through which the Porali runs. The site has 
not been investigated, but Stein describes the refuse dumps on which it is built, and 
which were then continually growing, op. cit. 215 (Brunt, on Arr. vi. 21.5, says 
‘Las Bela, where ancient remains have been found’, but Stein refers to none). There 
is no indication in Arrian, as quoted above, that Alexandria-Rambakia was on 
the coast, and while Diodorus loc. cit. states that it was a harbour he cannot be 
trusted on the precise location. The view, therefore, that it lay at Somniani on the 
coast, at the eastern end of the great inlet of Miani-Hor, satisfies the phraseology of 
Diodorus, but otherwise has nothing in its favour, though it is frequently main- 
tained, e.g. by Tomaschek, SB Wien. Akad. 1890 (121), pp. r9-20. Eggermont, 77, 
places it at the western end of Miani-Hor, Hamilton, loc. cit. (below note 117), 
p. 608, ‘not far from the northern shore of the Miani Hor’. In any case the basin of 
the Porali has undergone substantial changes since antiquity, as a result of the accu- 
mulation of silt from the river: see Haig, Indus Delta, 136 ff. Las Bela was known to 
the Arabs as Armabil or (less correctly) as Armayil and the Hudüd al-‘élam, p. 123, 
refers to Armabil as ‘situated close to the sea on the edge of the desert’: see Le 
Strange, op. cit. 330 n. 3, and Holdich, op. cit. 304 ff. It formed a station on the 
route between the Makran and Sind through the region known in the early Arab 
writers as Turàn. In later times, until the construction of the railway from Karachi 
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judged no less significant than those in central Asia, an indication 
of the range of Alexander’s vision. The next city in Stephanus’s list 
(ro), AdeEdvdpeca èv Maxapyvit, otherwise unattested and perhaps 
a corrupt form, but provided with the localization, 5v mapappeî 
morauós Magéarns, an unknown river, may perhaps be the same 
city."* We may also note that Pliny, Ptolemy, and Ammianus 


to Quetta, it was the first major stage on the route to Kalàt after leaving Somniani, 
where the caravans collected: see Masson, Narrative, ii. 164-5, on the regular cara- 
van route to Kalát, which for most of the way followed the course of the Porali. 
Masson says that the kéafila consisted of merchants from Sind, Bombay and 
Kandahar, thus illustrating the vital link between the Lower Indus valley and 
Central Asia provided by the Porali; cf. also Mohan Lal, Travel in the Punjab (London, 
1846; repr. Calcutta, 1977) pp. r92íf. O. Caroe, The Pathans (London, 1958), 
370ff., has a general account of the strategical and commercial role of Kalat and 
Quetta as key points between India and Kandahar. 

"5 Maapijvy is entered in Pape's Wörterbuch with a question mark, repeating 
perhaps the doubts expressed by Saumaise, who proposed AXaxao(r?)jvq, while 
Holsten preferred Ma£apsvj no doubt because of the river Ma£árgs, which 
Saumaise emended to Ta£áprys: see Meineke’s note ad loc. Tarn, Alex. ii. 249-55, 
who rightly dismisses Saumaise' efforts to transform Makarene into something 
‘which he happened to have heard of’, has a long section in which he attempts to 
establish that this city ‘in Makarene’ is no other than Alexandria among the Oreitai, 
Arrian's Ora (vi. 22.3), which he regards as the capital of the Oreitai and the true 
site of the new Alexandria, while Rambakia ‘was only a village’. The natural read- 
ing of Arrian is that the new city was built at or near Rambakia, and that Ora was 
an alternative name for it, used, as Tarn emphasized, by Aristobulus, FGrH 139 
F49 = Strab. 723, where see Kramer’s note). Tarn claims that the form Maxapyvi 
is a true ‘eparchie’ form (following his theory regarding geographical forms in -yv7), 
and that it is the direct antecedent of the word Makran, ‘an eparchy of Gedrosia’ 
(so also Tomaschek, RE (10) ). The term Makràn/Mukràn is attested in the accounts 
of the earliest Arab conquests of the area (see the summary of these events in 
Holdich, 291 ff.), and it is possible that the term survived. But I do not feel confident 
about it (Eggermont, p. 64, offers a different etymology). It is any case clear that 
there was only one city in the area, Rambakia, as Hamilton has shown, Historia, 
21 (1972), 604-6, cf. Goukowsky, Mythe d' Alexandre, ii (Nancy, 1981), 96 ff. who 
also (pp. 99-100) discusses A. in Makarene, which he regards as a separate founda- 
tion by Leonnatos, in the hinterland of Gedrosia. Cunningham, p. 309, suggested 
that Alexandria-Rambakia was the MÀ. xara ròv pédAava kóXrov, of Stephanus (16: 
see above, pp. 26-7), on the basis of the resemblance of the Greek word ‘to the bay 
of Malan, to the east of Râs Málán of the present day’, the ancient MáAava, which 
Arrian describes as the westernmost point of the territory of the Oreitai (see Arr. 
Ind, 27. 1: adixvéovrat és xópov, 0s 87) Eoyaros Fv ris Rpecrav ys, MáAava radi Xe po 
óvopa). The location in very general terms would suit that Alexandria not too badly 
(better than some suggestions that have been made), for it comes in Stephanus' list 
after Ad. mapa roís Apaxwrors (see above, pp. 2 ff.), but, even if there were any evi- 
dence that Alexander built a further, otherwise unrecorded, city in this area, the 
great bare headland, described by Holdich (p. 161) as ‘the huge barrier of the Malan 
range, abutting direct on the sea’ could not be the potential site of a ‘large and 
prosperous city’: see also Stein’s account of the ascent of the Malan pass, op. cit. 
204-5. The name of the headland is given by Pliny as mons Maleus, and a con- 
nection with the Greek péAas may be discounted; cf. Tarn, ibid. 253-4. 
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refer to an Alexandria in Carmania, unknown, like that of 
Makarene, to historians, the tradition of the Romance, and the Arab 
geographers.” These perplexing Alexandrias of the area of 
Baluchistan, which lack the authentic testimony of Alexandria- 
Rambakia, cannot be identified. 

On leaving his new city Alexander marched on the natural (but 
very strenuous) line of communication via Turbat down to 
Gwadar, and then moved into the heart of Gedrosia, to reach Pura, 
sixty marches from Ora-Rambakia. Pura itself probably lay close to 
Bampur, on the Bampur river, some 150 miles inland." After a 
period of rest he advanced into southern Carmania, where Craterus 
and other commanders joined him from the Indian regions to the 
north bordering on Sijistàn, and thence moved across Fars to 
Pasargadai and Persepolis, and thence to Susa. From there he 
sailed down the Eulaios to its junction with the Koprates (Karin), 
and thence to the open sea, and round to the (then separate) 
mouth of the Tigris. He then sailed up the Tigris to Opis, probably 
half-way between Baghdad and Samarrah. After that he returned 
across Iran to Ecbatana in Media, where Hephaestion died, made 
his expedition against the Kossaians in the mountains of Luristàn 
(winter 324), and then returned to Babylon. Here his plans for the 
‘colonization’ of the head of the Persian Gulf and its islands were 
formulated— Arrian uses the word «arowuitew'?—for, Arrian says, 
Alexander thought that this region would be no less prosperous 
than Phoenicia; once more the emphasis is on regional (and 
ultimately ‘global’) prosperity, which, in this context, presumably 
indicates that Alexander envisaged the development of com- 
munications and trade between the Middle East and India via the 
Persian Gulf. Moreover, the eastern coast of Arabia further south 
offered similar attractions: numerous offshore islands such as Tylos 


u Tarn, 239, accepts the Carmanian Alexandria, in the region of Hormüz (for 
which see his detailed study, GBI 481 ff.), as a foundation of Alexander himself, but 
its attestation is weak. 

us The details of this part of the route are excellently worked out by Stein, loc. 
cit. 193; cf. Tarn, Alex. ii. 251. As far as Gwadar the route is clear, as described 
above; beyond that, in Kirmàn, identifications become more difficult, the location of 
Pura itself, the capital of Gedrosia, usually located at Bampur, being conjectural, 
but likely. For a closely argued discussion of the entire route, in essential agreement 
with Stein’s exposition, see Brunt's Arrian, ii. 474 ff., esp. pp. 478ff. 

n9 vii, 19.6: rýv re yàp mapaAMav rjv mpds ré kóXros ré TTepoude karowilew 
émevóer kal rds vijoovs Tas TadTy. éBókei yap aóró où peiov (av) Dowikns eddainwv 1 
xwpa abr: yevéoba. 
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and Ikaros, and abundant harbours to provide anchorage for his 
fleet and suitable locations for settlements likely to enjoy a 
prosperous future. With these settlements in mind Alexander sent 
Archias to Tylos, and also investigated Ikaros (Failaka), both off the 
Kuwaiti coast, and other commanders were dispatched further 
south. He himself sailed south from Babylon down the Pallacopas 
canal on the west side of the Euphrates, and reached the "land 
of the Arabs', on the edge of the cultivation, and here founded his 
last city, perhaps to be identified with Spasinou Charax, a fortified 
site which he populated with some Greek mercenaries (never his 
favourite troops), some of whom were volunteers and others time- 
expired and sick men (how sick troops were likely to survive in that 
unhealthy spot he perhaps did not consider). 


8. THE LATER SPASINOU CHARAX 


Also supposedly founded by Alexander, this is placed by Pliny, 
following Juba, to the east of the Tigris, between the mouths of the 
Eulaios (Karün, Dujayl) and the Tigris; once ten stades from the 
coast, this distance by Juba's time had become 50, and by Pliny's 
120, miles.!2° 

According to Pliny the city was destroyed in due course by the 


2° Plin, vi. 138-40 (FGrH 275 Fr): Charax oppidum Persici sinus intimum, a quo 
Arabia Eudaemon cognominata. excurrit, habitatur in colle manu facto inter confluentes 
dextra Tigrim, laeva Eulaeum Up. laxitate. conditum est primum ab Alexandro Magno, 
colonis ex urbe regia Durine quae interiit deductis militum inutilibus ibi relictis; 
Alexandriam appellari iusserat, pagumque Pellaeum a patria sua quem proprie Macedonum 
fecerat. flumina id oppidum expugnavere. postea restituit Antiochus quintus regum et suo 
nomine appellavit; iterum quoque infestatum Spaosines Sagdodanaci filius, rex finitorum 
Arabum, quam Tuba satrapen Antiochi fuisse falso tradit, oppositis molibus restituit 
nomenque suum dedit, emunito situ iuxta in longitudinem vi p., in latitudine paulo minus. 
primo afuit a litore stadios x et maritimum etiam ipsa portum habuit, Iuba vero prodente 
L p.; nunc abesse a litore cxx legati Arabum nostrique negotiatores qui inde venere 
adfirmant. Arr. vii. 21. 7, gives the settlement with his usual brevity: rodrwy évexa 
èni re tov IHaMaxkónav énAevae kal Kar adróv karamet és ras Aijpvas ws éni riv Apáfow 
yv. &v0a xpóv twa év kaÀcx av nóv eEwixoddpno€ re kal érecyvoe, kal ev raírq 
kardouuge TOv EdAjvwrv twas rv uioodópuv, Gaor re ékóvres «ai aoi On yýpws 1j 
Kata müpoow à&róAegot )cav. In vii. 7. 2, Arrian refers to Alexander sailing down 
the Eulaios from Susa to the mouth of the Tigris, but there is no reference to a 
foundation of a city, although this passage has usually been quoted in support of 
the location: see next note. The Alexander-foundation, wherever it was, has been 
identified with Stephanus’ MAe£dvàpeta. àni roô Tiypidos (see above, p. 32 n. 69) but 
no historian or geographer makes the identification, or (Pliny apart) indeed calls the 
city an Alexandria. The site at the mouth of the Pallacopas is said to be Teredon 
(Diridotes), Arr. Ind. xli, 6, cf. Tomaschek, loc. cit. 79-80. 
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flooding of the Euphrates, and refounded by Antiochus Epiphanes; 
and, finally, once more destroyed, rebuilt by Spasines, the neigh- 
bouring Arab ruler, who took the precaution of surrounding it 
with moles. From that time onwards it was known as Spasinou 
Charax (its ethnic Xapaxyvds, the home of Isidore), and probably 
survived either as the independent centre of the principality of 
Mesene or as a Parthian subject state until absorbed in the 
Sassanian kingdom in the third century ap. However, though Juba 
and Pliny agree that Spasinou Charax was originally a foundation 
of Alexander, and although its site has now been established 
beyond reasonable doubt at the Arab Karkh Maisàn (now Naisan), 
it is possible that its identification as an Alexander-foundation is 
erroneous. Arrian has two accounts of Alexander's activities in the 
area of the modern Shatt al-Arab, one in 324 Bc and one in the 
following year; in the first of these there is no mention of a 
foundation, and it is in the second, which refers to a point further 
west than that now established for Spasinou Charax, that he is 
expressly said to have founded his city. Thus though there is good 
reason to believe that the site of Spasinou Charax has been 
correctly identified, and that Alexander founded a city somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the Lower Tigris, the identity of the two 
must turn on preference for the testimony of Pliny and Juba over 
the unspecific account of Arrian."! 


21 The problem of the location of Spasinou Charax is very complex, turning to 
a large extent on the determination of the almost continuous hydrographic changes 
of Lower Mesopotamia. The very full study of these and of visible remains in the 
water-logged region, by J. Hansman, recorded in Iranica Antiqua, 7 (1967) pp. 21- 
58 (cf. id. Iran, 22 (1984), pp. 161 ff.) seems to have settled the location. But it is 
unfortunate that in his opening study of the ancient sources (pp. 21-2) he has 
conflated the two passages of Arrian with that of Pliny to make one event of 
Alexander's activities, namely when he sailed down the Eulaios as described in Arr. 
vii. 7. 2, where there is no reference to a foundation (see previous note). The import- 
ant article of P. Bernard, JS (1990), 3-68, traces the later history of Mesene in the 
light of the remarkable inscription carved on the thigh of the bronze statue of 
Herakles found at Seleukeia-on-Tigris, which describes the conquest of Mesene by 
*Arsakes Vologases', and the removal of the statue to Seleukeia (as it were, the 
Palladium of Spasinou Charax), SEG xxxvii. 1403; cf. further, D. Potter, ZPE 88 
(1991) 277ff. Detailed maps of the waterways, ancient and modern, are provided 
by Hansman, loce. citt., cf. Bernard, 29. The vópipov éparópiov Aeyópevov ý AmoAóyov, 
keitévi karà (X )racivov Xdpaxa of Peripl. Mar. Erythr. $ 35, was evidently close to 
the latter, but distinct from it. There is no reference to it elsewhere, so its location 
and its role in the general pattern of harbours etc. in the region of the Shatt al-Arab 
remain wholly uncertain. It is identified (on grounds of linguistic continuity) by Le 
Strange, LEC 19, cf. p. 47, with Ab-Ubullah or Obolla on the Basra Canal, at its 
junction with the Tigris (see map II, ibid.). Hansman, Iranica Antiqua, loc. cit. 25, 
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From Egypt to Susiana we have enumerated the foundations of 
cities that the historians ascribe to Alexander in their accounts of 
his campaigns, and it now behoves us to consider what conclu- 
sions, if any, we may draw from their evidence, in spite of all the 
limitations on our knowledge regarding their identity and location, 
and the almost total absence of directly relevant archaeological 
evidence in the whole vast region that he traversed and conquered. 
Before turning, however, to that task, the reader may be reminded 
here, of a major consideration explored at an earlier phase of this 
enquiry. The cities discussed in this chapter, of whose historical 
existence, whatever their precise location, there can be no serious 
doubt, do not overlap at all with those listed in the a-tradition of 
the Romance. The two lists represent separate worlds, one real, one 
fabricated, the only members common to both being Alexandria ad 
Aegyptum and Alexandria-Bucephala. 


regards it as the successor of Spasinou Charax in the 2nd cent. Ap (perhaps after 
the Parthian conquest described in the inscription on the thigh of Herakles?). What 
noun are we to supply with the article 4? zóAis seems the most popular candidate, 
but the personification of ZzóAoyos may be deemed rather improbable until a 
further instance of the personal name is found. H roô dmoAoy(vop)o? dmóoraois or 
doli, referring to customs’ or other quays at this point on the river, seems to 
combine best with éjzópiov, and might have stood in the original Greek text, though 
if the Arabic equation is correct the shorter form must have been the current Greek 
one in early Islamic times. Parallels for the use of a plain genitive for the name of 
a locality are given by Meineke in Steph., note on MevéAaos (p. 445), but these are 
compounded of proper names. Tarn, GBI 13, adds some more, notably Aiaĝóyov, 
Steph. s.v, mós  llepouc) oó  wóppwo — Krgowbóvros. For the particular 
meaning to be given to vóppov épmópiov see L. Casson, Periplus Maris Erythraei 
(Princeton, 1989), 275-6. 


CHAPTER VI 


General Assessment of Alexander’s 
Foundations 


SEVERAL features seem to recur constantly as factors in the founda- 
tions, which provide us with an indication of Alexander’s purpose 
in founding cities. In assessing this evidence we leave on one side 
the numerous forts and temporary garrisons, the construction 
of which was a recurrent feature of operations throughout the 
years of campaigning, and which are frequently referred to by the 
historians. There is no suggestion in our sources that these were 
planned as urban communities, and they may be omitted from 
our discussion. In general it seems clear that Alexander’s urban 
settlements—sometimes, but not always, named by himself after 
himself—fall into specific groups, or fulfil certain regular functions, 
in the whole region which he traversed in a vast arc between the 
first eastern settlement at Herat to the last, near the emergence of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. It is naturally uncertain how much we 
can discover of the intentions of an individual of such unique 
energy and purpose, when they go largely unrecorded, but it is 
legitimate to draw conclusions from the few motives attributed to 
him by his historians, and to infer some general principles from 
what appear to be constant features of his activities in this con- 
nection. 

Before doing this, however, we must stress that it is a funda- 
mental weakness of the Classical writers (historians and geogra- 
phers alike), in so far as a modern assessment is required, that the 
civilization of which they formed part had no sense of the histori- 
cal, geographical, or cultural significance of landscape. In Arrian 
or Eratosthenes, as preserved in Strabo, or any of the other sources 
utilized in this book (save only occasionally in Strabo himself and, 
in his fanciful, elaborate way, Ammianus), we do not read of the 
oases that must have gladdened the hearts of Alexander’s men 
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from the Caspian to the Jaxartes and to the Indus; and the 
mountains, deserts, and rivers which dominate Central Asia, and 
which they crossed, are barely noticed. The lack of descriptive 
writing in the surviving sources (for some at least of the original 
sources seem to have been more informative) is a fundamental 
defect in our appreciation of Alexander's motives for founding 
cities, for choice of location and so on. For the most part we have 
to rely on later accounts. Who could guess from Arrian of the 
magnificent richness of the oasis of Herat, through which so many 
waterways ran, and made it so natural a site for Alexandria in 
Aria, or of the oasis of Kandahar where two great rivers con- 
verged? Nobody. It is as if, except for a few mountains and rivers 
that are but names in the text, Alexander marched over a college 
lawn. Yet the physical characteristics (which, even in the account 
of his harrowing journey back through the Makràn desert, are 
given no real dimensions) are vital to our assessment of his inten- 
tions and discernment in selecting this rather than that site. 
Whoever wishes to understand the riches of the landscape two 
thousand, no less than one thousand years ago, and to grasp the 
*human geography' of the region must turn to the Arabs, and use 
their accounts, with due regard to changed circumstances, to give 
flesh and blood to the dry bones of the Classical topographers. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this limitation of our vision we can appre- 
hend that Alexander followed certain procedures with sufficient fre- 
quency for us to call them a policy. 

(1) The first feature we can observe is that, with the exception 
of Bucephala, he chose to establish his new cities on the site of, or 
very close to, existing Achaemenid fortresses and perhaps satrapal 
capitals. This may have been for the obvious reason that these lay 
for the most part in large and rich oases, adapted to intensive agri- 
cultural activity, with convenient access to the main river-systems 
and valley-routes. Thus Alexandria in Ariana was built in the 
Herat oasis, close to the Hari-Rüd, near, though not on, the site of 
the Achaemenian Artacoana; Alexandria in Arachosia probably in 
the oasis of Kandahar, virtually on a pre-existing Achaemenian 
site; Alexandria ad Caucasum in the Kühistün basin north of 
Charikar, probably on or near the site of the Achaemenian 
Kapisakani-Begram, at the confluence of the Ghorband and 
Panjshir rivers, close to the junction of the three ways from Bactria 
and the Indus valley; and Alexandreschata near Cyropolis, Cyrus? 
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own foundation on the banks of the Jaxartes. This general pattern 
was, as noted, probably in part the result of the natural policy of 
occupying and settling the best land in the oases, but it is also to 
be noted that only in one instance, Cyropolis, are we told that 
Alexander destroyed one of the Achaemenian cities, nor is there 
any archaeological evidence that he did so. It must therefore be 
remembered both that Alexander was ¢:Adxupos, and also that he 
had no wish to destroy the Iranian traditions and way of life; on 
the contrary, he absorbed them himself to a degree that alienated 
his Macedonians; and once the Achaemenid dynasty was 
destroyed, he proposed, as his publicly proclaimed ultimate aim, 
the union of the two peoples, Persian and Macedonian, in joint rule 
over the conquered territories. It was, then, only natural that, so 
far as was possible, he would wish to emphasize and perpetuate 
this Iranian-Macedonian continuity in his foundations. In 
Gandhara and the Indus Valley and beyond, the nineteenth 
Achaemenian satrapy, the rule of the Achaemenids had sat more 
lightly and less effectively than in the Iranian world and 
Transoxiana, and here Alexander found local rulers who, once the 
victory over Porus was achieved, could offer little co-ordinated 
resistance. In the place of Achaemenian fortresses and satrapal 
centres he found small princely capitals, such as Taxila and 
Charsadda-Peukelaotis, and rulers such as Taxiles and Porus him- 
self. It was a natural consequence of this situation that Alexander 
had less need here to stress the continuity of rule than in the 
Iranian provinces, and that in the Punjab he marked his victory 
over Porus with the foundation of Nikaia, and did not call atten- 
lion to the origin of other cities, by giving them an eponymous 
name; Bucephala-Alexandria commemorated the loved companion 
of his many struggles and journeys from his youth till the time of 
the horse's death. Whether, at the beginning of the homeward 
journey, the foundation of Alexandria at Rambakia in the Makràn 
lay within organized and effectively governed Achaemenian terri- 
tory we are not in a position to say. 

This characteristic of Alexander's foundations, that the new 
cities by their names proclaimed the new world created by him, 
and by their proximity to Achaemenian centres emphasized the 
continuity of urban and military settlement, as opposed to the 
destructive passage of armies, may be said, without undue rigidity 
of formulation, to represent the political aspect of his foundations. 
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(2) No less significant a factor, perhaps even paramount where 
appropriate, although Alexander did not formulate the aim in 
modern terms, was the appreciation of the need to stimulate the 
expansion of contacts between peoples and regions, both to develop 
trading and commercial activity in its widest sense, and to 
encourage the natural growth of a settled agricultural way of life. It 
had not escaped the notice of the Greeks that, in spite of its wealth 
in treasure, the Achaemenid Empire was economically stagnant. 
Isocrates, the shrewdest surviving observer of the dying Empire, 
had referred a generation before Alexander's birth, in 387 Bc, to the 
wealth of Asia, which was waiting to be brought to Europe to 
work;' in 346 he identified not Artaxerxes, but Idrieus, the Carian 
satrap, as ‘the richest man in Asia’, and had described the eco- 
nomic distress of the Persian Empire as remediable only through 
Greek initiative, and in particular through the foundation of new 
cities to absorb and settle the brigands and other human by- 
products of the economic distress of Greece itself, who (it was to be 
hoped) would exploit the land profitably. It was, said Isocrates, the 
duty of a high-minded philhellene—he was thinking of Alexander's 
father— “with a wider vision than other men’, to use this human 
material also for warlike purposes against Persia, to achieve this 
end.' The second point was perhaps now obsolete, or, at least, dealt 
with, for Alexander had indeed used available mercenary man- 
power in his campaign, and had also settled some of them in his 
new colonies; he could not foresee how unsuccessful an experiment 
this would turn out to be. But the wider issue of the incorporation 
of the potential economic productivity and range of the Persian 
Empire into the new empire of which the commercial pivot would 
be Alexandria in Egypt, and which would embrace the Aegean, 
with its enormous market potential—the transference of 
Achaemenian wealth both to the revitalized centres of the east and 
to Europe— could only be effected in lasting terms by the develop- 
ment of new centres of trade, as then understood. It seems likely 

! Paneg. 187: Adrods ov xpi ovvÓvopáv, dans dv eddatpovias Túxotuev ei ròv uv 
moAcpov Tov viv Óvra nepi Has pds TOUS ?meiporras mouoaíucÜa, THY Š evdatpoviay THY 
ék ts Aaías eis tiv EUpomqv di:axoploapev. 

? Philip, 103: kal pův "Iópiéa ye tov ebwoporrarov rv viv mepi THY Hretpov mpooñxcet 
Ovopevéarepov eivat roórew Tv. ébvõv xphoiov. sol 8’ Tv moÀeueiv mpós abróv 
BovAnBjis cvpddpas ev. 

* Ibid. 122: "Eoriv ov dvdpds uéya dpovoóvros kai fireAAnvos Kal moppwrépw trav 


M 2 ; A ñ A N ; N N ; ` 
&AÀcv Tm $iavoíat kaÜopóvros, GT Ooxpyoapevov TOUS TOLOUTOUS MNOS TOUS BapBdapovs Kat 
xwpav dmotepópevov troouttyy onv dAtywt mpórepov eipijkapev, K.T.A. 
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that, although Alexander can hardly be credited with any general 
conception of co-ordinated economic growth throughout his new 
empire, he at least appreciated the need for lines of communication 
both with the Mediterranean world, and internally across the 
land-routes; and the stimulus for that could be provided, not by 
Persians, nor even by Macedonians, but by the Greeks whom he, 
paradoxically, distrusted. It is in such questions of psychological 
understanding as to what Alexander actually intended that the 
absence of informed and independent contemporary comment, in 
orators or historians, and the survival only of military accounts of 
his expedition as our primary sources, is most felt. 

It is nevertheless apparent that from the outset, with the foun- 
dation of Alexandria in Egypt, that was to outlive all other 
Alexandrias, such was his intention. There already he or his 
advisers (notably the devious Cleomenes of Naucratis) envisaged 
the fillip likely to be given to both Aegean and eastern trade by the 
establishment of a great port on the south Aegean shore, to take 
the place of the declining (but by no means defunct) Naucratis, 
to establish links through the Nile valley with the eastern and 
southern markets, which the Ptolemies were later to tap, and to 
establish a firm commercial base to reap the harvest of expanding 
Asiatic, Aegean and eventually Mediterranean trade. His purpose 
here was essentially commercial; he thought that the city would 
prosper—«ai é8ofev attra. 6 ydpos káAMoros rica èv ar mrólw 
kai yevéobar av evdaipova rt» 76\w—and would bring the wealth of 
Asia to Europe. Whether he also envisaged the exploitation of the 
land of Egypt itself, in the Pharaonic manner that the Ptolemies 
were to perpetuate and develop, we cannot tell, but it is natural to 
suppose that he did. Certainly no Greek settlers, from the Nile to 
the Jaxartes, would settle happily into a life which did not also 
include the normal opportunities of small-scale agricultural activity 
and enjoyment of the resulting produce, notably the grape, the 
olive, and the fig. No rural territory would satisfy the demands of 
settlement unless it was edowos and éAavoóópos —terms frequently 
used by Strabo to indicate the best and most characteristic features 
of a region—and we know that these fruits, essential to the Greek 
way of life, were and remained available, either as indigenous 
growth or after acclimatization by the Greeks, not only in Egypt, 
but also in Khorasan, Sijistàn, and Transoxiana. 

The same pattern is noticeable in the other descriptions of 
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foundations authenticated by the historians, though it is only 
natural that the bematists, writers of stathmoi, and geographers do 
not provide such information. A mercantile motive is understand- 
ably not stated for Alexandria ad Caucasum, at the foot of the 
Hindu Kush, because even if its (re)foundation may have facilitated 
the safe passage of goods from the Ghorband valley, Turkestan, 
and Transoxiana into the Indus plain, that is unlikely to have been 
a primary consideration: Alexander was here concerned to estab- 
lish a firm base for the transit of the mountain and the control of 
the difficult mountain-country to the west, the area of Bamiyan 
and the later Ghiristaén. With a new foundation in the oasis of 
Herat and another at or near Begráàm, Alexander could hope to 
dominate the entire east-west axis of the western Hindu Kush. 
However, at the most northern point of his main theatre of 
operations, in Sogdiana, the commercial motive is once more 
apparent. The foundation of Alexandria Eschate on the Jaxartes, 
probably at Khojend, not only indicated that to Alexander, as to 
his Achaemenid predecessors, the river-valleys and fertile areas of 
Sogdiana were part of his empire, beyond which lay the foreign 
outer world, and were therefore to be placed under the protection 
of a strong settlement at the river-frontier; but the same settlement 
was also envisaged as developing into a prosperous trading-centre 
(6 re yàp xópos emitydSeros aùrðı efaivero adfjoa èri péya tiv 
mólw), which, given its location, would be based on the caravan- 
trade from the north and east and on the local trading operations 
of the oases and river-valleys of Sogdiana, which later produced the 
opulent culture of the Polytimetos (Zeravshan; Sugd) river.’ On the 
military side it is to be stressed that the Oxus was, for Alexander, 
as for the Persians, part of an internal, and not of a frontier, river- 
system, and to that extent it would be in keeping with the hypothe- 
sis here advanced that the greatest Achaemenian city on the south 
bank, Bactra, seems to have owed much of its importance to 
its significant role as a centre of Zoroastrianism. Bactria itself prob- 
ably included the territory north of the river as far as the Hissar 
(Gissar) range which forms the natural barrier between the region 
dominated by the Oxus, and the Sogdian river-system beyond.’ It 


* On the culture of the region, centred on Pendzhikent, on the Zeravshan, see 
the account by Frumkin, op. cit. 72-80. The Sogdian civilization belongs to the 7th- 
8th cents. ap, and was finally destroyed by the Turks in the middle of the 8th cent. 

? See Tarn GBI 102-3. 
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is only in very modern times that the Oxus has been an interna- 
tional frontier, and as late as the mid-nineteenth century the 
Emirate of Bokhara held land south of the river, between Charzui 
and Termez and as far east as Kundüz. The internal trade-routes of 
this area, from the Hindu Kush to the Hissar range, were already 
determined by long usage, and, the limes of the Empire once fixed 
at the Jaxartes, the strategic importance of Bactria was essentially 
as a passage to the distant frontier. It is possible that the main 
importance of the site at Aï Khanüm was also commercial rather 
than military.^ The inhabitants of the new Alexandria, that 
succeeded the Achaemenian Cyropolis (its Iranian name is 
unknown) were largely isolated from the rest of Alexander's 
empire, linked to it only by the passes of the Hissar range or by 
the long route from Samarkand; but compensation was to be found 
in the extraordinary fertility of the region, and of Khojend in 
particular, to which both Istakhri and the author of the Hudüd al- 
‘alam and, centuries later, Babur, bear witness. It was famed above 
all for its pomegranates; Babur tells us that the excellence of the 
pomegranates of Khojend and of the apples of Samarkand was 
proverbial, and he adds with his customary enthusiasm, that it was 
excellent sporting country.’ Istakhri at an earlier date dilates on the 
varied mineral wealth of the adjacent mountains to the south.* 
Here, then, at the farthest point of his empire, Alexander left 
his mixed community of farmers, traders and guardians of the 
marches, Greeks, Macedonians, and natives; the Iskander Kàl of 
Turkish times recalling, through who knows how many meander- 
ing divagations of legend and tradition, the man who came and 
saw the possibilities of the place. 

(3) We may turn now to the other foundations of Alexander that 
seem to point to a clear policy of settlement on his part. These lie 
in a totally different region, some eleven hundred miles almost due 


$ The commercial activity at Aï Khanüm is well attested by the amphorae and 
other containers, inscribed with measures and other details of content, published by 
P. Bernard, especially in BEFEO 68 (1980), 1-75, and Cl. Rapin, BCH (1983), 
315-72. These seem to belong mostly to the first half of the second cent. BC., cf. 
above, p. 155 n. 98. 

? For Babur’s description see p. 7, Beveridge: ‘Khujand is one of the ancient 
towns . . . Fruit grows well there; its pomegranates are renowned for their excel- 
lence; people talk of a Khujand pomegranate as they do of a Samarkand apple . . . 
The hunting and fowling-grounds of Khujand are first-rate; pheasant and hare are 
all had in great plenty. The climate is very malarious; in autumn there is much 
fever...’ * p. 332 (BGA i). 
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south of Khojend, on the shores of the Indian Ocean, and form 
part of the pattern of settlement that developed on his journey 
homewards from Patala to the head of the Persian Gulf. As we 
have seen, the first settlement lay at Rambakia, in the territory of 
the Oreitai, probably at the head of the plain of Las Bela, at the 
northern end of the estuary of the Porali river. Here Alexander 
decided to found a large city by the synoecism of the local popula- 
tion; it would, he believed, as he believed of Alexandria in Egypt 
and Alexandria on the Jaxartes, become great and prosperous. It 
was here, then, in the heat of Baluchistan that Alexander saw the 
main base for his coastal trade, and possibly also the strategic base 
for lasting control of northern Gedrosia and Arachosia, by way of 
the well-worn tracks over which caravans and armies have 
marched over the centuries, up the Porali valley to Kalat in the 
Harboi Hills and Quetta, and through the Bolàn and Khojak passes 
to Kandahar, the circle of his empire thus completed. Here, too, 
then, a commercial and a military purpose may be seen operating 
simultaneously, and the potential significance of this site at the 
*Western Gate of India" should not, indeed cannot, be overlooked. 
Holdich called Quetta, Kalàt and Las Bela 'the watch-towers of the 
western marches', and stressed the vital importance of the main- 
tenance of this route as the ultimate key to the road to Herat; he 
added of this link-route between the coast and the interior, ‘until 
quite lately these seaboard approaches to India have been almost 
wholly ignored by historians and military strategists'.'^ Alexander, 
whose knowledge of this inland route, which he had not himself 
traversed, must have come from the leaders of caravans and 
others who journeyed over the land-route from the coast to the 
world beyond the northern passes to Arachosia and Ariana, was 
here establishing a vital link for his empire, and one which, so far 
as we are able to tell, had little Achaemenian precedent. To us it 
may seem unlikely that a commander oppressed, as Alexander 
was at this point, with problems of commissariat and indeed of 


? Arr. Vi. 21. 5: á$ukópevos 8é eis xcv, rep v peylory rod é¿Dvous rod 
"Qpevróv, “PapBaxia éxadeiro ý «dp, róv re xópov émijweoe kal é8ókev dv abro words 
£vvouaaÜetoa ueyáÀg kai evaluo yevéaÜac. ‘Hpatoriwva uév 91) éni roúrois UmeAcinero. 
Diod. xvii. 104. 8, is more circumstantial: ó 8' AAé£avópos rapa ÜdAarrav édiMorquíj0n 
«rica médw (cal) Ayéva pev eópàv dkAvarov, miqatov 8^ abro róxov eüÜerov &kriacv èv 
adran móAw AÀcéávópeuav. Cf. above, p. 165 with n. 115. 

© Gates of India, 138-9, 141. See also ch. 8, on the Arab exploration of the 
Makrün, which is among the finest in that admirable book. 
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survival and extrication, should have thought along these lines, 
but the question of the overland route from the region of Sijistan 
to the coast of the Persian Gulf was probably in his mind the 
previous year when he despatched Craterus from the Indus 
through Arachosia and Drangiana; for Craterus rejoined Alexander 
in Carmania, thereby demonstrating the feasibility for men and 
elephants of the land-route via Kalàt, which later became a main 
route for trade and caravans." It is perhaps ironic that the only 
surviving reference to a deliberate policy on the part of Alexander 
in respect of road-building lies in the fabulous proclamation that 
the Romance puts into his mouth after the death of Darius; he says 
in this proclamation that he will build measured roads throughout 
the empire that he has taken from Darius to promote trade and safe 
communications.” 

However, the periplous that was about to begin showed that the 
commercial significance of the Gulf was of prime importance in 
Alexander’s plans for an eastern trade route. When, his gruelling 
march through southern Persia over, towards the end of his life, 
Alexander looked ahead to the next stage in the Jong years that he 
might presume to lie before him, it is clear that his interest was 
lcentred on exploration, both for its own sake, in the interests of 
further knowledge, that is to say, and also to investigate the 
prospects of an extension of maritime trade; and though not all, 
indeed only a small part, of these projects were completed, or even 
put in hand, his intention was evidently to develop the mercantile 
potential of the communities of the Gulf and its islands. In due 
course, we know that one or two of the northern Gulf islands were 
brought within the sphere of Seleucid administration, though we 
cannot determine whether that was a continuation of Alexander's 


M Arr. vi. 15. 45 cf. vi. 27. 3. There are difficulties about Craterus’ movements 
at this time (see Brunt on vi. rs. 5), but his subsequent instructions to take the 
route via Arachosia and Drangiana to a meeting-point in Carmania, and to take the 
elephants with him, are expressly stated in vi. r7. 3, and the reunion equally 
explicitly in vi. 27. 3; for further details see Brunt, App. xvii. 29 [not 31, as 
stated ibid. n. 4 on p. 183] Cf. also Berve, ii. 224-5. For the importance of the trade 
route, Somniani-Kalát-Bolàán pass-Kandahar-Ghazna see the accounts in the 
t9th-cent. travellers, esp. Masson, noted above, p. 165 n. I15, and for its strategic 
potential, Holdich, Gates, loc. cit. 

> ji, 21. TO- TI: ras 8é dd0ds tis Hepaidos mpayparedecbat cipqvucós, dus «al of 
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yap ro) Eidparov vorago) [xai] rûs StaBdoews kal ris dpxĝs THs 0000 bid sjpioxotvov 
éxdotat catpanne QméoreÀoa óðòv morjoar kai dia ayxolvov éyyparsar, Ónov ý dds 
pe. 
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earlier plans, or the result of direct Seleucid initiative. It remains 
at all events clear that he established one new foundation, possibly 
two, at this time; the one, unnamed, perhaps the later Spasinou 
Charax, at Maisàn, and the other, closely connected with it (but not 
specifically associated with Alexander, and probably of Hellenistic 
origin) ‘the emporion called ý AvoAéyou named in the Periplous." It 
is obvious both from the context in which Arrian describes 
Alexander’s plans for the region, and from the location of Spasinou 
Charax, if that was indeed a foundation of Alexander (though not 
an Alexandria), that it was intended to open a new phase in the 
development of the harbourage facilities in the continuously 
changing course of the Euphrates and the united Eulaios and Tigris 
(the two main rivers had not yet joined to form the Shatt al-‘Arab), 
and to provide opportunities for the Gulf trade; an early forerunner 
of Sassanian and Arab Siraf and Arab Hormüz. These final plans 
were not to be matured by Alexander, but they were developed 
gradually from Seleucid times onwards. We may see the result as 
developed over three or four centuries in the text of the Periplous. 
The various motives for Alexander’s foundations, as described 
here, are clearly partly hypothetical, but nevertheless they seem to 
correspond to what little we can learn of them from our literary 
sources, from archaeology and from reasonable conjecture as to 
their general geographical location. If, then, it is correct to regard 
Alexander as essentially concerned, in his foundations, on the one 
hand with the preservation and continuation of the Achaemenian 
pattern of life in his new Macedonian-Iranian Empire, and with the 


B On the history of Failaka (Ikaros) and the other islands in the Seleucid 
period see the very full paper by C. Roueché and S. M. Sherwin-White, Chiron, 15 
(1985), rff. where all the evidence is analysed, and a revised text of the Letter of 
Antiochus III to the inhabitants of Ikaros provided (SEG xxxv. 1476). The dedica- 
tion to Helios by a military party of the late 4th or early 3rd cent. uc (SEG xxxv. 
1477), is too isolated to form a significant item in the argument. (It is worth point- 
ing out here, as an epigraphical curiosity, that the doubt that exists in regard to 
the latter inscription as to whether Soteles is an Athenian or the son of Athenaios, 
the stone having AQHNAIO., is exactly paralleled by a lost inscription of the early 
Ptolemaic period from Abukir, OGIS 18 — SB 8847: Apréjubu Lwreipae | úzép 
Bacthéws | HroAepatov | *Ezucpá+ns A0gvad.]. (An analysis of the ambiguities of the 
word A@nvacos in Egyptian documents is given in Ancient Society, 20 (1989), 
169ff.)). The material is now presented against the background of the development 
of the Seleucid colonial administration by S. M. Sherwin-White and A. Kuhrt in 
From Samarkhand to Sardis, 1 70 ff. Cf. also D. T. Potts, The Arabian Gulf in Antiquity 
(see above, p. 164 n. 114), ii. tff, roff., 154 ff., where all the material relevant to 
Ikaros is listed. 

5 Perip. 35: cf. above, p. 169 n. 121. 
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establishment of the centres necessary for its military protection, 
and, on the other, with the creation of a new framework for the 
revival and development of trade and communications within the 
Empire and beyond its frontiers, what, we may ask, is left for 
Alexander as founder of cities intended to be vehicles for the spread 
of Greek culture? What, if the phrase be permissible, becomes of 
Alexander, the torch-bearer of Greek culture to the non-Greek, 
oriental world? It is beyond all doubt that within a generation or 
so of his death Greek civic life and traditional Greek culture had 
spread to some remote corners of the Iranian world; so much has 
been revealed by the spectacular excavations on the south bank of 
the Oxus and by finds in Transoxiana and at Kandahar. Are these 
manifestations of early Hellenistic culture to be attributed to 
Alexander’s own activity, and, if so, do they reflect a deliberate 
policy of the diffusion of Greek culture through the cities he 
founded, or are they, rather, casual products either of his own 
activity in building the cities and of taking over Achaemenian 
fortresses for this purpose, or of that of his Seleucid successors 
operating from secure bases in the new world that he had created? 
Or, in the remoter places, are the artefacts and written records 
simply chance records of Greeks, perhaps long after his time, who 
travelled in distant parts for commerce, as Claudius Ptolemy 
described in the first book of his geographical work, leaving behind 
some casual sign of their passage? 

The weight of informed opinion, influenced in no small degree 
by the rhetorical epideictic picture of Alexander as the civilizer of 
mankind given by Plutarch in his essay On the Fortune of Alexander, 
inclines to the view that Alexander was indeed anxious, for 
various reasons, to see the spread of Greek culture, and was the 
pioneer in that process by design. I find it difficult to accept this 
notion. His highest concept of government, as far as the evidence 
at our disposal permits us to see, was the Macedonian-Persian 
Empire embracing geographically Greece proper, the Balkans to the 
Danube (as a deep frontier-zone) and the satrapies of the Persian 
Empire, from Egypt to the Jaxartes and the Indus. That was no 
mean concept, no mean ambition. It was, perhaps, a vast revolu- 
tion of political thought, for it rose above conquest (in a way that 
the Achaemenids, when they sought the destruction, later the 
attrition, of Greece, never did) to an articulated unity of rule. But 
it was based on, though not necessarily inspired by, a distrust of 
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the Greek element in his Empire that shows itself in almost all the 
political and administrative measures recorded as having been 
taken by him. In a different perspective we may perhaps say that, 
just as his father’s aim, successfully accomplished, had been the 
subjugation of Greece to Macedon, the imposition of Macedonian 
control in Greece and the southern Balkans, his own aim was 
the creation of a Macedonian Empire over the lands of the 
Achaemenian Empire, in addition to the already accomplished rule 
of Macedon over Greece. In this new world the Persians would 
have an active role, already expressed by his appointment and 
reappointment of Persian satraps. 

The evidence for his coolness towards the Greeks, on whose 
culture he had inevitably been nourished, encounters us at every 
turn, and we may enumerate the more significant general and 
particular aspects of this anti-Hellenism, so markedly in contrast 
with the pro-Persian feelings of the ‘admirer of Cyrus’. That the 
Greeks, in the final result, ‘conquered’ the Macedonians over much 
of Greek and Iranian Asia, in spite of the differently conceived and 
executed ‘ancestral Macedonism’ of the Seleucids, was due both to 
their ever-increasing superiority in numbers, and to the qualities 
of administrative and commercial ability—in a phrase, practical 
initiative and skills, their inheritance from a distant past, and still 
today developed in a changed civilization—which placed them 
head and shoulders above the Macedonian military at that time 
(the dynasties naturally excepted), and led ultimately to the 
survival of the latter, outside the frontiers of Macedonia, only as a 
dwindling military element in the later Hellenistic age, while the 
Greeks survived all conquests, to become the essential intellectual, 
European element in the Ottoman world. 

In the speech that he made to the Macedonians at the Beas, if 
Arrian’s record of it is to be trusted as at least in part historical, 
Alexander expressly divided the Greeks into two groups—those 
who were friendly to him, and those who were not.” -Even though 

5 v. 26. 6: ère kal ġuiv adbrois ri àv péya kal kaAóv karenénpakro, el év Maxedoviat 
kaÜnuévo: ikavòv émovoóueÜa. dróvws tHv olkcíav Siacwilew, Opáwas rods ópópovs 7 
TAdupiovs 9 TpiBaddods 79 xai ràv 'EAMjvww, door oók émvrá8ewi és +à ñBérepa, 
ávaaréMovres; Much of this speech (which Arrian glosses, v. 27. 1 with the words 
Tatra kai roraÛra cinóvros Ade~dvSpov) is demonstrably unhistorical: see already 
Tarn, Alex. ii. 287 ff., who says ‘scarcely any document we possess is more obvi- 
ously a late patchwork than the boastful oration which Arrian has put into 


Alexander's mouth at the Beas. Why he did so is quite obscure.’ Cf. also A. B. 
Bosworth, From Arrian to Alexander (Oxford, 1988), 123 ff., in the same sense. But 
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this cannot be taken as his ipsissima verba, it corresponds historic- 
ally to the fact that he used Greeks only when necessary and then 
those he could trust, for instance Greek naval commanders for 
maritime operations during the war in the Aegean, at the begin- 
ning of his campaigns, and again at the end for the investigation 
and reconnaissances of the Persian Gulf; in this capacity 
Macedonians could not assist him. At the same time only two 
Greeks seem ever to have been really close to him during the long 
years of the campaign, Eumenes, the astute man of affairs, who 
acted as his confidential secretary, and was murdered after 
Alexander’s death by a Macedonian general because of his popu- 
larity with the Macedonians in his army, and Nearchus, the Cretan 
admiral of his fleet, whose account of his voyage up the Persian 
Gulf, in parallel with Alexander’s land-march, survives as one of 
the most precious fragments of authentic Alexander-literature. For 
the rest, his attitude to the Greek troops on his campaign was, for 
the most part, derogatory, and it seems probable that, although 
they were bound to him as subordinate but allied members of the 
League of Corinth, he regarded them rather in the light of 
hostages, to guarantee the quiescence of Greece during his absence. 
This attitude is not surprising. On every battlefield the Macedonian 
phalanx, which formed the core of his army, confronted the Greek 
mercenaries who opposed him in the front line of Darius’ forces, 
and in his account of the Battle of Issos Arrian emphasizes that 
some of the fierceness of the struggle between the Greek merce- 
naries of Darius and Alexander’s Macedonians was due to racial 
rivalry; and the Greek prisoners who were captured by the 
Macedonians in the first encounter on the Granicus were sent back 
to Macedonia in chains.'^ 

while the geographical terminology (as quoted in the passage above) and some of 
the concepts undoubtedly demonstrate this, it is improbable (though not impossible) 
that the whole address is a fabrication. \ 
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areek states in the Common Peace of 337 see the remarks of Hammond, Macedonia, 
iii (1988), 571 ff. For the return of the Greek prisoners to Macedonia see Arr. ibid. 
i, 16. 6: ó dé (AdeEdvSpos) kai rv IIepaóv tovs hyepóvas éayev: Bae 86 kai ros 
p ° "T Š p » XE » NIME 
pioboddpous “EXAnvas, of Edv rois moÀeuío:s oTpareúovres dméÜavov Gaous 8€ aúrQv 
alxpaddrous éAafe, roórovus è (289) Syoas èv méSais cis Maxebdoviav dadreppev 
; 1 
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Correspondingly it is to be noted that when Alexander 
appointed someone other than a Macedonian to govern a satrapy, 
as occasionally happened, it was usually a Persian, and not a 
Greek, unless it was a Greek from a city already incorporated 
within the Macedonian kingdom. And it is for this reason that the 
Hellenistic kingdoms, founded by Alexander’s military leaders, are 
not of Greek descent; the great dynasties are, and remain, 
Macedonian, the lesser Iranian, or quasi-Iranian. The Seleucids, in 
whom Persian blood was intermingled from the outset, provide the 
exception, but confirm the phenomenon. It was perhaps with this 
ultimate evolution in mind that, shortly before his death, in his 
speech at Opis, when he decided to send back to Macedon from 
Babylon some time-expired men who were the fathers of children 
by Asiatic women, and made them leave their children behind, he 
promised to see that they were brought up in the Macedonian way, 
as befitted the leaders of the future, against the day when he would 
bring them back in person to their fathers." It was fitting that 
when his toil-worn body eventually found rest in Egypt, Ptolemy, 
his old companion-in-arms, and chronicler of his deeds, buried him 
first at Memphis Maxeddvwy vópo, ‘in the Macedonian way’. 

Nevertheless, the active element of the world of Alexander’s day 
in the eastern Mediterranean regions was the Greek population, 
and his own upbringing and education had inevitably been in the 
Greek tradition, and common Greek, we cannot doubt, was his 
natural language. The dichotomy that existed between Macedonian 
and Greek in Alexander’s army is therefore not easily explained 
except on the basis of a national, or patriotic, feeling, (akin to the 
not wholly unknown antipathy between Celts and Anglo-Saxons), 
and so it remained throughout the early Hellenistic age.'® To this 
épyáteallai, drt mapa rà Kowhe 8ó£avra rots ‘EAAnow "Eyres àvres evavtia ripe "EAM. 
usép trav Bapßápwv éudxovro. I owe to Christian Habicht a reference to the fact that 
the eight or so manacled skeletons found in tombs at Akanthos (and elsewhere) may 
be such Greek prisoners, retained in shackles till their death: see Phaklares, AAA 19 
(1986), 178-84. 

U vii, I2. 2: adbros b€ éemuseÀñoeoQa, ws éxrpédowro Maxedorixws rá te GAAa kai és 
TA moAéjua. KoGpoUpevot, yevopévovs 86 avdpas ü£eiw adres és MaxeSoviav kai mapadwoew 
rois natpdow. The promise contained in the second half of the sentence is surpris- 
ing, if true. Are we to suppose that Alexander was proposing at that point to remain 
in Asia until these small children had reached the age of dvdpes? 

" Paus. i 6. 3: róv pév vón ta MakeBóvow Carrey èv Méuder; cf. Ptol. Alex. ii. 


31-2 n. 79. 
? Note e.g. Seleucus’ remark about Eumenes in Diod. xix. 13. I, in 317 uc, 
when he tried to persuade the Macedonians to replace him as their commander: 
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may be added a consciousness of political subordination which 
probably stemmed from two causes. On the Greek side, Philip II’s 
conquest of Greece, in spite of his construction of the League of 
Corinth, with its unequal terms, fostered a feeling of inferiority, 
while it seems probable that among the Macedonian military élite, 
the éraipo: and others, after Philip’s conquests, a very strong sense 
of Macedonian unity, of which Alexander became the leader and 
the symbol, prevailed. But the Greeks were to hand everywhere in 
Alexander's army, and in the cities on his early lines of communi- 
cation, and it was inevitable that they should form a part of the 
population of his new foundations. It may be that he regarded it as 
a misfortune that he could not populate these new (or renewed) 
foundations entirely with Macedonians, on the European side, but 
military exigencies permitted him to assign this role only to time- 
expired and discharged Macedonians. What the Greek troops, left 
behind as settlers in the remote areas of the Upper Satrapies 
during the campaign, thought of their situation may be judged 
from the fact that once news of Alexander's death reached them 
they immediately packed their bags and began that journey home 
that soon ended in disaster. 

Alexander's foundations seem, in terms of the original settlers, 

to form a uniform pattern throughout. With the possible exception 
of Alexandria in Egypt the foundations were synoecisms of the 
classic type—concentrations of population from the surrounding 
neighbourhood together with new Greek or Macedonian settlers; 
the local population seems in some cases to have consisted of 
nomads seasonally settled in the area, and this reminds us of the 
great importance attached by all conquerors and rulers of Central 
Asia to settling nomads and thus reducing the damage done to 
agriculture and livestock by nomadic movements across fertile 
arable land. Such measures were in the long run usually 
ineffective, but they testify to the importance attached to finding a 
solution to the problem even at that date. 
Taóra (sc. boats for crossing the Tigris) 8€ wpocayayóvres mpós tiv ékBaow máAw 
érexeipov (sc. Seleucus and Peithon) rods MaxeSévas meíDew anootiaa tov EXpévg 
THs GrpaTrQy(as kai p) mpoayew Kab’ aórQv dvÓpa £évov kai mÀe(orous Maxeddvas 
ávgpgkóra (cf. xviii, 37. 2). Much later App. Mithr. 17. 118, speaking of Rome's 
reconquest of territory captured by Mithridates, includes «ai ri ápyaíav ‘EAAdSa Kai 
MaxeSoviav. The original occurrence of that formula cannot be determined. It is 
hardly Appian's own. But cf. below, p. 195 n. 4 The passage of Arr. (Nearch.) Ind. 
2. 7, is curious: rà uev mpós peonpBpiav xarà ITáraAÁ te kai roô Tvdob ras éxBoAds 
dd05 mpós re AdeSavdpou kai MaxeBóvov kai rodddv 'EMjvow. 
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We may examine the procedure in more detail as it is recounted 
by the Alexander-historians and other reliable sources which 
provide an account of Alexander’s measures. Arrian’s narrative 
gives no indication for Alexandria in Egypt, but the other evidence, 
notably that provided by Strabo, strongly suggests that the 
settlement was on a previously largely unpopulated site. Curtius 
Rufus seems to produce only a stereotype when he says ex finitimis 
urbibus commigrare Alexandream iussis, novam urbem magno multitu- 
dine implevit." and it seems probable that in the first place the 
inhabitants came from Greece itself and the islands, Magna Graecia 
and Macedonia. Plutarch says picturesquely that Alexander's seers 
told him that the city would be ‘a nurse to men from all regions", 
and no doubt immigration was encouraged, even if full citizenship 
was restricted. In the remoter regions, however, where his other 
foundations lay, Alexander can hardly have failed to realize that 
the options were strictly limited, that he was unlikely to find large 
bodies or groups of volunteers from Greek lands, and that it was as 
desirable as it was necessary to make use of the local population 
as settlers, and to bring them within the orbit of an orderly 
society. Nevertheless, that Alexander intended that the ‘barbarians’ 
were to be integrated into city-life, were to be woAtra, if not óguóra, 
seems unlikely; for when he spoke of a new Macedonian-Persian 
world it may be doubted whether he saw this communion as 
operating within his new poleis; that new system was to be 
essentially at the imperial and administrative, not the civic, level. 

This procedure is clearly expressed, even if in the usual laconic 
language accorded such events, in regard to the furthest of 
Alexander's foundations, Alexandria Eschate, the frontier-city on 
the Jaxartes. Of it we are told that the site was chosen for its 
position as a defence against the barbarians, and that Alexander 
thought that it would develop into a prosperous city on account of 
the number of communities synoecized to form it. To this end he 
settled in it those with whom he could most easily dispense— Greek 
mercenaries, time-expired Macedonians, and volunteers from the 
adjacent tribes." Two years later, in 327, once more south of the 


20 | 
iv. 8. 5. 

"o Alex. 26. 6 od py QÀÀQ rv pavrewy Üappeiv rapawodvrav (moAvapkearárgv yap 
oixilesbat móAw br’ aùroû, kai mavrodardv dvÜpomn«wv eoopevny rpódov) épyov kcAeócas 
éx«aÜac Toùs émipeAgrás abrós wpyyoev els Appwvos, k.7.À. 

n : ` a " 

^7 Arr. dv. 4. I: aùròs è rjv mów, qv émevóew, retyioas év Qpépats eikoot Kat 
Evvotkioas és abray tay ve 'EAXjvov pcboddpaw kai aris vv mpocoowolrrov BapBápov 
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Hindu Kush, he saw to the settlement of Alexandria ad Caucasum, 
which he had established on his way towards Bactria. To the 
original population (the composition of which is unknown) he 
now ‘added others of the local population and all time-expired 
men’? 

In India, though on a smaller scale, the procedure was similar 
for the permanent defensive forts which were not intended as cities. 
When campaigning in Swat or Waziristan, east of the upper waters 
of the Kunar river, Alexander established a large garrison with a 
civilian settlement on the site of the native Arigaion, which the 
population had burnt before fleeing,” and this, though not a full- 
scale city in intention (unlike the native town whose place it took), 
but a fortified settlement, drew its population once again from local 
material. So too the unnamed settlement on the Akesines-Chenab, 
which Hephaestion was left behind to fortify, was populated with 
local volunteers and expendable time-expired Greek mercenaries.” 
Of the population of Bucephala and Nikaia on the Hydaspes we 
know nothing. Finally, the Alexandria founded on or near the site 
of the later Spasinou Charax at the head of the Persian Gulf, the 
local population in the area of which was probably very small and 
scattered, he populated with Greek mercenary volunteers, along 
with time-expired and invalided troops. It is regrettable that, 
for the other cities founded by Alexander, notably Alexandria in 
Ariana and Alexandria in Arachosia, two pivotal cities, no details 
survive, where most one might wish them. One can only suppose 
that in addition to the surviving population of the previous settle- 
ment of Achaemenian times once more a military nucleus was left 
behind, to guarantee the security of the regions in question. In 


; ME. ^ n ; |n, 2 ñ , n 
edrovris péreaxe ris £uvoucjoews Kai twas kal rv èk Tob oTpaToméóou MakeBóvov, 
ógot árróp.axorc HÒN Oav, K.T.A. 


? jv, 22. 5: mpoakarowícas è xal dÀAous tay mepioí(kov T€ Kal door TÀv 
orpatiatay ánópaxot Hoay, «.7.A. 

" iv. 24. 7: raórqv pev ù) riv nólw, Ste êv emixaipar ywpiwi eddxer cuota, (a 
new formulation of the familiar phrase regarding the suitability of the site), 
éxretxioas te mpoarácoe: Kparepax «ai. £vvowíoat és abrijv roós re mpooxdpovs door 
€ÜeAovrai xai ef 9j rwes dmónaxoi THs orpariás. 

> v. 29. 3: StaBads 8€ rov ‘YSpawrny, èni tov Akcaívgv ab émavñuet óníow Kai évraiba 
katadapPdver vv. mów eEwcxodonnpéevny, zjvrwa Hoaroriwy ard éxteryioat érdx0m' 
(in fact Arr. had not previously referred to this instruction) «ai és raórgv Evvorxicas 
trav te mpooxdipuv door éÜeAovral karwwiLovro Kai Thy proboddpw 6 Ti mep ámóuaxov, 
atrés rà éri tat karánAon mapeaKevdlero Tat és Ti» ueyáAqv 0dAaacav. 

^ vii, 21. 7 quoted above, p. 168 n. 120. 
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addition the oases themselves would attract and provide a settled 
agricultural element. 

It is of interest to observe that there seems to be no instance, 
with the possible exception of Alexandria in Egypt, in which it is 
stated that the settlement included civilian Greeks, of which there 
were presumably considerable numbers, male and female, in the 
train of the army. If the silence on this point is significant, it too 
suggests that technically the settlements, or at least the Greek 
element in them, were more in the nature of the later catoecic 
settlements than poleis in the conventional sense, and we are left 
to wonder what, if that is so, the nature of their civil government 
was, 

Plutarch claimed that Alexander ‘founded over seventy cities and 
sowed Greek governments throughout Asia," but certainly he 
was either speaking irresponsibly, as elsewhere, or attributing to 
Alexander the formal urban developments that are characteristic of 
the early Seleucid foundations. He is, in fact, a suspect source in 
more than one respect. It is to be remembered that there is no 
evidence as to the form of constitution imposed by Alexander 
himself on his Egyptian foundation. The suggestion that Aristotle 
in bk. vit of the Politics, when drawing up the conditions requisite 
for the best form of government, which contains a polarization 
between the Greek citizen-body and the barbarian tillers of the soil, 
was in fact providing a special blueprint for Alexander's Asiatic 
foundations, is hardly acceptable in view of Aristotle's known 
hostility to Alexander's idea of a world empire superimposed on 
the polis.? In any case, his imposition of democratic regimes on 
Chios and in other Greek cities in the early part of his operations 


U De Alex. Fort. 328: AAMé£avópos © ónép éfBoyjkovra zóÀeis BapBdpois &Üveow 
éykr(cas kai xaracmeipas Trjv Aaíav E)ÀAmvucoís réAeot, Tis dvquépov xal ÜnpuoBovs 
éxparyoe Guiérqs. What follows, rods pev Hàdrwvos dAtyou vóuovs dvayvyvóokagev, rots 
8 AdcEdvipov pupiddas avOpdrav éxpijoavro Kat ypa@vrat, has the same historical 
value as the description of the cities of Asia as péxyps roô viv karoioDvra kai 
eipnvetovrar, at the head of the list of Alexander's foundations in the A-text of the 
Romance; see above, pp. 40ff. 

?* See Ptol. Alex. i. 93 ff. 

? Vor this view see E. von Ivanka, op. cit. p. 80 above, n. 7, who maintains with 
some apparent plausibility that the section in bk. vii, of the Politics, 1329a-1330b, 
which deals with the best composition for a citizen-body, reveals by the contrast it 
makes between citizens and perioecic barbarians, that it was advice addressed to 
Alexander as to how he should regulate his newly founded cities, in which the 
contrast between Greek and barbarian would be real in a way that it could not be 
in the old Greek world (except partially in the coastal cities of Asia Minor). See esp. 
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should not lead us to suppose that he imposed, or intended to 
impose, a similar form of government on the mixed populations of 
his new foundations established in wholly different contexts, ‘from 
scratch’. 

The picture drawn here of Alexander’s foundations as authentic- 
ated by the Alexander-historians, notably Arrian, is that of a 
policy of commercial and strategical consolidation such as might be 
expected from a leader of outstanding insight and boundless 
purpose. It does nothing to support the view that he was anxious 
to nourish the adoption of Greek culture as a convenient com- 
modity for the improvement of natives, in the manner of a manda- 
tory power. For him, as for all his contemporaries in the Greek 
world, Greek culture was the accepted framework of life, but his 
own aim, the creation of a single empire harmoniously ruled by 
Macedonians and Iranians, linked by a concatenated system of 
settlements, fortresses, and trading-centres, was pragmatic and 
realistic, and based, in part, on inherited ideas. That the founda- 
tions of this system were purposefully laid by him is clear. He could 
not foresee that the next fifty years would witness not the 
Macedonian-Iranian development that he had hoped, but a no 
less purposeful, and more lasting Hellenization by his Macedonian 
generals, who were able to build their cities in a world that 
Alexander had created. 

To conclude. Once we have reduced ‘Alexander’s Foundations’ 
to their true historical scale, we see how clearly they dominate 
the map of central Asia, both geophysically and militarily. Based 
in part on existing Achaemenian administrative and military 
organization, they foreshadow the strategic requirements and eco- 
nomic potential on which, centuries later, the Imperial strategists 
of British India, from Masson (and even his predecessors) to Curzon 


1329" 25: $avepóv 8€ kai dre Sef ras rrýoes etvar ToÚTwv, eizep dvaykatov elvat Tots 
yewpyous óoúÀous 7 Bapflápous meproixous. He suggests that this may in fact be the 
tract listed in Diogenes (v. 22) as ZlAé£avópos Q mepi dmoucóv, and further argues 
that this reflects the difference of outlook as between Aristotle and his pupil, which 
is more clearly stated in 1252" 9, and 1285* 20, and the passages are not indeed 
compatible. Leaving out of account the two subsidiary points, it must be clear that 
the argument stands or falls by the date that we assign to bk. vii, which, on 
Ivanka's hypothesis, must be of very late date. Jaeger, Aristotle,? 263 ff., believed 
bks. vii and viii to be of an early date, and written under the influence of Hermias, 
to whom the same blueprint might have been offered (Ivanka took issue with this 
view as expressed by Jaeger in the rst edn. of his book). For Aristotle's views see 
esp. Tarn, Alex. ii. 400ff., and numerous subsequent discussions. 
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and Holdich insisted. From Herat to Las Bela, from Alexandria in 
Ariana to Alexandria-Rambakia, and from Alexandria in Arachosia 
to Alexandria Eschate, from Kandahar to Khojend, the locations of 
Alexander's cities testify that the requirements of imperial rule in 
Central Asia are laid down by nature, and were as valid in the time 
of Alexander (and earlier) as in that of Queen Victoria. 


CHAPTER VII 
Epilogue 


A BRIEF assessment of the various data concerning Alexander’s 
foundations may be summarily presented here, before turning to 
consider the immediately subsequent history of the cities he 
founded. By way of recapitulation, then, it may be stated, as the 
central thesis of this study, that the lists of cities named Alexandria 
as recorded in the Romance and texts which derive from it, either 
through use of it in a different context (as the Excerpta Barbari and 
the Paschal Chronicle) or in directly derived versions of the Romance 
itself, are independent material belonging to an earlier period than 
the a-version of the Romance, like the Corpus of Letters of 
Alexander, the Testament, the Rhodian pamphlet, and one or two 
other elements, and to be regarded as essentially fabrications which 
were inserted into the a-version when that was compiled from the 
various fictitious and tendentious Alexander-pamphlets circulating 
in Alexandria, of which this list of Alexandrias was one. At a later 
date, the Iranian tradition emerges, both in the Romance and 
outside it, in which Alexander is credited with the foundation both 
of cities known from Sassanian sources and, later, of other cities 
notable in the early history of Muslim culture. If we reject these 
lists, and also some (but not all) of the Alexandrias recorded by 
Stephanus of Byzantium, we are left, for historical consideration, 
with those recorded by the Alexander-historians and the 
geographers whose sources are either derived from the bematists 
and writers of stathmoi, or (and here we think particularly of 
Eratosthenes) combine their information with other Hellenistic 
material. 

From that basic position we advanced to consider the claims of 
the individual cities recorded by the historians and the geo- 
graphers, and we found that here too major difficulties exist. The 
historians, notably Arrian, provide us with what may be con- 
sidered reliable information regarding the foundation of settlements 
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by Alexander during his years of campaigning, but the attempt to 
identify these on the ground within very narrow limits, has shown 
itself to be, save in three or four instances, an unrewarding 
exercise. In spite of the intensive investigations that have been 
devoted to this topic since Droysen initiated critical study of the 
question, it is evident that in most cases the vital factors which 
would enable us to identify this or that ancient site with a modern 
locality simply do not exist, and to debate the preference between 
two or more unexcavated sites, none of which is fixed by an exact 
correspondence of mileage as given in the geographers (themselves 
aware of potential dangers in this field on account of variations in 
units of measurements and transmitted distances, large and small) 
is fruitless. In almost every case any attempt to be more precise 
than the ancient source leads to a dead end, since we lack the 
necessary information to carry the identification further. 

Yet even so, if we confine ourselves (Alexandria in Egypt always 
excluded) to Alexandria in Ariana, Alexandria in Margiana (a very 
doubtful runner in any case), Alexandria Eschate, Alexandria- 
Rambakia, and the rather different cases of Alexandria Spasinou 
Charax and Bucephala, we note that these cities never appear in 
ancient epigraphical evidence in the form, for example, of ethnics 
assigned to individuals, and we are therefore entirely dependent 
on historical arguments for their existence. One question, then, 
remains to be considered, the answer to which constitutes the final 
phase of our examination of Alexander’s foundations in Asia. We 
have seen that there is reason to suppose that several of the cities 
noted in Chapter V survived into the Parthian period (as attested 
by Isidore), even the Sassanid period (as apparently attested, 
among western writers by Ammianus Marcellinus). What do we 
know of their later history over the years, even the centuries, after 
their foundation? What happened to them within the frequently 
changing context of Asian conquests and invasion, by Parthians, 


! ft is unfortunately not possible to assign a civic identity to the ethnics noted, 
probably from Oros, sometimes supposedly from reputable sources, by Stephanus, 
s.v. Ade&dvSpera. He links none with a specific city in his list, but adds them in the 
philological part of the entry: Aí(Šunos è wapariferar xpjow é£ Eparoobevous roô 
AAe£avüpirgs. PaBwpivos Sè èv rox Tlepi Kupqvaixts moAews AM£favópewórqv ómoí rapa 
tiv... AdeEavdpecavds. The passage regarding Kyrenaika from Favorinus’ Mirabilia 
does not constitute historical evidence (even if it was intelligible) for it owes its exist- 
ence to the pre-a-version of the Romance: see above, pp. 27-8. The location of the 
indirect quotation from Eratosthenes cannot be determined (cf. Schmidt, Didymii 


fragm. 51, c). 
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Scythians, Kushans, and others, in the long centuries between 
Alexander’s brief association with them and the end of Greco- 
Roman and Sassanian rule in the Middle East and beyond, and the 
emergence of the Islamic world? 

The first change of circumstance in the pattern created by 
Alexander took place almost immediately after his death in 
Babylon. We are told by Diodorus, whose information derives from 
Hieronymus of Cardia, our primary source for these events, who 
was closely associated with his fellow-countryman Eumenes, the 
confidant of Alexander, that as soon as news of Alexander’s death 
in Babylon reached the distant settlements in the Upper Satrapies 
the Greeks who had been settled there ‘in their longing for Greek 
customs and the Greek way of life, rose in revolt when his 
death was known’. They appointed a general named Philon, a 
Thessalian, to lead them home, and they mustered in military 
formation, some twenty thousand infantry and three thousand 
cavalry. One has the impression of a tragic and desperate deter- 
mination by these men with their families to break away from the 
remote life to which Alexander had condemned them, and to find 
their way back to the Greece where they would once more be at 
home, among their own kith and kin. Better the hot plains of 
Thessaly or the rocky villages of Boeotia than the valleys of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, for all their wealth in fruit and vine. A 
tragic outcome followed a desperate decision. 

Perdiccas, who was in charge of the central administration at 
Babylon after Alexander's death, sent the Macedonian general 
Peithon with a wholly Macedonian force to suppress the move- 
ment. Peithon, unfortunately, was over-ambitious, and thought 
that he might win the loyalty of these distant rebels, and with their 
support set himself up as a petty king—as later happened when 
Bactria broke away from the Seleucid Empire. Perdiccas, a very 
shrewd Macedonian, judged his man's intentions correctly (one 
wonders why he chose him for the task), and to forestall his plans 
ordered him to put to death all the rebels after he had defeated 
them, and to distribute their property among his troops. Peithon 
corrupted a Greek, and with his aid defeated the rebels, but he was 
unable to resist his ambition; having disarmed them he was 
preparing to enter into negotiations with them to return to their 
settlements, when the Macedonians, aware of Perdiccas’ order, 


? For this well-known episode see Diod. xviii. 7, which I paraphrase here. 
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moved in among them, butchered them and looted their posses- 
sions.’ That very revealing story is significant in two ways. Looking 
backwards we can see that we are witnesses of the culmination of 
that hostility between Greek and Macedonian which smouldered 
throughout the campaign; the Macedonians had fought (and 
quarrelled) with their beloved king and leader, wherever he led 
them, and had won the Persian Empire for him. So they saw it, 
forgetting, no doubt, the increasing tension between themselves 
and him as a result of his adoption of Persian mores and their own 
refusal to cross the Beas. In their view the Greeks had had no part 
in this, save as subordinate members of the League of Corinth or 
as mercenaries, and their attempt to nullify one aspect of their 
master’s achievement by rebellion was brutally suppressed. The 
massacre, instigated by Perdiccas himself, was a human hecatomb, 
to propitiate the spirit of their lost, loved leader. But, of course, 
though that is of great interest as showing once again how dia- 
metrically opposed the Greeks and the Macedonians in this context 
were, and how wrong it is to speak of the latter as if they formed 
a uniform force with the Greeks, the main point is that which 
concerns the future. By this one act the active Greek population 
of Alexander’s settlements was virtually wiped out by the 
Macedonians. A force of nearly twenty-five thousand active, or 
once active, soldiers, must have comprised: most of the Greek 
population settled in the ‘Upper Satrapies. We may further be 
fairly sure that the Macedonians did not settle down in the places 
left vacant by those whom they had massacred, for as many as 
were entitled were discharged after Alexander's death, and others 
were sent home to join the Macedonian forces left in Greece, where 
at the news of Alexander's death the whole Greek nation had 
sprung to arms against Macedon; another facet of that same bane- 
ful hostility. The Macedonians who remained in the East, probably 
a substantial element of Alexander's whole force, were fully 
occupied in the next generation or so in serving as fighting 
material in the long, drawn-out struggles between Alexander's 
generals, which had begun almost immediately after the massacre 
of the Greeks, and they did not adopt a sedentary, urban, or semi- 
urban existence.' At the same time new settlements in the Iranian 


! Ibid. 9: dnpooõokýrws yap adrois èmıĝépevoı (of Maxeddves) Kal Aaffóvres 
dóvAákrovs dnavras kargkóvricav Kal rà xpijuara. Ovjpracav. 
! For troops and continued military organization in what are perhaps anachro- 
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provinces had, for the most part, to wait until after Ipsos, or 
even Corupedion. We should, then, probably suppose either that 
Alexander's settlements virtually died out, and were abandoned, or 
that, only a few non-active members of the Macedonian and Greek 
population having remained behind, these were absorbed in due 
course in the native background, and that the oasis-dwellers and 
even nomads moved in to fill the vacuum and maintain their 
native way of life. In other words, the decline of these cities began 
very soon after Alexander’s death, though no doubt it proceeded 
unequally in different places. 

If that is correct, we have to ask ourselves about the historical 
role of Alexander's cities. To do this satisfactorily we must consider 
what corroborative evidence we can find for their survival, and 
also how many of the cities that we have regarded as founded by 
him are likely to have lost their Hellenic identity. 

The approach through archaeology, using the evidence discussed 
in Chapter V, does not solve the problem for us, for, as we have 
seen, in the whole of the Iranian region none of the sites excavated 
which have yielded Greek material, notably Aï Khanüm, has pro- 
vided direct first-hand information as to their identity. Ai Khanüm 
may have been founded by Alexander—though I do not myself 
think so— and, if it was, and if it was destroyed as late as c. 130 BC, 
in the invasion of the Sakai or Scythians, then we might hope to 
find evidence for the survival of Greek culture in a city founded by 
Alexander, until the Parthian period. That remarkable city, with its 
substantial Greek-speaking element, which honoured Kineas, the 
Thessalian, as its founder, is, however, probably of Seleucid 
date, and thus does not contribute to the solution of the question, 
how long the cities founded by Alexander survived after his death. 
That some Seleucid cities certainly did survive in the Iranian and 
Semitic parts of the Seleucid kingdom is not in doubt; several 
of them, notably Seleukeia-on-Tigris, survived with a Greek 
population, and a Greek administrative and municipal system 
through the Parthian and Sassanian period. As far as Alexandrias 
are concerned, however, there is almost no evidence, and the 


nistically called ai dvw carpameia: in 317 BC see Diod. xix. 13. 6: (Eumenes) zpós 8e 
TOUS év Taíç dvo oatpartreiats (yep óvas v pè kai ampétepov ameataAKas Tas mapa TÓÀV 
Baoirtéwy émaroAs, ev als ñv yeypappévov ravra neibapyeĉv Edpever, That the troops 
involved were Macedonian is not expressly stated, but seems to follow essentially 
from the massacre of the Greeks on the earlier occasion. Cf. also App. Mithr. 8: 
Ebpévous 8 dvaipebévros őre avróv of Maxeddves eiAovro elvat moAéquov. 
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impression that not much was left of the Greek population of his 
settlements in the Iranian world is strong, though not conclusive. 
It does not, of course, follow from this that the cities which we 
have included in our short list ceased to exist; we have seen 
that that is not so, but, if the picture drawn is correct, it must be 
accepted that, where they survived, they played little or no part in 
the activities of the Hellenistic world as we understand that term. 
The same is true, for the most part, of the Bactrian cities, of which 
we hear nothing in external documentation. 

This silence requires further consideration. Of prime importance 
is the undoubted fact that in the mass of documentation from 
inscriptions from all parts of the Greek world, and of papyri from 
Egypt, there is not a single reference to any of the eastern 
Alexandrias with which we are here concerned. Though we have 
tombstones and other documents—honorary decrees and similar 
texts, especially lists of competitors in the festivals of the Greek 
mainland, in which citizens of the authentic Seleucid foundations 
seem to have been especially active, as if to demonstrate their 
membership of the world of traditional Greek culture—from all 
over the Greek world, there is no reference to an Alexandrian other 
than to a native of Alexandria in Egypt or Alexandria Troas. At the 
same time it is noticeable that none of the Alexandrias listed in our 
sources is stated by Stephanus to have undergone a change 
of name at a later date (exception being made for the early and 
doubtful cases of Seleucid refoundations), which might make 
their disappearance from the historical arena more apparent than 
real, If, then, the inhabitants of these cities survived with Greek- 
speaking populations into the Hellenistic Age, they seem to have 
stayed in the East, and not to have ventured into the distant Greek 
homeland, for the sake of returning to which the first military 
settlers had been massacred. It may be maintained that the evi- 
dence has simply not come to light, despite the innumerable tomb- 
stones of immigrant Greeks found in cities such as Athens, Rhodes, 
and Demetrias, and the honorific statues on their bases set up by 
the Delphians, Athenians, and others in the Hellenistic and 
Imperial periods. However, the universal silence makes that 
familiar line of argument more difficult to accept than that here 
proposed. No wonder that Plutarch, referring, in rhetorical vein, to 
the seventy cities founded by Alexander, should have incautiously 
included Seleukeia-on-Tigris among them. In this respect, as in 
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other ways, he shows an affinity with the Romance tradition, for 
the only parallel for this regrettable oversight occurs in a spurious 
letter of Alexander to his satraps in Syria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and 
elsewhere, that they should dispatch to ‘Antioch of Syria’ various 
pieces of equipment and clothing.* 

Second, we must consider the possible relevance of the numis- 
matic evidence to our problem. It is well known that the extensive 
unspecifled coinage of the Seleucids was assigned by Newell to 
specific eastern and western mints on the basis, primarily, of the 
monograms on the coins and on more general considerations of 
find-spots etc. Among the eastern mints, in addition to the well- 
attested Seleukeia-on-Tigris and Susa-Seleukeia-on-Eulaios, and 
other possible cities, Newell identified that of Alexandria in Aria. 
According to Newell, the Seleucids struck silver coinage at Herat 
until they lost the region of Ariana to the expanding Bactrian 
power, when it crossed the Hindu Kush. It would then be a 
reasonable assumption that this Alexandria at least remained an 
active Greek-controlled city (though not, of course, necessarily, a 
free polis; rather a minting centre for the central authority) till the 
end of Seleucid rule in that area. Newell says, ‘A more appropriate 
situation for an important mint could hardly be conceived. 
Artacoana-Alexandria* constituted the central metropolis of a large 
and fertile region through which passed several busy trade routes, 
its mint was in a position to supply with a circulating medium 
not only its own immediate vicinity but also the adjacent regions 
not so conveniently to be supplied from either Ecbatana or 
Bactra." The general appreciation of the importance of the oasis is 
certainly correct (see above, p. 109 ff.), but that does not establish 
the correctness of Newell’s attribution in this case. His arguments 
rest, as often, on general hypothetical assessments, rather than on 
specific evidence, and the identification of the eastern Seleucid 
mints, outside those determined by scientific excavation and 
study, notably Seleukeia-on-Tigris, is recognized to be extremely 


* De Fort. Alex. 328-9, quoted above, p. 130 n. 50. That Plutarch is not here 
including the foundation of Seleukeia as a postponed achievement of Alexander in 
the sense that, if Alexander had not founded his cities, the Seleucids would not have 
founded theirs, is, I think, obvious. For Alexander's instructions to his satraps 
regarding the dispatch of tunics etc. to Antioch see Ps.-Call. ii. rr. Merkelbach, 208, 
ad loc., rightly says of the reference to Antioch here, ‘nil mutandum'. [See Addenda] 

* We have seen that this equation is probably unacceptable: see above, p. 109 ff. 

? Eastern Seleucid Mints (Numismatic Studies, i, New York, 1938), 256. 
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hazardous. Whether, even if the existence of a mint at Alexandria 
Ariana or Alexandria in Arachosia could be regarded as established 
beyond reasonable doubt, that would constitute evidence for a sub- 
stantial Greek population, is another question that we cannot 
answer. Certainly silver had once been mined in the mountains 
west of Herat. The coinage of the dynasty that succeeded 
Alexander does not, then, help us in our search for the survival of 
the Alexander-foundations in the Iranian provinces.* 

Finally, literary evidence lends support to the view that most of 
the settlements Alexander founded had ceased to exist as active 
centres of Greek civic life before the Jater Imperial period, or at 
least were virtually unknown even to the geographers of the 
Iranian regions. We have seen that Pliny speaks in general terms in 
his geographical books of cities that had existed once, but had 
perished before his day.’ Strabo confirms this, almost en passant, 
with reference to Alexander’s own supposed foundations. In his 
eleventh book, which contains his geography of central Asia, 
discussing Alexander’s operations in Bactria and modern 
Afghanistan, on the basis, largely, of earlier writers who had been 
with Alexander on his campaign or of geographers of the third cen- 
tury Bc, notably, of course, Eratosthenes, he says abruptly, ‘In any 
case they say that Alexander founded eight cities in Bactria and 
Sogdiana . . ^, and he goes on to explain that he destroyed others, 
including one founded by Cyrus, Cyropolis, because of its frequent 
revolts, though he was a great admirer of Cyrus." It is quite clear 
from the manner in which Strabo expresses himself—‘they say that 


* The unreliability of Alexander mint-locations based on geographical proba- 
bility is stressed by M. J. Price in his The Coinage in the Names of Alexander the Great 
and Philip Arrhidaeus (London and Zurich, 1991) [British Museum Catalogue]; see 
esp. p. 37: ‘When other evidence failed, Newell sometimes resorted to the geo- 
graphical position of the city as a criterion for deciding whether it might have pos- 
sessed a mint of Alexander coinage . . . This should be resisted, since the pattern of 
mints must have followed the sources of silver rather than the trade-routes.’ The 
silver mines west of Herat, at a mountain called Jebel al-Fida, are recorded by 
Istakhri, BGA i. 269, who states that they had fallen into disuse through lack of 
timber for fuel. (For this region, near Ghurian, see above, p. 114 n. 21.) 

* See e.g. Plin. iii. 116; cf. above, p. 78 n. 4. 

° Str. 517: daoi & ov dxtm addres tov Addavdpov év re tHe Bakrpiavi kai TA 
AXoyOuvi krícai, twas Sé xarackapa, dv Kapiáras pev ris Bakrpiavijs. èv ñ 
Kaddtabévyns ouveAng@y kai mapeddby dudaxht, Mapdxavia è tis Loydiavis kal rà 
Kópa, ¿oxarov dv Kópov xricpa, ènmi rat Tagdpryt qoran, Keipevov, Omep ñv piov 
ts Tlepady dpyüs: karaokáńa: è rò kríoua roDro, kaírep dvra diAÓkvpov, bia Tas 
muxvas ámoorácew; Cf. above, p. 154. The fact that Alexander himself destroyed the 
Achaemenid Cyropolis is of course irrelevant to the argument here advanced. 
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he founded eight cities’—that these zóA«s (Strabo uses this word of 
any settlement larger than a few isolated hutments), these settle- 
ments, had ceased to exist by his time, and even, perhaps, by the 
time that his sources wrote, for ‘they say’ seems to refer to a vague 
tradition, and not, as is customary with him, to a specific source 
such as Eratosthenes or Apollodorus of Artemita. To appreciate this 
obviously incorrect generalization it is only necessary to compare 
the manner in which he speaks of the Seleucid foundations that 
were still flourishing in his day—the Antiochs and Seleucias that 
formed the basis of the Seleucid urbanization of the Middle East; 
they are to him living urban entities, of whose history and cultural 
role he gives an account. What his sources for this statement were 
we cannot tell, but its very vagueness betrays the fact that the 
foundations, though they may have survived, were no longer 
recognized as Macedonian-Hellenic colonies. Strabo, speaking on 
his own authority, cannot always be trusted." 

Nevertheless, we cannot wipe the slate entirely clean. Some 
authentic eastern Alexandria-names occur at a later date, and we 
must consider how they are to be interpreted. These are confined 
to the few instances in which a writer, notably Isidore, Ptolemy or 
Ammianus, seems to speak of an Alexandria as a contemporary 
city. The most natural explanation, in view of very strong negative 
evidence, if they are not among the authenticated Alexander 
foundations (Alexandria in Oxiana is a case in point) is that these 
names were adopted at a later date; but after examining the 
general probabilities, and bearing in mind that by the time of 
Ptolemy the Parthian Empire was nearing its final phase, we shall 
feel that the mere statement of the supposed location of an 
Alexandria in Ptolemy's geographical lists does not suffice to prove 
its antiquity, and that, if it survived, it was probably as, in the 
words used by Ammianus of Alexandria in Arachosia, which 
Alexander undoubtedly founded, a civitas vilis." With Isidore the 
Contrast Strabo's account of the Seleucid foundations of Media (from Apollodorus 
of Artemita), 524, fin. = FGrH 779 F5(b): elei dé kai 'EAAgvi8es módeis, rriopara tov 
MaxeSdévev èv ru MySiat, dv Aaodixed re kal Arapera kal. ['HpákAeia? ; cf. Kramer, 
ad loc.] 4 pós Pdyats kai aùr) Paya, rò roô Nixdropos kríoga: 6 éketvos uév Eópwnóv 


avopnace, Háplo. 86 Apaakíav, voruorépav obcav ræv Kaoniwv muddy mevrakooíowg mov 
M n y ; 3 M 
oradios, ws yow Arodddiwpos Aprapirnves. 


u Compare his remark in 593, apropos of Alexandria Troas, which he regarded 
as a metonomasy by Lysimachus: é8o£e yap cdceBés efvar roùs Adrcédvdpov 
biadeEapevous ékelvov mpdrepov krilew énovópovs móde, e0’ éavróv. 

2? See above, p. 142 n. 71. 
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situation is slightly different. He described the same Alexandria in 
Arachosia as pntpdrons Apaywotas: ori 8é EdAnvis,"? and though 
it might be maintained that by that he meant no more than 
that it had a Greek name, by contrast to the native xópo: to which 
he frequently refers, it seems more natural to suppose that, at 
that time, in the age of Augustus, this city at least had retained 
its Greek character, as Seleukeia-on-Tigris did for many centuries. 
Ammianus’ description of it as a miserable community is 
probably to be regarded as a statement of a contemporary or 
near-contemporary, even though in other passages he seems to be 
basically dependent on Eratosthenes." A passage of Theophylact 
referring to a locality in Persia in the sixth century AD known as 
AAc£avüpwá is a possible example of such a later survival claiming 
not indeed to have been founded by the conqueror, but to have 
been named after him, in the heart of Sassanian territory." 

The occasional survival or revival of such a Greek community is 
not surprising. It was inevitable, after Alexander's conquests, and 
the stabilization of the Middle East by the Seleucids, and later by 
the Romans and the Parthians, that Greeks would settle in close 
proximity with natives wherever a suitable situation presented 
itself, along the river valleys and in the oases, just as they did long 
afterwards when Islam had supplanted Byzantine rule in the 
Middle East and Egypt, and continued to do until the twentieth 
century. In such circumstances ‘Greek cities could survive on 
the fringes of the oriental world. What happened to those founda- 
tions that were not involved, first in the disastrous retreat of 
the original Greek settlers, and then in the invasions of Sakas, 
Kushans, and others, foundations such as Rambakia in the 
Makràn, which Alexander had seemingly planned with thought for 
its future as a fixed point in a network of communications, we 
cannot tell. They do not appear again in our sources, and they 


U Isid. Š 19; cf. above, pp. 91 ff. 

5. See above, pp. 941f. with n. 36. Curt. Ruf.’s statement, vii. 10. 16, Tunc velut 
freni domitarum gentium, nunc originis suae oblita serviunt, quibus imperaverunt, would, 
if true, point to a similar state of affairs. 

5 Theophyl, v. 7: (p. 219, Bonn.): of uév oóv audi tov Xoopdyy ‘Pwpaiol re kai 
Iépoa: èv AdeEavdpwois, obre Karovpévan xópon, Téscapow hyepats ddíkovro. tùy de 
mpocwyyopíav 6 xa@pos àzó tev mpdgewy roô Make8óvos AdcEdvipou xatexAnpwoaro: ó 
706 Pirianov yap exeice yevópevos dpa the Make8ovucjt Suvayer the re "EMvuci 
évppayiat épuuvórarov xatéaxapato $poópiov, roUs rc v abtae BapBapous GuoAcacev. Cf. 
Theoph. Chr. p. 266. 9: 6 è Bapáp voóro paddy, ras mepl aùròv Gvváneis Qva)a Boy 
év roma AAe£avüpwots óvouatopévon, KTA. 
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probably reverted within a few generations (if they were not 
abandoned) to the state of semi-barbarism in which Alexander had 
found them, with a small surviving core of those descended from 
early settlers along with some newcomers. The fact that no citizens 
of any of these Alexandrias ever appear in any epigraphical source 
in the way that so many of the Antiochs and Seleucias do is thus 
to be explained, not only, perhaps not primarily, by geographical 
remoteness from the main centres of the Mediterranean basin—the 
Hellenistic Age was one of intensive and extensive travel, as we 
can see precisely from epigraphical records—but by the ‘cultural 
gap’ which separated the inhabitants of the surviving cities 
founded by Alexander from the Greek motherland. Their com- 
munities had become one with their oriental milieu. That they did 
not survive within the new world of Christendom is clear from 
their absence (Alexandria of Egypt and Alexandria Troas excepted) 
from the Conciliar lists between Nikaia and Chalcedon.'* 

We must then leave Alexander as the actual founder of only the 
following cities: Alexandria in Egypt, Alexandria in Aria, 
Alexandria Eschate, Alexandria in Susiana, Alexandria-Bucephala 
and Alexandria among the Oreitai (Rambakia), and, if that seems 
to diminish his achievement in one respect, in others what was 
accomplished was sufficiently overwhelming not to suffer diminu- 
tion through the removal of some artificial accretions. 


‘© The lists of Nikaia I are conveniently collected by Gelzer, Patrum Nicaenorum 
Nomina (Teubner, 1898), whose Index, pp. 232ff., gives a full conspectus of the 
signatories according to the different traditions (for the significance of the Roman 
figures after each entry see his ‘Siglorum tabula’ at the end of the preface) but 
details must be sought in the complex tomes of Schwartz’s ACO, The comparative 
lists given by Jones, CERP ii. 5221f., specifically relate, on the ecclesiastical side, 
only to participation at Chalcedon (and unfortunately not in the original Greek or 
other language); ibid., p. 522-3, he gives a useful guide to the publication of the 
Councils in Mansi and ACO, The lists do not include the episcopal seats of the 
Monophysite faith after Chalcedon, and similarly the Sassanian world is un- 
represented. For a recent bibliography of Christianity in that state see A. J. Butler, 
Arab Conquest of Egypt? (Oxford, 1978), p. lvii.; see also S. P. Brock, Studies in 
Church History, 18 (1982), r-19, with particular reference to the role of the 
Christians deported from the Roman provinces after Sassanian victories. 


APPENDIX I 
The Principal Texts 


The passages which follow are only intended to make available in con- 
venient form the main lists of Alexandrias. I have printed the texts from 
the available editions, without apparatus criticus because my discussions 
in the text cover the relevant textual-historical points. In particular: 


I. The edn. of Steph. Byz. is 150 years old, and a modern app. crit. 
would look very different in some respects, which do not affect the 
main entry s.v. AdcEavdpeca. 

2. The app. crit. of the Romance text consists of records of the various 
collateral and derived versions in a number of texts in different 
languages, amd the whole apparatus is in need of reformulation. 

3. The Excerpta and the Paschal Chronicle have no textual apparatus of 
significance. 

4. I have not reprinted in this Appendix the relevant passages from 
Eratosthenes-Strabo and Strabo himself, because the number of 
passages quoted throughout the book is substantial and discon- 
tinuous. The text of Isidore is also quoted and discussed in the text 
and notes. 


(a) Stephanus of Byzantium, s.v. AdeédvSpeca. 


Adeédviperat modes dxtwxatdexa. mpoy 9) Alyurtia Aro AiBvaca, ws of 
p pity 1j Aly 
moddol, and AAefávópou roô QuAmmov. Tácwv 8é ó ròv fov rûs 'EAMGos 
ypáias ëv 8 BiBAiw dot “rov uév obv rómov THs móÀ)ecus dvap expyapodoTHOy 
ourws 
" "P "un 4 T" 
vijaos emevrá TIS éovi moduKdAdoTw evi móvro, 
Aiyinrov mpomápoige, Dápov 8é é kikXjakovaw. 


"p ) ; MEE "T ; > Mu DA 
éxédevoe ĝe Staypadew rò oypa robs dpyvrékrovas: ox exovtes 06 AcvKy yiv 
GÀóírow Diéypadov, öpviðes È Karanrdvres tà dAdita aidvys Sujpracav 
TEMPI cod ^ AU UN 
rapaxÜeis oóv AddEavdpos, of uávrew Üappetv &Aeyov: mávraw yap riv móAw 
rpodóv yernocobar”. rara kai Appiavós. éxAn 86 "Pakdris kai Bapos kat 
Aeovréroris, dia rò thv rs OÀuparudóos yaarépa eodpaylabar Movros eików. 
3 + ` >? a X: ` ^ > > ^ * ” < 5, ^ L 5 , 
éAéyero Ôe kar’ é£oxT)v nóis Kal moira é£ aro, ws dorv al Alvar kai doroi 
xat dorixol of Adnvaion [ws kal êri Popns Aéyerac oup]. exAjOn dé èri vv 
Papaikav Zefaorí xai Tovdia kal KAavó(ia xai Aopetiavy kai AMe£evrupía. 
Td Ôe cuvouuou Tpiakovrarecoápov otè atadiwy TÓ ukos, òktr® dé TÓ 
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vÀáros, 1) 8€ dAn Tep(uerpos oraĝlwv éxaróv Séxa. Bevrépa éari mós Tooías, 
ho: 4 "n ñ Pid A aw Ó S À 
€v Ñ EYEVETO Hyhpov ENOTOLOS, OS éy parse TOV Aevkrpikóv módepov TWV 
OnBaiwv kai Aaxedapoviwy. wept fs Anpoobevns èv rerdprw Bduvaxcdy. 
; , OE Lo oax AER ; , , 
rpiry Opáxus mpós rjj Maxedovia, Tv extice mpd ris peydàns AMe£avüpeías 
: ; a oA ; , SP , ; ` A 
éntaxaisexa dv ér@v. terdptn mods Qpiradv, ¿Ovous TyOvoddywv, karà Tov 
7 ^ 3 a , > ^ Y ^ ` ` E + L4 , 
nepitiouy ris TvOucis. méumry ev rf mari, karà rjv Ty8ucjv. extn wad 
Tvbucis. éB8ópm ev Apíow, Over IlapBvaiov xarà rijv ToBucjv. óy8óq rûs 
Kidtxias. évarn èv Kónpq. Bexárn mpós v Adtuw ris Kapías, èv 8 A8dwov 
Jv éxov [TIpakerédous Adpodirny. év8ekárg xara Báxrpa. Swdexdry èv 
Apaxdros. tproxadexdty èv  Makapijvn, iv wapappet morapós Maédrys. 
Teaoapeckadexdty napà Lwpravois, Tvõik® Over. mevrekaðekáry mapa rois 
Apaxarots, Spopotoa tH TeBucj. éxxadexdrn kata tov Médava kóXmov. 
: "PRESA : ; ; ; DIENEN 
énraxaidexdrn év TÜ Loydiavy mapa IDlapomapnuod8ois. dxtwxadexdry ent roô 
Tavdidos adrob xriopa, ds èv rà rpíro IlroAeuatos dnogaiverar. ort kal 
rómos év 7H Tóm +Q Tpoud Aàetávõpera Aeydpevos, é & face tov Ilápw 
deaxpivar rds Üeás, s Tutoo0évns. rò éÜvucóv AX£avüpess ¿< ris AdeEdvSpov 
yeris. rò ÜnAÀvkóv, ws dmó roô Lwuwreds Lwunis, oórws dad rob 
AAc£avüpeós Adetavdpis. AiSvpos è raparibera xpijow ¿£ Eparoobévovs rob 
AreLavdpirns. PaBwpivos Sè êv rà mepi Kupnvaixis rédews AM£avBpeuórqv 
pyot mapa rjv . . . Adegavdperavds, ws Mipdrera MvpAeiavós, 'HpákAeu. 
TIpokAeiavós. Àéyera, kai AXe£ávópews kryrucóv. Nucdvwp 86 ó ‘Eppelov èv Tñ 
P y p " p pp ñ 
M x z , ^ 2 ^ ` ` x ^ M ` 
mepi AAefavüpeías mpiry raóra mávra kupot, Kal rò AdeavSpivos kal rò 
Ade§avdpirns, ob pévror rò Ade€avdpeatys. dori kal dàeédvôpera Bordvy kai 
purdv, map’ dois Sé GActávüpa, ¿£ $ç &éorédero AdcEavSpos èv rois dyadat. 
ties Bé avdv abri» Kadrodow, of è xapaibádvqv, of 86 èmpvdàdravbov 7j 
$vAMókaprrov. 


(b) Romance A-text iii. 35. 


Où rocoórovs 86 Bacueis AMéfavüpos moAeuówv evixnoev, doovs reAevróv 
karéAeubev. éfléooe pév obv AM£avüpos ery X. dad tc’ érv åptápevos moAepetv 
» ye n "p "a , ` QA £ p> A N 
émoAéuqoe ery V, péxpi K erav yeyévyra rà 86 QÀÀa X èv elpjqi xal 
dpepipviar Kat edppootvy ¿Lnoev. ónéra£ev ¿Ov BapBdpwv «B^, EAMvev v^ 
ékruge Od mddes vy’, atrwes péxpt Tod viv Karotcotvrar xal elpqvedovrav 
AheEdvdperav rv emi Bovxepdrdut immo, AdeEdvdpecav riv mpds Iépoas, 
Ahetdv8perav viv éni opw, Adedv8perav tiv èv Exvülou, ArekdvSpecav riy 
ent roô Tiypidos, Ade€dvdperay tiv eri BofluAQvos, AdeEdvSperav THY mpÓs 
Tpwdda, Aregdv8perav tiv ent Lodoors, AdeEdv8perav rv mpds Alyumrov. 

th Naz Tun, 2 nam e" "EUM ` ^ 

eyervn On prev odv TóB. rit veounvias ávaroXjs odays, éreAeórqoe 8€ Dapuot 
retpac. Stoews. 
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(c) Excerpta Latina Barbari fos. 34a (fin.)-34b 


34a Vixit autem Alexander annos XXXVI 
Regnauit quidem annos XVII sic. 
Pugnauit enim annos VIII usque dum fac 
tus est annorum XXVIII Illos autem alios oc 
to annos uixit in pace et securitate subiuga 
uit autem gentes barbaras XXII et Grecorum 
tribus XIII Condidit autem Alexander 

ciuitates XII 

Qui usque nunc inhabitantur 


34b Alexandriam qui in pentapolim 
Alexandriam qui in Aegyptum 
Alexandriam qui ad arpam 
Alexandriam qui cabiosum 
Alexandriam Scythiam in Egeis 
Alexandriam qui in poro 
Alexandriam qui super Cypridum fluuium 
Alexandriam qui in Troada 
Alexandriam qui in Babylonia 
Alexandriam qui in mesas gyges 
Alexandriam qui in Persida 
Alexandriam fortissimam et mortuus est. 


(d) Paschal Chronicle p. 321 (Bonn.) 


AAé£avÓpos éxrice móAas (B, v ai mpoonyopía, aftrar 

AAe£ávüpeiav tiv mapa IevrámoAv, wpórepov Xerroóv kaAovuévqv, Méudews 
oócav éumópiov. 

AAe£ávópeiav tiv mpós Atyvarov. 

AAe£ávópeuav tiv mpos Apmav. 

AAe£ávópeiav tiv KaBiwoay. 

AAe£ávÓpeiav rjv kai. Xkvbiav èv Aiyaiors. 

AAe£ávópeuav TÜV êri Iópon. 

AheEdvdpevav rH mepi Kónpióos TOTOPOV. 

Adefdvipecav rv éni Tpontddos. 

ZAAe£ávópeiav tiv êri BaBuddvos. 

AAc£ávópeuav rjv èri Mecaoyayés. 

AheEdvipecav TÜV ent Ilépaas. 

AAec£ávÓpevav rjv Káaov. 

AAé£avópos AB’ éros dywv ávaipeÜcis Gapuáko reAevráüi èv Baßvàðvı. 


APPENDIX 2 
The Alexander-Romance 


SiNcE the Romance has played a considerable part in the argument of the 
preceding chapters, and especially of Chapter I, it may assist the reader if 
I give here a brief account of what the Greek version of the Romance in 
essence is, and how it reached the form in which it survives in the 
earliest Greek text. The theme has been the subject of much detailed 
research from the time of Charles Müller's Editio princeps in 1846, through 
Ausfeld's fundamental study of the whole tradition and Kroll’s admirable 
edition of the text, to the works of R. Merkelbach and his school.! I am 
concerned to give here only sufficient background to enable the reader to 
follow my use of the evidence in the body of the book. 

Three different traditions of the Greek Romance survive, generally known 
by the capital italic letters A, B, and I (or A, B, C, latine), of which we 


! Published in the same volume as the Didot Arrian ed. Ch. Dübner, Müller's 
pioneer study provided a composite text, based on the Parisinus 1685, the chief 
representative of the B-tradition, in which the different versions were combined to 
create a continuous text. Müller's failure to base his text on Parisinus 1711 is pun- 
gently criticized by Ausfeld, Rh.Mus. 52 (1898), 435, but the edition perforce served 
two generations of students. Like all who have occasion to study the Romance, I am 
much indebted to Ausfeld's posthumous Der Griechische Alexanderroman (Leipzig, 
1907. ed. W. Kroll). Kroll’s edition, with a valuable preface, Historia Alexandri 
Magni, i, Berlin, 1926, is the standard text. In the apparatus Kroll makes full use 
of the subsidiary Greek and oriental traditions in his attempt to reconstruct the 
oldest version of the work. His edition is hardly antiquated as a text, but the dis- 
covery of a considerable amount of associated material, notably in papyri, has put 
the earliest history of the Romance in a different light, and it was the achievement 
of R. Merkelbach in his Die Quellen des Griechischen Alexanderroman (Zetemata, H.9, 
Munich, 1954; 2nd edn. J. Trumpf, 1977) to utilize all this subsequent material, 
and on the basis of it to expound a comprehensive, though to my mind only 
partially successful, explanation of the origin of the whole work, starting with an 
epistolary novel composed of letters of Alexander to Olympias, Aristotle, and his 
other known correspondents. I need say little about the subsequent editions of the 
later Greek traditions, B and F, since I have already given a full bibliography in 
Ptolemaic Alexandria, ii. 944 n. 8, and I have noted in Chs. I and II above items 
which have superseded those given in that note. I may note, however, the recent 
publication of an English translation of the Romance by R. Stoneman, The Greek 
Alexander. Romance (Penguin Books, 1991), which is based on the Leiden MS (L), 
filled in with other elements; it has a valuable introduction. If anyone chooses to 
consult my analysis in Ptolemaic Alexandria they will find that my views have been 
considerably modified in the last twenty years, though not in any fundamental 
respect. I hope that I have succeeded in penetrating further into the original 
Alexandrian background. 
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are only concerned with the first, represented (in Greek) by a single manu- 
script, A. The two later traditions, B and F, include a number of manu- 
scripts which differ individually in detail and completeness, but are all 
considerably longer than A and other texts of the A-tradition, and still 
more fabulous in content. The single manuscript, A, Paris 1711, of the 
eleventh century, bears the heading Bios MAe£ávüpov roô Maxeddvos, while 
the Paris representative of the B class, Paris 1685, of Ap 1468, has the 
incipit KoaA\obévns ioropioypádos 6 và mepi rÀv "EAMjvow. ovyypoilápevos: 
otros lorope? AdeEdvdpov mpáfew, whence the familiar title *pseudo- 
Callisthenes’ loosely used as a label for the Greek version(s). The text has, 
of course, nothing to do with Callisthenes and other MSS give other 
notable writers as the author.! The name of the original work and of its 
author were clearly lost at an early date (the Heracleides whom Plutarch 
quotes as an authority on early Alexandrian legends cannot, for chrono- 
logical reasons, be the author), and the fabrications of authorship 
thereby facilitated. The correct title for the work is the Life, but the term 
Romance is firmly embedded in modern scholarship and so I have 
designated it. It is possible that the original title given it by the author 
emphasized the link between Alexander and the city of Alexandria, and 
was called something like “The Life of King Alexander the Founder 
(Kríorgs) ^ 

It is essential to distinguish between the Paris MS 1711, A, and the 
lost original Romance of seven or eight hundred years earlier, designated 
in this book, as elsewhere, as o. It is this lost original that we have to try 
to recreate, mainly from A, but, where A fails us—as is not infrequently 
the case, for it is ill-written, lacunose, and interpolated—also from derived 
sources that represent the same tradition 4. Beyond that, we have to look 
behind a, and try to discover what sources it used. A itself is distinguished 
from all the Greek MSS of the other classes by its (relative) simplicity of 
narrative, and by the absence (relative, again) of elaborated versions of 
many legends which occur in it in a simpler form. The relationship of the 
various versions is schematically reproduced in the stemma (Fig. 2). A is 
divided into three parts (uépņ), and the main elements of the narrative— 
the fabulous framework—are as follows: 


* See Kroll, pp. xv-xvi: Onesikritos and Aesop are other honorands. 

> See below, p. 223 n. 44. 

* For this title as applied to Alexander see above, p. 14. Some such title for the 
Romance was suggested by Ausfeld, Alexanderroman, 233, since he felt it was 
required to substantiate the reference to roórov roð eSadous (sce below, p. 215). No 
version offers a hint of such a title, but the hypothesis is plausible. 

> Full stemmata of both the A- and B-traditions will be found in D. J. A. Ross's 
Alexander Historiatus (Warburg Inst. Surveys, i, 1968), an excellent introduction to 
the whole topic, though Ross is specifically concerned with medieval illustrated 
Alexander-texts. He gives a full stemma of the later A-tradition on p. 26, and of B 
and its descendants on p. 46. My own stemma aims at showing the pre-texts of a, 
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I. The story of the birth of Alexander in Pella from the surreptitious 
union of Olympias and Nectanebos, the last Egyptian Pharaoh, who is 
portrayed as a magician who appears to Olympias in the form of a snake, 
and seduces her while Philip is away on a campaign. In due course 
Alexander murders Nectanebos, and Philip takes over. He too in due 
course is murdered by Pausanias, who desires to gain possession of 
Olympias (i. 1-24). 

2. On his accession Alexander mounts his expedition against Persia. His 
route is: from Macedonia to Lykaonia,° via Thrace, thence to Italy, where 
he finds the Romans engaged in a war against Carthage—they would, we 
are told, have paid him more tribute if they had not been engaged in this 
costly undertaking— and he crosses to Carthage, and from there passes 
through the desert to Siwa, to consult the oracle of Ammon, which 
instructs him to found the city of Alexandria in Egypt, and he comes to 
the isle of Pharos from the west. The foundation of the city is then 
described at length (i. 25-33), with a wealth of details, some authentic, 
some fictitious, some suspect, and far surpassing anything that we know 
from any other source, including Strabo's detailed description of the city 
as he knew it. 

3. From Alexandria Alexander advances against Persia, and the Battle 


and does not develop the derivatives of the B- and I-traditions. Two small excerpts 
from texts which show a mixed allegiance but whose primary links, as indicated 
mainly by extremely brief lemmata, are with 4, have been published, one by G. 
Ballaira in Frammenti Inediti della perduta recensione Š del romanzo di Alessandro in un 
codice Vaticano [1700, r4th cent.], Bolletimo del Comitato per la preparazione della 
Edizione nazionale dei classici greci e latini. NS 13 (Accad. Lincei, 1965) 27-59, the 
other, by J. Trumpf. Classica et Mediaevalia 24, (1965) 83-100, of a Paris MS, Suppl. 
gr. 689 (15th cent) which consists of twenty-two lemmata. Variations from the A- 
tradition are mostly small and insignificant and do not merit discussion here, save 
that it may be noted that the author of the Vatican excerpts contributes one sur- 
prising novelty; he claims (Trumpf, p. 99) that Alexander subdued thirteen Greek 
‘tribes’ (as in A) and instead of the reference to the cities ‘being still at peace’ the 
statement that he also *founded seventeen cities all called Alexandrias, all of which 
“had a distinctive title”; érioe pévroi móAes in AM£avópe(as ámácas dvopacbelcas 
mv pévrot npoobýkys Əradópou (rjv pévror mpoaby«ns diagdpou is a comment not 
otherwise encountered in this context and is slightly ambiguous. It could mean 
‘without however a distinctive addition’, or ‘except however that each city had a 
distinctive title’. The uévro: strongly favours the latter interpretation). The number 
is one less than that provided by Stephanus and there may be some association 
between the two texts. The relevant lines of Vat. 1700 and A are printed in 
parallel on pp. 39-40 of Ballaira’s article. Those of the former, as quoted above, 
provide only, as Ballaira says (p. 32), ‘an vago riscontro con tutte le recensione: 
termini diversi e nuovi: pévroe ed uy’. 

* The Latin translator, Julius Valerius, a conscientious man, rebelled at this, and 
after pergit ad Lycaoniant went on (i. 22): cui nunc aetas recens nomen Lucaniae dedit 
and Aevxaviay was preferred here by Ausfeld, ad loc. Kroll keeps the reading of A, 
Avxaovíav, on the sound guiding principle that A must not be emended in the 
interests of historical or geographical sense. 
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of Issos is briefly described. After that he proceeds to Achaia, then to 
Pieria, and then to Phrygia, where he visits Troy and sacrifices to Hector, 
Achilles, and other heroes. Thereafter he continues his journey—to Locris 
and to Boeotian Thebes, of the capture of which there is a long but un- 
historical description. He then arrives in Corinth, where he presides at the 
Isthmian Games, and presents the prizes (i. 34-7). 

4. Book ii opens with a sketch of Alexander’s relations with Athens, in 
which Demosthenes figures largely; a lengthy speech by him refers to 
Alexander’s application to the oracle at Siwa: where should he found 
a city named after him, the name of which would last for ever?’ 
Demosthenes dwells on the wealth and abundance of Egypt as providing 
the best location for Alexander’s city. Alexander then moves down to 
Laconia, which he leaves dzoAépugrov koi djopoAóygrov, and passes on to 
Cilicia, where he catches a severe cold, and is tended by Philippus, his 
Acarnanian doctor. He then traverses Armenia, crosses the Euphrates at 
Zeugma, and moves into Bactria and eventually into . . . Media. This is 
followed by the execution of Darius by Bessus and Ariobarzanes (ii, in toto). 

5. Book iii begins with the march to India, which brings him into 
contact with the Brahman gymnosophists. Alexander's dialogue with them 
originally occupied only a short section of the text, but, as we shall see, 
additional matter has been added. Alexander's impressions of the wonders 
of India are contained in a long letter to Aristotle, one of a number of such 
letters to his teacher. He then establishes contact with Kandake, Queen of 
Meroe, and her son Kandaules, after which he moves on to the land of the 
Amazons, where he makes a considerable impression. He describes his sub- 
sequent adventures in a letter to Olympias, and we next find him in 
Babylon, where the last phase of his life begins (iii, 1-29). 

6. The Romance substitutes for the traditional account of Alexander's 
death as we read it in Arrian the version (known to and rejected by 
Arrian) in which he is poisoned by his seneschal, Iollas, on the instruc- 
tions of Antipater, the poison having been provided by Cassander.? This is 
followed by a letter of Alexander to the Rhodians, aud by his Will and final 
instructions. Finally we are given details regarding his age, statistics of his 
conquests and of the eponymous cities that he founded, and the dates of 
his birth and death (iii. 30-5). 


Such is the outline of the Romance as contained in A. We must now try 
to discover how this strange narrative came into existence— what the 
pre-texts of which it is formed are. Our concern in this study is not with 
most of the numerous later versions of the Romance, western and oriental, 

7 IL 4..5: mod ris dvopacias éavroo de(uvgarov wédw Kriset; 

* For an attempt to interpret this version of his death as historically true see 
Bosworth, CQ ns 21 (1971), 112-36. Arr. vii. 27, having given a number of trans- 
mitted stories about the cause of Alexander's death, concludes «ai raóra époi os u) 
dyvoeiv 8ó£awua, pňov dre Aeyópevá éorw ù ws mora és ádijygow dvayeypádfo. 
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except for the Latin and Armenian versions, which help us to reconstruct 
a. The Latin translation is that of Julius Valerius, of the middle of the 
fourth century or earlier, the Armenian, perhaps by Moses of Chorene, 
written some time between the fifth and seventh centuries.’ In general it 
is a beguiling pastime to sort out the relationship of these later versions to 
the Greek text(s), but they hardly help us to unravel the pre-history 
of the Romance, that is, to lead us to the sources that were used by the 
original author. 

We must not approach the analysis of the Romance with the idea that 
we are looking for direct sources. Even the basic historical narrative, as 
summarized above, is as unlike the Alexander-historians as it could be, 
and though it is commonly regarded as having some affinity with the style 
and matter of Alexander-history popularized by Clitarchus, probably an 
Alexandrian of the early Ptolemaic period, it is so grotesquely transformed 
and caricatured that all that need be said is that, with certain specific and 
clear exceptions, it represents the sort of unhistorical, popular style 
of writing, and the extent of knowledge about Alexander himself that 
was available at the date, and in the place, where « was composed, put 
together, or whatever term we choose to use; the sort of fanciful history, 
perhaps, that Palladas spent so many weary years teaching. In any case, 
the actual ‘historical’ narrative is, even in A, only a very flimsy continuum 
to which are attached a number of quite separate elements that have been 
pretty clumsily welded on to it. 

What, then, are the constituent ‘pre-texts’, and what belongs to the 
original finished work, a? Several aspects of this problem have been 
investigated in the course of this work, and for that reason will be passed 
over briefly. We may note first a few general considerations, both negative 
and positive. We may begin by excluding a popular, folk-origin for it. That 
the original version of the Romance did not consist of any form of ballad 
verse may be regarded as certain. Formal epics about Alexander may have 
been written, ZAe£avópiá8es, known only by their title, but no ‘ballads’, 
folk-poetry about Alexander, are known to have existed in the way that in 
the Byzantine age the Akritic ballads probably preceded the actual Akritic 
epics, which in their turn foreshadow the daixd rpayoóóia of a later date. 
Subsequently the long tradition of the Byzantine Alexander-Romance, as it 
is preserved in more than one MS, in political verse, or in the later p.udóa, 
is also literary and not popular. It is not until the eighteenth century, with 
the publication of the various Greek vaða in Venice that the by then 


° The Latin translation by Julius Valerius edited by Kuebler (Teubner, 1888) has 
now been re-edited in the same series by M. Rosellini (Teubner, 1993). This new 
edition makes no change in the list of Alexandrias, but in general provides a fuil 
text based on a far larger manuscript tradition: see Rosellini, pp. v ff. I have retained 
the numeration of Kuebler, which is given by Rosellini in the margin of her edition. 
For the Armenian version, trans. A. M. Wolohojian, see above, p. 21 n. 44. 
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very changed B and F traditions—largely the latter—become part of a 
popular literature, and then, popular printed literature, which is something 
very different from what we mean by ‘folk-traditions’. Of course, Alexander 
also appears in the Kapayxié£n puppet-plays, but these too have an iden- 
tifiable written origin. In other words, the Romance is not a prose version 
of early ballads of the type that Niebuhr and Macaulay thought lay behind 
the prose versions of the legends of early Rome in Livy, or, in modern 
terms, as the Robin Hood cycle of ballads lies behind the Scottish 
prose chronicles. It is work of the same general character as Sir John 
Mandeville's Travels, a conglomerate of earlier heterogeneous prose 
material. With the Mandeville tradition the Romance has many similarities, 
including the existence of a metrical version.’ 

We are concerned then not with sources in the commonly accepted 
sense, but with pre-texts, as I have called them, earlier items of different 
types which the unknown author of a selected to suit his own taste and 
that of his public. I have dealt above with the crucial question for us, that 
of the origin of the list of Alexandrias at the end of the Romance, and we 
have seen that it is very probably an invention of the Ptolemaic period, to 
which the author of a added an additional clause which reflects conditions 
of a much later date. Before reverting to this ‘Alexandrian’ element I 
shall analyse five separate sections of the text, which are similar, easily 
identifiable ‘implants’. 

I. The role of Alexander as the son of Olympias and Nectanebos, the last 
Pharaoh of Egypt. Nectanebos played an important part in native concep- 
tions of Egyptian history of the period just before the Macedonian conquest 
of Egypt—as the king who will return, or, alternatively, whose son will 
return, and Macedonian rule will thus be transformed into a new 
Pharaonic rule." In the Romance, after Nectanebos has left Egypt—an 
event also recorded by Diodorus"—the Egyptians ask Hephaestus who will | 
become King of Egypt, and the reply (once in verse) is, ‘He who flees Egypt 
in strength and valour, old, and a King and Ruler, will return as a young 
man after an interval, casting off old age, and he will circle the earth, and 
here on the soil of Egypt he will subject our enemies to us.’ We know that 
a cycle of Nectanebos-tales existed in Demotic in the second century Bc, 
and we possess the text of a remarkable dream relating to him which is 
preserved in Greek among the papers of Apollonius, one of the Károxo: 
of the Serapeum at Memphis, dated to the middle of the second century 


* Those interested in pursuing the history of Mandeville's Travels will find full 
information in M. Letts, Sir John Mandeville, The Man and his Book (London, 1949), 
and in The Travels of Sir John Mandeville, translated with an introduction by C. W. 
R. D. Moseley (London, Penguin, 1983). 

1 For the role of Nectanebos in contemporary literature see in general Ptol. Alex. 
i. 680 ff., with notes. 

7 xvi, SL. I. 
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BC. There can be no serious doubt that this section of the Romance was 
adapted by the author of a, or by some earlier writer, from an item of the 
Nectanebos-cycle. It is therefore a very early piece of Egyptian, not Greek, 
material in the text. We may note that this nationalistic Egyptian element 
is closely paralleled in the Iranian tradition transmitted by Tabari and 
Dinawari on the authority of ‘some scholars’, that Alexander was the 
brother of Darius III. The central feature of that episode is the marriage of 
Darius’ daughter with Philip II, as a result of diplomatic negotiations, and 
Philip's rejection of her because her breath smelt, in spite of the cure for 
this found in the herb ‘skadr’. On her return home pregnant, she gave 
birth to a son whom she called Iskander after the herb that had cured her 
(but not saved her marriage). The story varies a little: in Tabàri and Ibn 
al-Athir, Darius II married Olympias, who was daughter of the King of 
Rumi, and she was sent home because her breath stank, and gave birth 
to Alexander in Greece, whereas in Dinawari the unnamed daughter of 
Darius marries Philip. But in both versions Alexander addresses Darius III 
as ‘my brother’ when he reaches him only to find him dying of his 
wounds." 

This ‘nationalistic’ fiction in which Nectanebos appears as the father of 
Alexander may have been grafted on to the story of Ammon's paternity, 
which Plutarch found in Eratosthenes (who, surprisingly, accepted it), and 
which involves Ammon appearing as a snake to Olympias, but the pur- 
pose of the variation is not to establish the divinity of Alexander himself 
(as his Macedonian troops saw it), but to vindicate the continuation of 
Pharaonic rule through Alexander, and is thus a natural development of 
the Nectanebos-cycle. 

2. The story of Alexander's Dialogue with the Gymnosophists. This is 
known in various forms in the historical tradition, and it also occurs as a 
separate item in a Greek papyrus of about 100 Bc. I discuss it further 
below; here it is enough to note that it too was available to the author of 
a in some form or other. 

3. The most significant identifiable element for the student of the 
Hellenistic world is the section contained at the end of the entire work, iii. 
31-4. This consists of a self-contained narrative of Alexander's ‘Last Days’ 
and his testamentary dispositions. Having been poisoned (see above, 
p. 209), he dictates his will on his death-bed. In A the text of the will is 
merged with a Letter to the Boule and Demos of the Rhodians, which 
contains provisions some of which reflect the struggles of the Diadochi 
immediately after the death of Alexander, and which originally can only 
have been contemporary with those events. These magnify in particular 
the role assigned to Perdiccas, who was murdered in 321, and to a lesser 


5 UPZ 81. 
" For these stories see Tabàri, I. 2 694 ff; Dinawüri, 31 ff. 
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degree Ptolemy. Other provisions, insertions of a later date, stress 
Alexander’s concern for Rhodes, a concern that was not evident in his 
lifetime. The Will was to be deposited in Rhodes—a very important factor 
in any claims the Rhodians might make concerning Alexander in the 
Hellenistic world. In a Latin text corresponding to this concluding section 
of A, which stands as a separate work entitled Liber de Morte Alexandri 
Testamentoque Alexandri Magni (the title is in an Escorial MS), the Letter 
and the Will are separate, but both contain items favourable to Rhodes. 
Again, a papyrus of the late Ptolemaic period, c.roo Bc, contains a frag- 
ment of the Will, with variant passages also favourable to Rhodes. These 
passages must all reflect the tendentious purpose of a politically motivated 
narrative written by a Rhodian at a time when Rhodes was mistress of the 
Aegean, for one of the clauses of the Will is that Alexander rods vqouras 
adinaw éAevÜépovs, kai émirpómovs abróv ‘Podious eivar. The prominence 
accorded to Ptolemy and to the burial of Alexander in Egypt, following his 
own instructions, also indicates a time when Rhodes was not disposed to 
dispute—was even inclined to further—the role of the Ptolemies as 
principal successors of Alexander. Both features suggest some time in the 
third century sc. It would not be difficult to find, among the many Rhodian 
chroniclers and historians mentioned by Polybius and in the Lindian 
Chronicle and elsewhere, several candidates for the authorship of such a 
work. Since the claim that Alexander deposited his will in Rhodes occurs 
also in Diodorus, in the eulogistic prelude to the account of the siege of 
Rhodes," it would be natural to assign to the admittedly Rhodian section 
of Diodorus (excluding, of course, the account of the actual siege) and the 


5 See the detailed discussion of the whole document, and particularly the 
elements referring to the roles of Perdikkas and Ptolemy, by Merkelbach, op. cit. 
I21-51, and for a possible reflection (outside the Romance) of the role of Craterus 
see below, Additional Note, p. 224. For the details of the Rhodian insertion, and the 
brief summary of it given here, see Ptol. Alex. ii. 947 n. r6, reference to which 
removes the necessity of repeating the evidence here, though the new piece of 
Rhodian evidence, POxy 3823, referred to below, n. 28, must now be added to 
those already known. The nomination of Ptolemy as the husband of Alexander's 
sister Kleopatra in Ps. Call. iii. 33 = Jul. Val. ii. 58, cf. Diod. xx. 37. 3, (where the 
decision comes from Kleopatra), is rightly described by Berve, Alexanderreich, ii. 213 
n. 2, as ‘eine Erfindung in gloriam Ptolemaei’; cf. below, p. 226, n. 56. 

1 jii. 33. rO, the very positive statement, l/roAeuaios dé roô époó owparos 
yevónevos $óAa£. The link between Rhodes and Ptolemy is emphasized in the new 
Rhodian fragment. 

" Diod. xx. 81. 3: &iómep avvéfawev abr [sc. rv 'Pó8ov] ruola: pev bp’ éxdorov 
Baotttkais Swpeais, dyovcav è moÀbv xpóvov eipývyv peyddAnv ém(Šoou AaPeiv mpós 
aŭénow: èri tocobrov yap mpocAndrvber Suvapews wob’ ónèp ucv tav GAwy 'EMajvev 
Siac rÓv mwpós Tobs metpards móÀeuov éxavatpeiobar «al kaÜapàv mapéxecBar row 
kakoúpywv tH ÜdAarrav, róv 0€ mÀctorov ioyócavra THY uvgpovevouévov. Add~avdpov 
mpotijoarr’ adbtiy uáAuara rv móÀAev kal riv únėp GAns ths Bactrcias SiabyKnv éke? 
Üéa0a. Kai råda Üavpátew kal mpodyew eis ómepoy)v. Ammianus also knew of the 
Will, perhaps from the Romance: see p. 18 n. 37. 
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Alexander-text a common source. This view, however, is not without its 
difficulties, and from the point of the view of the Romance it is sufficient 
that the beginning and the end of the work as they stand in A, and as 
they no doubt stood in a, the Nectanebos story and the Letter and the Will, 
are historically separate and identifiable items of Hellenistic date, in the 
first case of a date almost immediately after Alexander’s death, in the sec- 
ond probably in the third century. 

4. I naturally include in this list of early material in the Romance the list 
of Alexandrias, to which I have devoted considerable space above, in 
Chapter I. Here it suffices to repeat the conclusion reached there, that the 
list of cities in the Romance, subsequently reproduced in the Excerpta 
Barbari Latina and other late Imperial annals, is of Ptolemaic origin, and 
probably of the later third century ac. The final enjambement with the list 
is provided by the reference to the cities being ‘still at this time inhabited 
and at peace”, a reflection, it is suggested, of the lack of knowledge of the 
trans-Euphratic world in the late third or early fourth century Ap, when 
the a-version was completed. 

5. A further item, which forms a separate and distinct element in the 
Romance is a long account of the foundation of Alexandria in Egypt. It may 
be argued that this is a natural topic to be treated at length by an 
Alexandrian author of a supposed Life of Alexander, but here too there are 
grounds for supposing that the account was lifted bodily from an earlier 
source, though not necessarily one of Hellenistic (that is, Ptolemaic) date. 
We saw above that the tradition of foundation-legends, Krices, regarding 
Alexandria appears to have originated in the third century Bc at the 
latest, as soon, perhaps, as direct, living memory of that event had passed 
away, and is attested by the title of a poem by Apollonius Rhodius, of 
which one fragment survives.'* Apollonius specialized in such Kriots- 
literature—apart from the AAe£avàpe(as «riots, we know of a Navkpárews 
Krios, à Kavov kríow, à KviSov xriois and a *Póóou «rics written by him, 
all of which have been lost except for tiny fragments—-and it seems likely 
that the tradition owed something to his example. It is natural to suppose 
that the long section on the foundation of Alexandria contained in the 
Romance derived from a work in that tradition, even if it is not a complete 
reproduction of any particular work." The substance differs from that of 
Arrian in almost every way, and cannot be regarded as itself of historical 
value, although it contains precious isolated pieces of information, with 


1'8 See J. Michaelis, De Apollonii Rhodii Fragmentis (diss, Hal. 1885), 6. H (cf. 
Powell, Coll. Alex. 5 ff.) = Schol. Nicand. Ther. 11: Hepi yoóv ris r&v Saxvdvrwy Onpícv 
yevéoeuws, Ort goriv èk röv Tirávov rob aiparos . . . AmoAM vios 6 Pd&tos èv THe THs 
AAe£avüpe(as rrioe dad rv orayóvov toô THs l'ópyovos aiparos. Cf, above, pp. 44-5. 

? i. 30-3 (pp. 27-37). For the references to roóro rò ¿agos (cf. below, p. 215) 
See 3I. 2, wapayevapevos Sé èri roórov roO edddous, x.7.A.; ibid. 32, wapayevdpevos oóv 
6 AÀéfavópos eis roóro rò &Oados. 
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which it is possible to supplement both that account and the detailed 
account of the topography by Strabo. It is therefore worth looking at it 
more closely. First we may notice that it is in this section that the author 
explicitly acknowledges that he is writing in Alexandria for Alexandrians: 
he says, with reference to the future site of the city, that Alexander arrived 
eis robro rò éSados, ‘this place of ours’. It is at the same time clear, when 
we look at the topographical details themselves, that these are not of 
Ptolemaic date, but unmistakably Imperial. Although neither Ptolemies nor 
emperors are mentioned in it the author is continually calling attention to 
the fact that some local topographical names, supposedly, and probably 
actually, of early date, are ‘still surviving today’: the sixteen villages with 
their canals which had been blocked up at the foundation, ‘and are still 
blocked up to-day’;” of the two villages named after the two eponymous 
(and surely early Ptolemaic, or pre-Ptolemaic, if the term may be used) 
komarchs, Eurylochus and Melanthius, he says again, ‘the names of these 


villages still survive’;?! and of a cult-practice supposedly inaugurated by 


Alexander the author says, ‘whence the Alexandrians preserve this prac- 


32 


tice even until now’.” This perspective of Imperial date is fully supported by 


?^ j, 31. 3: aí è ts’ kp elyov moranobs (B eepevyopévous els rv ÜáAaacav: Kat 


péypt viv ai GekBpopal dvaredpaypévat eloív. éydio0ncav of morapol Kal dywai ris 
médews xai mAareiae éyevýðnoav. dio è povor Qiéuetvav, ol kai. ároppéovow ets rjv 
0áAaccav. 

3 L 31. 7-8: elfas roís åpxirérroow ó Add~avdpos émirpéjiv adrois, ois BovdAovrar 
pérpois Ti» nów Krilew. of 6€ xwpoypapodar TÒ ukos THS mróAews dd Tob Apdkovros 
rob xarà riv Tadooipiuky rawiav péypi roô Ayabodaipoves roô xarà róv Kdvwrov, kai 
do roô Mev8naiou éws ts (?ràwv) Eùpvàóyov kai MeAavÜ(ov 76 mAáros. kal recever rois 
karouoÜUc. xwpotos perafaivew do X pidtwv tis modkews e€w, xoópuua abrois 
xapiodpevos, mpogayopevcas adrovs Adeéavipets. aav 8€ dpyépodor rv kwpðv róre 
Evpiroxos kai MeAávÉtos: dev kai ý dvopacia épewev. It seems natural to suppose, 
both because of the names themselves, of which Eurylochus is characteristic of 
Macedonia and Thessaly in the 4th and 3rd cents Bc, and also because their names 
‘survived until the present’ that the the two individuals belonged to the early days 
of the city (in view of the plural xwpdy the correction rav for rs seems desirable). 
The area ‘of Eurylochus’, no doubt the same village, is referred to in a papyrus of 
5 Bc, BGU 1121 (Sel. Pap. 41), linked with a locality called Apowois: see the pas- 
sage quoted in full in Ptol. Alex. ii. 251 n. 82. Schubart, ad loc., identified 
Eurylochus with the Magnesian mercenary leader mentioned by Polyb. v. 63 as 
commanding some Ptolemaic troops at Raphia (PP 2160); but the prevalence of the 
name in 4th-cent. Macedonia makes the alternative suggested here preferable, even 
though it does not provide a specific identification. MeAáv0ios is a pan-Hellenic 
name: see e.g. LGPN i, s.v. (23 exx.) The canal Zpá«cv, attested only here, might 
represent a survival of the story apparently told by Apollonius regarding the birth 
of poisonous animals from the blood of the Gorgon; cf. above, n. 19. 

22 i. 32. I2: ékéAevae 86 ó AddEavdpos rois dóla£t rdv oikwv cirov 8o0jvav of 8€ 
Aaflóvres dàńoavres Kat AOnporornodpevor rjv "juépav trois évowotoi OdAAov Siddaaw. 
óUev kal péxpt tod Beópo roórov ror vópov dvddrrovat map Adeavdpedaw. The survival 
of the tomb of Alexander, the Zóga or Zópa (cf. Ptol. Alex. ii. 32, n. 79) is simi- 
larly described ibid. 34. 6, róre ov mori abr rádov I roAepatos ev +ñ AdeEavdpetar, 
és péxpt roO viv xadeirar AreEdvdpou opa, xal exe? &Üaiev abrÓv ueyaAonpemós. This, 
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the topographical names and the names of the public buildings that occur 
in the Romance, none of which occurs in Ptolemaic documentary sources or 
in Strabo.? One example of this may serve for many. Alexander is reliably 
reported to have founded the city in the area of the Egyptian village of 
Rhakotis, and Rhakotis, which embraced the Hill of the Serapeum, lay in 
the south of the city close to the canal which linked the city with Schedia 
in the northern delta, and so eventually with the Nile. In the Ptolemaic 
period the canal was in full use, and there was a harbour close to the 
Serapeum, attested by contemporary documents, for transshipment of 
goods to the main Mediterranean harbour.” In the Romance the Rhakotis 
canal and the harbour have disappeared, and their place is taken by *what 
is now called the street of the Great God Sarapis'.? This was the ceremonial 
dromos that led up to the Serapeum Hill from the south, that is, from the 
canal, when the Serapeum was monumentalized in the reign of Hadrian. 
Of course, the description precedes the destruction of the Serapeum by 
Theophilus and his monks in the eighties of the fourth century.” 

From these specific elements, which indicate the nature of the material 
which the author of a either incorporated ready-made into his narrative, 
unchanged, or else (as is the case with the last item) slightly modified to 
meet the material conditions of Imperial Alexandria, we may turn to con- 
sider two elements which run through the whole narrative. 

6. The most noticeable overall feature of the Romance is the preponder- 
ance of letters. Much of the narrative consists of correspondence between 
Alexander and Olympias and Alexander and Aristotle. There is not a single 
major episode, except for the birth and death of Alexander, which is not 
covered in part or in whole by this elaborate complex of correspondence, 
which not only deals with the conventional themes of Alexander's claims 
to divinity, his aims, and so on, but also includes extended records of 
‘mirabilia’ seen, about which he writes to Aristotle (the correspondence 
has a long history in the east, particularly in Arab writers, and in the west, 
notably in the Secreta Secretorum)." Papyri containing parts of collections of 
however, does not occur in A but is found in Arm (§ 284), and the B version, as 
well as in various subsidiary texts; these are worked into one text by Kroll in his 
edition, on the basis of Arm. as iii. 34. 

* On this point see already Ausfeld, R/i. Mus. 55 (1900), 348 f£, esp. pp. 3571f. 

? See PRyl. 576, a papyrus of the last quarter of the 3rd cent. Bc, which refers 
to the unloading of river craft zpós +ó, èv Pakóre Lapamteiwi. See Ptol. Alex. ii. 78 
n. 182. 

? j, 3r. 4 (in continuation of the passage quoted above, n. 20) . 
émixadovpevor Paxwtirns vorauós, os viv Spdpos rob ueydAov beo Lapamibos rvyxávei. 

*6 For this epochal event see above, p. 15. 

"7 I cannot give here a full account of this correspondence. See the summary in 
G. Cary, The Medieval Alexander (Cambridge, 1956), 21-3, and M. Plezia, Aristot. 
Epist. Fragm. (Warsaw, 1961), passim; the Secreta Secretorum has been edited by M. 
Manzalaoui as vol. 276 of the Early English Texts series (Oxford, 1977). For the 
Arabic traditions see above, p. 47 n. I. 
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similar, or the same, letters date from the first century Bc, and others of 
Imperial date show that interest in such collections was maintained.’ 
Merkelbach has argued that the original form of the Romance was such a 
Briefroman,? and though it is clear that letters, however early we may sup- 
pose them to have originated, cannot be the sole nucleus of the work, there 
is no doubt that they represent a major, detachable element which runs 
right through the Romance, and developed subsequently. Enoch Powell had 
argued previously, on the basis of the frequent citations of letters in 


** The earliest papyrus is PHamb. 129, of the rst cent. sc, no. XI in Merkelbach's 
corpus (see next note) L. L. Gunderson, in Apxaía MaxeSovia, i (1970), 3561f. 
claims that the letter from Alexander to Aristotle preserved as Ps. Call. iii. 17, in A 
(immediately following on the inserted text of Palladius, De Brahmanibus, for which 
see below, pp. 223-4) dates to the years 316-308 sc, on the ground that the 
partially independent Latin version of this, the Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem (Jul. 
Val. 216, ll. 2-5, ed. Kuebler; see also the edition by W. W. Boer, Epistola Alexandri 
ad codicum fidem etc., The Hague, 1953 [repr. 1973]) contains an oracular reference 
to the forthcoming death of Olympias and to the sisters of Alexander as being alive: 
Mater tua (ie Alexander) turpissimo quandoque exitu insepulta iacebit in via, praeda 
avium ferartanque. Sorores tuae felices diu erunt ut tu factae. The corresponding 
passage in A is quite different (iii, 17, 41: perà 86 óMyov xpóvov Kal ý pýrtņp aov Kat 
ý yur) aov kaki kakós dzoAoóvrat vro trav iSiwv kal ai ddeAhai cov bd rv mepi oé, 
while Julius and Arm. omit the relations altogether. B follows the A-tradition (p. 
T52, Bergson): perà 8é óMyov xpóvov kai ý pýTyp oov kai ñ yuvij oov kakijv kakds 
dzrodobvrat. In spite of the unanimity of the a-tradition it is possible that the version 
in the Epistola is a stray from one of the early propaganda pamphlets, I may note 
in this connection the fragmentary block in the Paul Getty Museum, published by 
S. Bernstein in the Getty Museum Annual, 12 (1984), 154 ff. (SEG xxxiii. 802; cf. 
above, p. T2, n. 25), the front face of which shows the central portion of a relief of 
a horse and chariot, or cart, and unidentifiable figures, belonging to a Tabula Hiaca, 
(cf. IGUR, sub 1633) below which is the central portion of four lines of text in 
which a Darius speaks or writes in the first person (. . . «ai yàp &ép£ys ó rò dais uoi 
8oss . . .). Bernstein subsequently, in ZPE 77 (1989), 275ff., identified this as part 
of the same text of correspondence between Alexander and Darius as that preserved 
in PHamb. ii. 129, and this is reinforced by R. Merkelbach, ibid. 277 ff., who prints 
the identical passage from A and the B-texts (both having 8e(£as for the stone's 
dovs). The inscription and the relief are part of one and the same monument, to be 
dated (I would guess) to the 2nd cent. sc. The back of the relief contains a later 
inscription consisting of a part of the Chronicon Romanum (IG xiv. 1297 — FGrH 
252). It is very remarkable that this apocryphal correspondence should have been 
inscribed on a chance (?) monument. This shows once more how many and 
various, and in this case inexplicable, are the ways in which the Romance tradition 
was handed down to posterity before it became canonized in the a-text. Another 
recently published fragment, POxy 3823 of the Ist cent. ap, is clearly on the 
historical side of the dividing line between popular history and rhetorical exposition 
on the one hand and fable and the Romance on the other. 

? Op. cit. 32ff., for an analysis of the material. Merkelbach gives a complete 
collection of such letters, both as given in the Romance and in papyri on 
pp. 195-219 (thirty-eight items). The theory of a collection of letters as an element 
in the early strata of the Romance was already put forward by Erwin Rohde, Die 
Griechische Roman (1876), 183 ff. = 3rd edn. 197 ff. 
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Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, that a corpus of such letters was one of his 
sources. ? 

7. The other general ingredient is verse. A good deal of the narrative is 
in choliambic verse--scazons, limping iambic trimeters— and more that is 
not so transmitted can be very easily put into choliambs (for instance, 
Hephaestus' oracle to Alexander, already mentioned above in connection 
with the Nectanebos story). A. D. Knox, who did not invent the theory, 
but certainly gave it wide circulation, maintained that ‘It is clear that 
for large portions this life of Alexander rests on a choliambic basis; and 
we may hazard a guess that the whole is based on an anthology of 
Alexander's deeds in which the choliambic verses (as far as they extended) 
occupied pride of place." That is a large claim, and no doubt Knox 
exaggerated, though it is no argument against him to say that there are 
no choliambs in the Liber de Morte Alexandri, for he claimed only that they 
once held pride of place ‘as far as they extended’. Nor were the Letters in 
choliambs; they are in normal epistolary style (the papyrus versions were 
unknown to Knox). Nevertheless, there are some 250 such verses, and 
Knox supplied more by minor manipulations. 

There are parallels to this mélange of prose and simple verse in two or 
three very different milieux. First, we may note the fragments assigned to 
the astrological treatise that passed under the names of the two early 
astrologers, Nechepso and Petosiris, in which there are a good many 
iambic senarii, and of which Usener rearranged sections of the prose 
fragments in iambics." A still more striking parallel occurs in a Christian 
context, in the versions of the Life of St Spyridon, Bishop of Trimithus, on 
Cyprus, at the time of the Council of Nikaia, the same who is now, and 
has been for long centuries, the Patron Saint of Kerkyra. Of the Life of 
Spyridon there exist several versions, which bear to each other a relation- 
ship not unlike that which we know from the Alexander-Romance, two or 
three different versions that have developed from a lost original that can 
be seen in different degrees below the various versions. In this case the 
base-text was an iambic hagiographical biography assigned to Bishop 
Triphyllius, the pupil of Spyridon, and later Bishop of Ledra or Leukosia, 
though he did not write it. The fact that the poem, which is largely an 
account of the miracles of the saint, was written in the later part of the 


® JHS 69 (1939), 229 ff. 

? See the Loeb Herodas, p. 288. It is to be noted that the verses in which Ammon 
replies to Alexander's enquiry regarding his death (i. 33, 11) contains only a few 
scazonic endings among some forty iambic lines. The corresponding section of Jul. 
Val. (i. 31) is wholly in iambic senarii. 

2 The fragments are in Philol. Suppbd. 6 (1891-3), 327-94, with notes by 
Usener; cf. Ptol. Alex. ii. 630f. nn. 489ff. In a different context, we may compare 
the Letters of Alciphron, based on Attic New Comedy, especially Menander, much 
of which can be turned back into the ‘original’ iambic senarii: see the Introduction 
by Fobes to the Loeb Alciphron, Aelian etc. 
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fourth century, and was thus read in Christian circles (certainly in Cyprus, 
and probably in Alexandria) at about the same time as the choliambics 
of the Romance were in circulation in pagan circles, makes it of especial 
interest to us, and justifies a further analysis at this point. Similarly the 
fact that some of the miracles ascribed to the saint were eventually repre- 
sented in frescoes, for the benefit of those unable to read the edifying poem 
provides a valuable parallel between hagiographical literature and the 
Alexandrian illustrated World-Chronicles and smaller works which are 
linked to the Romance.” 

There are two main versions of the biography, the full version by 
Theodore, Bishop of Paphos, written in AD 655, which exists in a number 
of manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and an anonymous, 
truncated version, preserved in a single Laurentian MS of Ap roar. Of 
these two versions the latter, so far as it goes, is closer to the iambic 
original, the rhythms of which can be detected in several places. The 
language is more ‘elevated’ and more diffuse than that of Theodore. 
Theodore, for his part explains that the elevation of the style of the poem, 
which he did not believe to have been written by Triphyllius, had led him 
to write his prose version." He also provides the interesting information 
that when the poem was recited on the occasion of the saint's festival the 
unlettered faithful were able to appreciate his fatuara by their depiction 
in frescoes on the walls of the Church at Trimithous.? We are reminded 


? There is a very full study, with edition of all versions of the Life, by P. Van 
den Ven, La Légende de S. Spyridon, Évéque de Trimouthe (Bibl. du Muséon, 33) 
(Louvain, 1953). The recoverable Iambic portions are there assembled (pp. 
Ir5*-r20*) by Paul Maas, a less prolific composer of verses than A. D. Knox. 
Spyridon himself is a figure who occurs in the ecclesiastical historians as a 
participant at the Council of Nikaia, and Triphyllius as Bishop of Ledra, a highly 
respected literary figure (see DCB, s.v.), eloquentissimus, according to Jerome, De Viris 
Illustr. 92, the supposed author of the poem, was also known to Socrates, 
Sozomenos and others: see Van den Ven, pp. 1* ff., esp. pp. 44* ff. The Suda, T 1032 
has TpibóAMuos, éníokomos, pabytis LivpiSwvos roô Üavparovpyoó roô Kunpíow ös 
eypaie rà Üaópara roô óocíov xai reparovpyoO marpós dv  Zmvpióovos: ds 
yéypanrat év rÒ! Bian adrob be iduBwvr & xp} exlyrioa ws Mav wdédAiwa. The whole 
tradition of the Life, investigated in great detail by Van den Ven, provides a very 
instructive parallel to the early development of the Romance. 

s p. 77: ratra pev oûv év Tit BiBAox THe dua. tan Boa exrebeiont edpov, qvrwa BiAov 
Aéyovow bd ToU áyíov marpós ýpðv TpijvAMov roô pabnrob roô a)roD ycvouévov 
émoxdnov tis KaMuvucjoeov nóAews Aro Acvkdàv. Oedv dyias roô Oco) éxkAgoías 
ávayeypád0a. He continues: ¿yo è od« olua roô wpoppuÜévros marpós TpibvAMov 
elvat Tò roi0Urov abyypappa, AÀÀd Tivos ueraoxóvros oriyys rwós mporaióe(as nompa 
brokapBdve eivat, Óónep aúyypaupa eire èri Canjs eire pera Üavárov ¿< moAMjs mpós TOV 
aytov TpijóAuov Tv. én(okowov dyarĝs ó mowjoas róðe rò obyypaupa ws é£ adbrod 
yevópevov. ar énéypoiev. The anonymous author of the Laurentian version 
stresses the need for a ‘demotic’ version for the faithful (p. 104, init., Š 1, xowórepos 
Aóyos). 

5 p. 89, top: at the entrance to the cathedral at Tremithous, érávo roô | (89) 
pécov mvdedvos 1yyovv rijs ápxovrucis Oópas tod vaoó évOa xeirai rò viov Acübavov rob 
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both of the illuminated cycles of the Alexander-Romance and of the illus- 
trated World-Chronicles discussed in the body of this essay. All these pro- 
ductions, Christian or pagan, secular and religious, thus catered for the 
needs of the illiterate as weil as the literate. 

A significant earlier example of the same prosaic metrical habit is to be 
seen in an Alexandrian choliambic epitaph of the second century AD some 
thirty lines long,® which refers in its closing lines to Alexander and his 
father— Ammon: 


ofS at Maxyndwv 6 Baordevs AAé£avÓpos 
öv ríkrev Apquov cpevos eis odu: popphv, k.7.A. 


This resembles the scazons of the Romance in theme and language (in this 
couplet), and Knox thought that it might have been composed by the 
author of those scazons. That is no doubt fanciful, but there seems at 
present at least no reason to assign the verses of the Romance to a pre- 
Imperial date; they represent a metrical tradition of the Alexander-story, 
verse of a humble order, analogous to the hagiographical iambics, and 
foreshadowing the Byzantine versions in political verse. Humble though it 
is, however, it is still literature, and not folk-poctry. It is to be noted that 
the scrupulous Julius Valerius, when he translated the Greek version of a, 
a translation which is extremely close to A, retained many, but not all, of 
these choliambic verses, and indeed preserved a section of some twenty- 
five lines that are not in A. On the other hand the B and I traditions 
jettisoned, or lost, them, though a trace of them may survive in a Syriac 
metrical version which shows affinities with those traditions." 


dylov matpos 14v. EnvpiSwvos, eikàv mácav rjv Oujygow rabrqv yeypappevny éyovaa 
perà kai dAdwy ria p) yeypappévov évraó0a, k.7.A. . . . (90. 41£.): éyévero 8€ peydAn 
xapa maow rots riv diAóxpiarov nóv Tpyovdoivra oikoDow kai mácww Trois avraxÜctaw 
év rie uyum], ToO oeBacpiov marpós. Ouymopoóvro yap rwes wept roórov ro Üaóparos 
petà Thv åvdyvwow et dpa dÀq01j elow rà elpyuéva ev rà Bí roô dyiov rd 0i. idpfpwv 
ovvraxÜévri. vika è àméckejav the ypadihe Qs elkóvos of mpoeipnpévor diAóxpvorot 
dvdpes kai Aowróv eyvacby % istopla Sid Tis röv dvayvwobdvrwy Siyyjoews, mávres 
nidpdvOnoay kai edéacav rà Oecd emi robran. Tjvrwa clkóva Kal of mpoeipypevor yor 
&pxtepets Üeaadpevoi Kal axptBads riv rabrns ypadiy Katapabdvres kai mAnpopopybevres 
navy nòyáoðņoav, x.7.A. On this passage see further Van den Ven, pp. 81*-84*. 

' SEG viii. 372 (GVI 1935) = E. Bernand, Inscript. métr. de PEgypte, 71. 

7 For this text, translated by Budge at the back of his Syriac Alexander see C. 
Hunnius, Das syrische Alexanderlied (Gottingen, 1904), with the text in ZDMG 59 
(1906). The fantastic legend embodied in these verses has much in common with 
the two later Greek traditions, and has no connection with the prose Syriac Romance 
translated by Budge, which derives from the A-tradition (see above, p. 48 n. 2; cf. 
Hunnius, Alexanderlied, 17 n. 1. The original date of the legend in the poem derives 
from the statement that the Hun will invade the oikoumene in 826 and 940, and 
bring about the final downfall of the Roman Empire. These are years of the Seleucid 
era: 826 — AD 514, and 940 (which lies in the future, and must be close to the date 
of composition) = ap 628. The peace of ap 638 was evidently not yet signed. The 
surviving poem is later than the legend. 
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Finally, when we have considered all these constituent parts of the text, 
what can we say of the author of a itself? Some indications of this having 
been given above, with reference to the list of Alexandrias, I may confine 
myself here to the evidence that has not been referred to earlier in this 
study. I therefore regard as unnecessary of further demonstration the fact 
that the author wrote his work in Alexandria, some time before the 
surviving Alexandrian Annals, the Golenischev papyrus, and the Paschal 
Chronicle, but we may note that internal evidence establishes this date 
within more precise limits. A passage dealing with Alexander’s supposed 
teachers, missing in A, but given by both the Latin translator, Julius 
Valerius, and the Armenian version, reads, Si quid inquirere curiosius voles, 
sat tibi lector habeto quartum Favorini librum, qui Omnigenae Historiae super- 
scribitur, and the Armenian version has *but Paphovranos mentioned these 
matters in the fourth book of his all-encompassing learned histories'; a 
clear reference to the fourth book of Favorinus’ /7avroóam:) Toropía.* The 
passage must have stood in a, since the Armenian version is translated 
from the Greek, not the Latin. So, whether we regard the passage as a 
contribution to the narrative by the author himself (as seems most likely), 
or as part of a block of imported material, the work as a whole must be 
later than Favorinus, irrelevant though he is to the narrative itself. 
Consequently the reign of Antoninus Pius, during which Favorinus was 
active, must furnish a terminus post quem. Julius Valerius himself provides 
a fairly close upper limit. He is probably identical with the homonymous 
consul of Ap 338; his full name is known from the Excipit of bk. i and the 
Incipit of bk. ii of his translation to have been Julius Valerius Alexander, 
vir clarissimus, Polemius." A date c. Ap 350, within a few decades, is 
recommended by this identification alone. If he is also identical with the 
anonymous author of the Itinerarium Alexandri Magni Traianique, the short 
(and incomplete) work dedicated to Constantius to encourage him on the 
occasion of his departure to the Persian Wars in AD 340, we reach 
approximately the same date. The Itinerarium has a great deal in common 
verbally with Julius, and the most likely explanation is that they are the 
work either of the same man or of two men, both writing in similar Latin, 
who used the same source. The date fits very well with the known date of 
Julius’ consulship, and his authorship should probably be accepted.” 


* The passage relating to Favorinus would have stood at i. 13. 4 in A: see Kroll 
ad loc. In Julius, i. 7 Kuebler read Graecum from the Paris MS Lat. 4880 (see his p. 
xxiii), but Rosellini has restored Quartum from the much earlier Epitome originally 
published by Zacher (see her note 33 on p. xxvi) The Armenian passage is on 
p. 33, Š 29. For Favorinus see further above, p. 44; it will be recalled that he is 
quoted by Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. Adcédvipeca. 

? See RE, Julius (520); PLRE i, s.v. Julius Polemius 3-4. 

? For the text of this short work which in Cod. Ambr. r. 49 follows the text of 
Julius (cf. Kuebler, pp. xxii-xxiii, Rosellini, pp. xix ff.), see the recent edition by 
H. J. Hausmann (Diss. Köln, 1968/70), which has a full apparatus criticus, with 
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A further point provided by Julius is unfortunately indecisive. To the list 
given in A," of cities comparable in size to Alexandria, where A gives 
Rome as ‘14 miles’ (he says ‘stades’, but he means ‘miles’), followed 
immediately by the dimensions of Alexandria, Julius very precisely adds 
nondum adiectis his partibus, quae multum congeminasse maiestatis eius 
magnificentiam visuntur. Whether he himself added the unmistakable 
reference to Aurclian’s extension of the Roman Walls between 270 and 
275, or whether he found it in a, we cannot tell, because the Armenian 
version seems to be incomplete at this point; it has a reference to Rome, 
but it is not very specific, nor is it clear that the translator has reproduced 
the printed Armenian text in full in his translation. We can only use the 
reference to Aurelian's rebuilding as a terminus ante quem for a if we are 
satisfied that some comparable phrase has not dropped out of A, and we 
cannot be certain of that. If a does actually date to before 275 then we 
must envisage a period of about half a century between it and Julius’s 
translation. In any case a date in the early part of the fourth century 
places the author of the work in the milieu of the period when history and 
legend were barely distinguishable, and when the Alexandrian Annals 
took the shape in which they survive for us in the annalistic works which 
derive directly from the Romance, at least as far as the list of Alexandrias 
and the associated reference to the cities that were still inhabited and 
continued to prosper— probably within the frontiers of the Sassanian 
Kingdom—are concerned." If this date is approximately correct one 


prolegomena, but does not deal with the question of authorship. Ch. Müller's edn., 
op. cit. after his text of Ps. Call, is very incomplete: see the valuable article of 
Kubitschek, RE, s.v. Itinerarium Alexandri. Merkelbach discusses the work (on the 
basis of Müller's edition), op. cit. (1st edn. only), 179-82, with further bibliography 
(see also Rosellini, p. xix n. 21). The early study of Zacher, Pseudocallisthenes (Halle, 
1867), 49-84, is very full and clear; he accepts a direct derivation from Julius, but 
does not argue for a single author; so also apparently Hausmann, pp. 1v-v. The 
Itin. and Julius agree against A in a small detail which suggests unity of authorship 
(see Zacher, 54 ff., Merkelbach, 179 ff). According to A (ii. 8. r; p. 74. 41f.) and 
Arm. (§ 154) (and the B-tradition: daoSvadpevos) Alexander swam in the Cydnus 
river naked (deSdécaro) while Jul. (p. 84, r4) and Itin. (ch. xxviii) say he was 
wearing his armour (Jul., una cum armis; Itin. retentans arma). The historians and 
their followers do not allow us to determine which course Alexander followed. Arr. 
ii. 8, says only of 8e és tov Kúôvov sorapóv Aéyovot pipavra výčaoða: Diod. xvii. 31. 
4-6, omits the swim and refers only to the consequent illness, Plut. Alex. 19 has 
only of be Aovoapeven êv rat rod Kúðvov pedpare ko Tama yévrt mpooreaeív Aéyovat, while 
CR iii. 5. 2, has pulvere simul ac sudore perfusum regem invitavit liquor fluminis, ut 
calidum hac corpus ablueret; itaque veste deposita in conspectu agminis . . . descendit in 
flumine, which Val. Max. iii. 8. Ext. 6, resembles: aestu et itineris fervore in Cilicia per- 
calefactus, Cydno, qui aquae liquore conspicuus Tarson interfluit, corpus suum immersit. 
It seems most probable that Julius has reproduced the same version. [See Addenda] 


A o 31. IO 
? i, 26. 
2 See above, pp. TT ff. 
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claimant to authorship of the original Romance may be excluded. This is 
the Heracleides whom Plutarch quotes as ‘the authority relied on by the 
Alexandrians’ as witness to the legend of Alexander’s vision of Proteus at 
the time of the foundation of the city, which closely resembles the version 
in the A-tradition. This authority, whoever he was, is far too early to have 
co-ordinated all the strands that make up the Romance as we have recon- 
structed it. The survival of his name as a separate authority for a fictitious 
legend shows once more that local Alexandrian legends not far removed 
from the ‘Vulgate’ historical tradition, sometimes associated with a specific 
name, circulated from a comparatively early date, and were available to 
the author of the a-version, but shows no more than that." A tantalizing 
reference to ‘the work in one book which the Alexandrians wrote about 
the Life of Alexander’ which appears in a corrupt Byzantine text unfortu- 
nately does not stand up to examination.” 

I end this analysis with an example of how the mythopoeic element con- 
tinued and developed even after the a-version of the Romance had taken 
approximately the form we must suppose it to have had when it first 
circulated. This concerns Alexander's well-known dialogue with the 
Gymnosophists, to which I have already referred as being one of the 
detachable elements in the Romance. Palladius, the Bishop of Helenopolis, 


H See Plut. Alex. 26. 3: e 9 , ómrep of AAe£avópets Aéyovow, HpaxretSyt maredovres, 
adnbes éorw, oükovv dpyds oJ8€ daóufloAos aðr: avorpareUew ¿oucev “Oumpos. Aéyovot 
Ne panei A i ; 7 ` ; A , 
yàp Or. tis Alyórrov kparíácas éfoíAero mów ueyáXgv kai roÀvávÜpwrmov '"EAv(8a 
auvorkioas émdvupov avroð karaAumetv, kal ria tónov yuwpne ràv dpyerekróvov ócov 
oddénw breperpeiro kal mepiéBaAMev. etra. vixrwp kouidpevos div cde Oavpacryy: ávi)p 
mods eÔ pada T] Kdunv kai yepapós rò cios éOofev aùr: mapactas Aéyew và ery 

Tác 
Nijoos nerd tis čari moAuKAvarenr evi móvros, 
Aiyónrov mporápoile: Pápov 8é é xixAjoxovow. 

5 Niceph. Call. (PG 146, p. 564), refers to a povóßißàov ô eis ròv MM£ávópov Biov 
énéypaipav of Ade€avdpeis. This reproduces Socr. HE iii. 23 fin., a corrupt passage in 
which Socrates is describing the ease with which oracles prophesied immortality: 
xaitot kal robs xpnopods Kat Tò povóßißàov ó Adpias eis ròv AMc£ávàpov Biov &méypaiev, 
émorapevos, «.t.A. This passage was emended by Valesius in his translation of 
Socrates as follows: ‘singularem librum quem Arrianus de Alexandri vita com- 
posuit’, but he thought that the true reference was to Lucian's Life of Alexander of 
Abunoteichos: Adnot. in Socr. p. 47: ‘certe vox Adpias tolerari non potest. Neque 
enim ullus unquam eo nomine est appellatus. Itaque Nicephorus pro ea voce 
substituit AdcéavSpeis pessime. Intelligit porro Socrates hoc loco librum Luciani, qui 
vulgo AdrdéavSpos 7 Wevôóuavris inscribitur. Quo in libro Lucianus fraudem & 
praestigias Alexandri cujusdam Paphlagonis, qui oraculum callide machinatus 
fuerat, describit. Quare pro Adpias vel ávópíos ut in Florentino codice legitur, 
Scribendum est /ov«tavós. Nisi dicamus Socratem memoria lapsum, librum hunc 
Adriano vel Arriano cuidam adscripsisse.' From this it seems to emerge that a 
povóßißàos was known to Socrates, but it is quite impossible to determine whether 
it did describe oracles uttered to Alexander the Great or Alexander of Abunoteichus 
(the context would suit either), though of course numerous oracles relating to the 
former were known, both in and outside the tradition of the Romance. 
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author of the Lausiac History and of the biography, in dialogue-form, of 
John Chrysostom (I take the identification of the author for granted; it does 
not very much matter in this context), also wrote a small pamphlet called, 
in its Latin translation, the De Gentibus Indiae et Bragmanibus, which is to 
be found at the end of some MSS of the Lausiac History and is also insert- 
ed in the text of A, without indication of separate authorship, after a brief 
account of Alexander's own meeting with the Brachmans.'* This little 
work of only a few pages exists in almost as many variants, excerpts and 
Latin translations as the Romance itself.” It is divided into two parts, in the 
first of which Palladius himself speaks, whereas the second is ascribed by 
Palladius at the end of the first part to Arrian," who is known to have 
intended to write on the Brachmans, and the first eleven sections of this 
second part are included by Jacoby among the dubious fragments of 
Arrian.? The first part of the work describes how Palladius met a 
grammarian from Thebes when he (Palladius) was on his way to India, at 
Adulis on the Ethiopic coast; the grammarian then describes to Palladius 
his experiences in trying to enter Ceylon. Part II follows, with the pseudo- 
Arrianic version of Alexander's meeting with the Gymnosophists. 

It is obvious that this pamphlet, written at about the turn of the fourth 
and fifth centuries Ap, has nothing to do with the Romance. We may be 
certain that it was not in a since it is neither in Valerius nor in the 
Armenian version. But it is in A, and also (in part only) in B and T, and 
in later variations. The presence of this little story in the middle of A is, 
then, a very good illustration both of the need to distinguish between o 
and A, and of the links between A, B and I. The author of Mandeville’s 
Travels also recorded this dialogue. He calls the Gymnosophists 
*Gynoscriphe'. 


Additional Note: Craterus’ Letter to his Mother 


A further trace of the literary propaganda between the Diadochi in the 
years 323-321 BC is, I believe, to be found in the strange fragment of a 
(fabricated) letter from Craterus to his mother, conceived, it may be 
hazarded, along the lines of Alexander's letters to his mother in the pri- 
mary sources. Strabo (702) quotes this disapprovingly with the unfamiliar 
introductory formula ‘A letter from Craterus to his mother Aristopatra has 
been published which contains a great many marvellous stories (rapá8o£a) 


35 j s. 

* Ed. W. Berghoff, Beitr. z. Klass. Philol. 24, 1969. 

5 j, IS. 

3 See Arr. Anab. vi. 16. 5; cf. FGrHist. 156 F175. The publication of a fragment 
of the De Gentibus in a papyrus dated to the first half of the 2nd cent. Ap suggests 
that Arrian's authorship can hardly be sustained on chronological grounds: see ZPE 
74 (1988), 591f. (PGenev. Inv. 271). 
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which no other authority confirms, in particular that Alexander advanced 
as far as the Ganges. And he says that he himself saw the river and the 
monsters in it, and (reports) its approximate (length?) width and depth.’ 
This requires consideration from two aspects. 

First, there can be little doubt that Megasthenes was the first Greek to 
give a specific description of the Ganges,” and Tarn maintained on that 
account that the letter of Craterus must be later than that traveller.” 
However, the matter is less cut-and-dried than that. It is difficult to believe 
that some knowledge of the Gangetic river-system was not picked up by 
Alexander's troops by the time that they reached the Beas. The Vulgate 
preserves the tradition that tribesmen, whose ruler was ‘Phegeus’, offered 
to conduct Alexander to the river, a march allegedly of twelve days,” and 
I agree with Brunt that some information about the Ganges and the king- 
dom centred at Pataliputra was known to Alexander's returning troops. 
Nothing more than that was required for the fabrication of the letter. 

This brings us to the other aspect of the matter. Craterus, the most 
faithful (#toréraros) of Alexander's closest associates, was ordered back to 
Greece by Alexander to take over from Antipater, but did not reach there 
before Alexander's death. After the termination of the Lamian War 
Craterus joined the coalition against Perdiccas (in whose interest the 
passages contained in the Last Testament were concocted), but on crossing 
into Asia Minor he was killed in battle against Eumenes in 321, in the 
same year that Perdiccas was murdered by his troops in Egypt when 
advancing against Ptolemy. What relevance, we may ask, had the letter 
to his mother Aristopatra (an ‘aristocratic’-sounding Macedonian name of 
which no other example exists) after his death? The answer must surely 
be ‘None’, as it is to the recognized pro-Perdiccan items in the Testament. 
If that it correct, and we bear in mind the chronological coincidence 


°° Str. 702 — FGrH. 342: éx8é8ora. É tis Kat Kparepoó mpós +T pyrépa 
Apiorosárpav ëémuoroÀñ, roÀÀd re GAAa mapáðoća dpafovca Kai oby óuoAoyoóoo. ovdevi, 
kai Ó] «at rò péxpe rot l'éyyov mpoedeiv rov AMÉavópov: aùròs é yow leñv tov 
ToTapov, kat kýr Ta ém aùr®ı kal peyéfous kai mAárovs Kai Babous méppw míorews 
pâňov 9j éyyós. The sentence is ungrammatical, and critics have dealt with it in 
various ways, as Kramer indicates ad loc. None of the suggested solutions seems 
natural (except perhaps to add rá before ;cjr3). It is possible that, as Kramer, 
followed by Meineke and the Loeb editor preferred, ueyé&ovs should be changed to 
péyeos, and the two following genitives of width and depth should be regarded as 
dependent on it, but the double use of xac is unsatisfactory. The evident corruption 
does not affect the general sense. 

1 See Schwanbeck, Megasthenes, 30 ff. 

2 Alex. ii. 281, 302. He therefore dismisses Craterus’ letter (p. 302) as 
"invented out of hand by someone, later than Megasthenes, who was committed to 
the support of the legend that Alexander had reached the Ganges.’ 

? Diod. xvii. 93; QC ix. T. 36-2. 4; cf. Brunt, Arrian, ii. 464; contra, (‘pure 
myth’), Tarn Alex. ii. 275 ff. 

^ Diod. xix. 25; 29. 
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between the final careers of the opponent protagonists, Perdiccas and 
Craterus, the document, or what remains of it, may reasonably be 
assigned to the war of pamphlets of which the Perdiccan side is evident in 
the Testament. The letter, with its colourful zapá8o£a, associated Craterus 
closely with Alexander in the final and imaginary thrust to the Ganges. 
The episode could be presented to an uncritical and largely uninformed 
public as further testimony to the close link between the great captain and 
Alexander; the more so because Alexander had in fact given Craterus the 
responsibility of supervising the building of the cities on the Indus, Nikaia 
and Bucephala.’ ; 

It seems, then, plausible to suggest that the tiny fragment preserved b 
Strabo belongs, like the tendentious role assigned to Perdiccas in the 
Testament, to 322 or 321 Bc. But we can hardly do more than place it in 
the context of that opening struggle, which began with the death of 
Alexander and culminated in the death of the two men two years later, In 
the Testament Craterus’ appointment as provisional Governor of Macedonia 
is clearly stated alongside those of the other Diadochi, including the 
wholly unhistorical appointment of Perdiccas as 'King of Egypt'. Con- 
sequently it should cause no surprise that Craterus, a popular leader, had 
his supporters no less than the more severe and suspicious Perdikkas. At 
the least it seems more probable so to regard it than to see it as a frag- 
ment divorced from any historical context. 

At various points in this book 1 have called attention to what I believe 
may be floating fragments of the Romance itself, or of its constituent parts. 
The story of Craterus' letter to his mother shows us more of the struggles 
of the first years after Alexander's death which did not find their way into 
the Testament. Another specimen occurs in the so-called Heidelberg- 
Epitome, * in which Ptolemy after the death of Alexander is said to have 
married Alexander's sister, Cleopatra (said to be the wife of Perdiccas), 
which we have already encountered as a feature of the Will of Alexander.” 


5 Arr. v. 20. 1: Kpárepov uév 5) £v pépet Tis orpariás ÜneAcirero Tas modes 
dorwas raórq exrilev dvaorijaovrá re kai éxretxiotvra. See above, p. 161. 

% The passage was first published by Reitzenstein, Poimandres (Leipzig, 1904), 
308-r5, who rightly saw it as a part of the earliest stratum of the Romance. In 
republishing the Epitome as FGrH 155, ( 4) Jacoby, ad loc., preferred to regard it as 
part of the Vulgate tradition, but it is too deeply embedded in the text of the Will 
for that solution to be acceptable. The passage runs: ór« vucjoas, ws elpgrau, 6 
TTrodepaios èv Alytrran tov IHepbü(kkav, éAafle rà abro? arparcópara doa 1j0cÀev, éAaflev 
Sè Kai ry aro yuvaixa KAcorárpav rz» óuomárpiov abeAgny roô ueyáAov Adcédvdpov 
xat eîyev adriy eis yápou kowcvíav adv rais GAAats abrod yvvai£iv. jv 86 ý) KAconárpa 
airy Üvyárgp pev tod GuAmmov, GAN é£ GAdAns vyuvawkós, KAcomárpas kai keis 
yevopérgs. 

5 See above, p. 213, n. 16. 


APPENDIX 3* 
The Chinese Pilgrims 


In this Appendix I try to set in the context of this book the pilgrimage of 
Hsüan-Tsang (whose name is variously transliterated as Yuan Chwang 
(Watters); Hiouen Thsang (Julien); Hsuan(g) Tsang or Hwen Thsang 
(Cunningham), Hiuen Tsiang (Beal), Huan Chwan (Mayers) and Yuen 
Chwang (Wylie)), the most notable of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to 
Central Asia, whose narrative and life are frequently invoked in the study 
of the historical geography of Central Asia and the region of the Hindu 
Kush, and also of a few other of the pilgrim-texts that have been published 
in a European translation. I am wholly ignorant of Chinese, and I have 
written this Appendix for my own benefit no less than that of the reader, 
because I have found that references by Western historians to the 
narrative of Hsüan-Tsang and the other pilgrims rarely provide a general 
account of them and their testimony. The narratives of Hsüan-Tsang and 
of the other Buddhist pilgrims to the West, relating to the area west of the 
Tarim basin, especially the valleys of the Indus and the Kabul and the 
other rivers of the Hindu Kush, record pilgrimages to the great Buddhist 
shrines and sanctuaries in which those regions, as well as the valleys of 
the Indus and the Ganges, and Ceylon, abounded. The texts are almost all 
earlier than, or contemporary with, the Arab conquest of Sijistan, 
Khorasan and Transoxiana (Tocharistàn) between approximately AD 650 
and 750.' The historical texts of the period of the expansion of the Han 
dynasty westwards in the second and first centuries Bc, which play an 
important part in piecing together the vicissitudes of the Bactrian Kingdom 
and the movements of the Yüeh-Chih, though much earlier than the 
pilgrim texts, provide less geographical information. 


* I must express my indebtedness to Professor G. Dudbridge and Mr A. D. S. 
Roberts for helping me in various ways in a field in which I have had everything 
to learn. Any errors are naturally my own. 


t For the conquest of Sijistàn and Khorasàn see Caetani, Annali delP Islam, vii. 
248 ff, 280-92, and the full account by M. A. Shaban, The 'Abbasid Revolution 
(Cambridge, 1970; 1979), 16-34. The work of C. E. Bosworth on Sijistáàn, Sfstán 
under the Arabs (ISMEO 11, 1969), for which see above, p. 126 n. 44, also contains 
much information up to the establishment of the Saffárid dynasty. 

* For these texts see the translation and commentary of Pan-Ku, with a valuable 
introduction, by A. F, P. Hulsewé and M. A. N. Loewe, quoted above, p. 126 n. 43, 
which removes the need for me to quote the earlier translations and bibliography. 
The reader will find an interesting general account of the economic and social con- 
ditions of Central Asia at the time of the Kushans and later in X. Liu, Ancient India 
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It need not be said that the Chinese evidence does not provide a 
tradition of Alexander-foundations, in the way that the Greek, Pehlevi, 
and Arabic texts do; the pilgrims are not historians, but simply witnesses 
to the world of their own experience. Moreover, it must be emphasized that 
the identifications with Greco-Roman or other locations are at best no 
more than probable, since the nature of the Chinese language makes any 
precise identification, based solely on the morphological resemblance of 
names (usually faint), without independent evidence, precarious, and the 
forms of geographical expression are usually vague and ambiguous. 

The features of these accounts are stereotyped, from the time of the 
earliest of them, that of Fa-hsien, written in AD 400, onwards.’ The 
purpose of the pilgrims in pursuing their arduous journeys, often of many 
years’ duration, was to win for their homeland the texts of the great 
Buddhist classics written in the Indian languages. Their mentality has 
been admirably described by Chavannes in the following words. 

‘Hs n'étaient pas cependant, ces intrépides, pareils aux fanatiques 
dont la foule se presse, entrainée par un instinct aveugle, vers les lieux 
saints d'Islam; ils ne venaient point non plus dans l'espérance de voir se 
réaliser pour eux ou pour leurs proches quelque guérison miraculeuse; 
leur foi n'était ni si inconsciente, ni si intéresséc. Ils se proposaient, regret- 
tant de n'avoir pu rencontrer le divin maitre lui-méme, de visiter les pays 
ou il s'était trouvé, d'adorer tous les objets qui rappelaient son souvenir; 
mais surtout ils voulaient se procurer les livres qui avaient conservé son 
enseignement, afin de revenir en Chine répandre la bonne Loi et révéler 
les vérités qui délivrent de peine. Ces hommes d'action étaient en méme 
temps des hommes d'étude qui apprenaient le sanscrit, qui s'initiaient à 
une grammaire et à une langue d'un génie tout opposé à celui du chinois, 
pour se rendre capables de traduire les livres révérés des Bouddhistes 
hindous. Il est rare que de pures idées inspirent de pareils dévouements et 
C'est un fait peut-étre unique dans l'histoire du monde de voir une religion 
se répandre comme une science, grâce aux travaux d'une légion d'érudits." 
From these arduous journeys it is certain that many never returned.’ 


and Ancient China, Trade and Religious Exchanges, Ap 1-600 (Delhi, 1988), with, in 
particular, a valuable account of the economic role of the Buddhist monasteries. 


> For the Fo Kuo Chi of Fa-hsien see the translation in Beal (see below, n. 7), 
Western Records, i, pp. xxiii-Ixxxiii. Traditionally the Fo Kuo Chi is regarded as the 
earliest of the records, and that of Wu-K'ung as the latest (his pilgrimage covered 
the years 749-89): for his narrative see below, n. 14. Intermediate between them 
lies the narrative of Sung-Yun, who travelled from 518 to 521, but his route did 
not take him beyond Udyàna (Swat) in the north and Laghman in the south: see 
the summary by Beal, i, pp. xv-xviii, and the translation ibid. pp. Ixxxiv-cviii; an 
improved translation with a very full commentary was published by Chavannes, in 
BEFEO 3 (1903), 380-441. 

1 See Chavannes (op. cit. below, n. 11), pp. xii-xili. 

* I-Ching, in Chavannes, ibid., says simply ‘it is not known where they are now’, 
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The records focus on the shrines and miracles of the Buddha in the 
various regions, and of the relics preserved in the stupas and sangharamas 
(convents), and contain innumerable stories of conversion, and other 
edifying events. They also include descriptions of the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages passed through, their morals, their devotion (or lack of 
it) to the Law, their way of life, their produce, social customs, and so on, 
as well as of the towns themselves, their dimensions, etc. For the student 
of the historical geography of Central Asia it appears at first sight to be a 
particularly valuable feature that many of the distances are described and 
measured from the largest down to the smallest unit, the li, approximately 
one-fifth of an English mile, but these distances are flexible, and several of 
the routes described were clearly never visited, at least by Hsüan-Tsang. 
The routes themselves, from Yarkand to Ceylon, from east of the Ganges 
to west of the Indus, and the countryside traversed, are also frequently 
described in detailed and colourful terms. Some of the accounts of the great 
mountain ranges and climatic conditions are particularly memorable, even 
if it has been maintained that Hsüan-Tsang has sometimes allowed his 
imagination to run away with him. 

The pilgrimage of Hsüan-Tsang, a leading Doctor of the Law, occurred 
in the years Ap 629 to 644, with numerous prolonged stays, sometimes 
amounting to as much as two years, in one region.® The text consists of 
twelve books, divided according to the countries and regions through 
which the pilgrim passed, or in some cases of which he had heard, but 
which he had not himself visited." Further information regarding Hsüan- 
Tsang's journey is provided by the Life of him written by Hui-Li a century 


and ‘he has not been heard of again’. Beal, in his translation of the Life (see below, 
n. 8), pp. xv-xxxi, describes the lives of some forty of these close successors of 
Hsüan-Tsang from I-Ching (for whom see below, n. 8). Cf. also A. C. Yu's 
Introduction to his 4-vol, translation of the notable picaresque novel of the 16 cent., 
the Hsi yu Chi, based on the life of Hsüan-Tsang, The Journey to the West (4 vols. 
London, 1977-83); in i. 1, Yu states that Hsüan-Tsang's pilgrimage was the 
fifty-fifth in chronological sequence, and that it was followed by some fifty more. 
Chavannes, loc. cit. 430-41, lists and analyses other texts relative to India 
published before the ’ang period, the date of Hsüan-Tsang's pilgrimage. 


° There is a useful chronological table of Hsüan-Tsang's travels in Cunningham, 
GAL, 5631f.; another, rather fuller and more precise, by V. A. Smith in Watters’ 
translation and commentary (see n. 7), ii. 329 ff. 

z The old translations of this, the pioneer work of S. Julien, Les Voyages de 
Hiouen-Thsang (2 vols. Paris, 1853), and that of S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World (London, 1885; repr. 1906), are superseded by that of T. Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang (2 vols., Orient. Transl. Fund, NS xiv-xv, 1904-5, ed. T. W. Rhys 
Davids and S. W. Bushell). It was assumed by Julien and Beal that the account of 
his travels was first edited during his lifetime(?) by Pien Ki, and published after his 
death, in the early 8th cent, by Chang Yueh, who contributed the surviving 
flowery introduction and preface. However, this is strenuously denied by Watters, 
who claimed the work was ‘edited’ by Hsüan-Tsang himself, and that the two intro- 
ductory prefaces were the work of two of his contemporaries. 
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or so later. The names of all places and regions are given in the Chinese 
form in the transmitted text, though he originally composed the work in 
Sanskrit, the language of the Buddhist texts that he brought back from the 
West.? 

The parts of the narrative with which we are concerned in the context 
of this book are those dealing with the Hindu Kush area. Hsüan-Tsang's 
pilgrimage was partly circular over the years, and he visited the region 
twice, at an interval of fourteen years. The first occasion was on his arrival 
from China, when he travelled via the Tarim basin and the Yarkand river 
to Khotan and thence to Samarkand. He then crossed the Oxus, visited Fo- 
Ho = Balkh, and traversed the Hindu Kush via one of the defiles leading 
to Fan-yen-na = Bàmiyàn, which he describes in some detail, including the 
Buddha-statues. After a brief stay there he journeyed in a snow storm—it 
was at the end of April—via the Shibar pass and the valley of the 
Ghorband river to Kia-Pi-Shi = Kapisa. He describes the ‘country’ of Kapisa 
as 4,000 li = ce, 800 miles in circuit, and the city as only ten li in circum- 
ference. The city is said to be 600 li or so from the country of Lan- 
po = Laghman, that is the area of Jalalabad, and Hi-lo = Hadda (Hidda), 
reached, as he rightly says, by skirting the Snowy Mountains, i.c. the Safid 
Koh or Kashmund range of Kafiristàn. Hsüan-Tsang tells us a great deal 
about the city of Kia-Pi-Shi and the adjacent monasteries and stupas, but, 
as is usual throughout his work, he shows no significant knowledge of the 
earlier history of the city, other than a story attached to a particular 
monastery that had connections with Kanishka. Consequently, though 
the location at the foot of the Ghorband valley and its orientation with 
reference to the region of Laghman fits very well the site of Begràm, our 
pilgrim does not clinch the debate for us.'° 

* Translated by Julien, Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen-Thsang et de ses voyages dans 
PInde (Paris, 1853), and by Beal, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang (London, 1888). A further 
version is given in Arthur Waley’s The Real Tripitaka and Other Pieces (London, 
1952), 11-130. The Life is an essential element in the interpretation of Hsüan- 
Tsang's own narrative. Julien's translation of the Life of Hsüan-Tsang, pp. 
353-461, contains a useful alphabetically arranged gazetteer of the places visited 
by the pilgrim. The analysis of the Afghan section of the narrative by A. Foucher 
in Etudes Asiatiques, i (1925) (Publications de l'École francaise de l'Extréme Orient), 
257-84, retraces the route of the pilgrim with reference to the archaeological 
evidence (as then known) and the historical background. See also id. Vieille Route, 
36ff., 229-40. For transliterations and equivalents of the Chinese terms for the 
relevant locations see below, pp. 233 ff.. M. Bretschneider's Mediaeval Researches 
from Eastern Asiatic Sources (2 vols., London, 1888 etc.), esp. ii. 1-136, the com- 
mentary on a Chinese map of the rsth cent., contains much useful information on 
identifications in Central Asia. 

° For details of how and when the work and its associated prefaces were com- 
posed see Watters, i, Introduction, passim; cf. above, n. 7. 

© Beal, Records, 53, in translating the brief sentence in which Hsüan-Tsang 
records his route from Bamiyàn to Kia-Pi-Shi, equates ‘the black ridge’ with the 
Shiah Koh: *Going eastward from this, we enter the defiles of the Snowy Mountains, 
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On his return journey, more than a decade later, Hsüan-Tsang came 
from the Indus valley, after a brief stay at Taxila, and crossed into 
Aghanistan by one of the passes of the Sulimanye range, perhaps by the 
Khyber Pass. His first manzil was at Ho-si-na, usually identified with 
Ghazna, of which he gives a colourful description of the climate, the flora 
and the character of the population. From there he passed northwards for 
500 li, some 60 miles, to the kingdom of Fo-li-shi-sa-ang-na, some 400 
miles from east to west and 200 from north to south." The capital 
U-pi-na, identified with (H)Opian, is four miles round, but its location is not 
indicated. It is clear, however, that he was still a long way from the main 
face of the Hindu Kush, for he says that he only reached the mountain pass 
called Po-lo-si-na, which is evidently on the more easterly face of the 
mountain, not in the Koh-i-Baba, that is, in the valley of Bamiyan, after he 
passed Kapisa. This seems to indicate that he probably traversed the 
Khawak pass (cf. above, p. 158 n. 103), and confirmation of this is pro- 
vided by the fact that he descended from the pass to An-ta-lo-po — 
Andarab, and thence to Hwow = Kundüz, and not to the region of the 
modern Dosht, as he would have done if he had crossed via the Ghorband 
valley, the Shibar pass and the (almost impassable) Shekari defile. The 
hardships endured in reaching the pass, if wholly authentic, strongly 
suggest that Alexander would not, other alternatives being available, have 
chosen that route to Bactria with an army and baggage-train. This brief 
account of the routes taken by the pilgrim on his two visits to the area of 
Turkestan illustrates the natural routes to be taken in both directions: for 
Balkh and the western reaches of the Oxus the natural route lay by the 
Bamiyan valley and the defiles west of the Shibar pass, while for the area of 
Kundüz it lay over one of the central passes leading down to Andarab, 
thence to the upper reaches of the Oxus, not far from Ai Khanüm, and 


cross over the black ridge (Siah Koh) and arrive at the country of Kia-pi-shi.’ This, 
however, is the range which lies considerably east of Charikar, and north of the 
Kabul river in its eastward course, to which the text refers on p. 68, ‘skirting the 
black ridge we enter North India, and crossing the frontier come to the country of 
Lan-Po (Laghman)’; his own note regarding the site of Kia-Pi-Shi (p. 55 n. 198) 
indicates that he accepts a location in or near the Ghorband valley; the first ‘black 
ridge’ (i.e. not covered in perpetual snow, unlike the peak of Folada to the west, 
and the peaks of the main range, ‘the Snowy Mountains’) is the Paghman range 
that forms the south side of the valley of the Ghorband in the descent from the 
plateau of Bamiyan via the Shibar pass, which is nowhere of great height; cf, Smith 
in Watters, op. cit. ii. 334. 


U [t is to be noted that Hsüan-Tsang does not refer to a kingdom or a city north 
of Ghazna (if Ghazna is correctly identified) that can be identified with Ortospana. 
Cunningham, p. 35, took Fo-li-shi-sa-t'ang-na to be that of Ortospana (Sanskrit 
Urddhasthana, according to him: see above, p. 143 n. 72), with the Bala Hissar of 
Kabul as its capital. I have discussed this above, (loc. cit.) and I repeat it here to 
stress that the intrusion of Ortospana into the topography of the region between 
Ghazna and Kabul involves violence to the text of Hsüan-Tsang's narrative. 
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further to Badakshàn The determination of this pattern of routes is of 
particular importance, and it remains valid wherever we may chose to 
locate Alexandria ad Caucasum, Kapisa and (H)Opiàn. 

Hsüan-Tsang was not the only pilgrim to traverse the region west of the 
Indus at the time of the break-up of the Hephthalite kingdom and on the 
eve and aftermath of the Arab conquest. Also to be noted are I-Ching, who 
carried out a similar pilgrimage later in the same century, but his travels, 
recorded by a contemporary, do not seem to have extended west of the 
Indus beyond Gandhara;" Hui-ch'ao, whose pilgrimage lasted from Ap 723 
to 729;" and Wu-K'ung, the latest in date, whose journey seems to have 
followed roughly the same route as that of Hsiian-Tsang." Of these only 
Hui-ch'ao adds any significant details to the narrative of Hsüan-Tsang. 


Suggested Identifications 


For convenience I give here a list of the Chinese locations as given in the 
translations, and the suggested modern equivalents. In assessing the 
narrative, and the places mentioned in it, two general considerations have 
to be borne in mind. The first is that though a li, the land-distance 
regularly used, is conventionally given as one-fifth or one-sixth of an 
English statute mile, as with other measurements of this type, oriental and 
western, a time factor closely related to a day's journey is not wholly 
absent. A li over mountain-territory may apparently be not much more 
than half that on normal terrain.” Secondly, Hsüan-Tsang regularly 
describes a kingdom and its capital city, presumably of a local Hephthalite 
ruler, by the same place-name, and the value of the larger measurement 
is usually difficult to assess. For example, of the region of Tashkent (Chi- 
Shih) and Samarkand(Sa-mo-kan) he says that you enter the ‘country of 
Samarkand, 500 li from Tashkent’, and ‘the country of Samarkand?’ is said 
to be *1,600 or 1,700 li in extent, and its capital 20 li in extent’. Of Kapisa 
he says ‘This country is 4,000 li in extent . . . the capital of the country 
is 10 li or so in circuit’, and so on. 

'The identifications themselves within the regions covered by Alexander 


” For I-Ching's pilgrimage see the translation by E. Chavannes, Les Religieux 
Eminents (Mémoire composé à l'époque de la Grande Dynastie Tang par I-Tsing) (Paris, 
1894). 

D For Hui-ch'ao, of whom only a fragment survives, see the translation (with 
following Chinese text) by W. Fuchs, SB, Berl, Akad. 1935, 426-57. The Arab con- 
quests of Turkestan and Transoxiana are more evident in Hui-Ch'ao's narrative 
than in that of his predecessors, when the conquests were still in progress. 

4 For Wu-K'ung see the translation by Levi and Chavannes, JA (1895), 341-84, 
‘L’Itinéraire d° Ou-K'ong'. On his visit to Kashmir see A. Stein, SB, Wien. Akad. 
1896 (135)(7). 

5 See esp. Cunningham, GAI 571 ff.; Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, i. 15 
n. 10; Smith, in Watters, op. cit. 32 n. 2. 
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up to his entry into ‘India’ are in some cases very uncertain, others reason- 
ably certain on either geographical or linguistic grounds or both. In the 
appended list I follow the sequence of the narrative of Hsüan-Tsang's 
return journey, that is to say starting from Balkh and moving south-cast as 
far as Jalalabad. 


I. Fo-ho-lo = Balkh: Hsüan-Tsang, Beal, i. 43; Watters, i. 108 f., who says 
it represents not Balkh itself, but Bokhara including Balkh or the region 
between Kundüz and Balkh (‘These transcriptions (Fo-lo-ho and Fo-ko-lo) 
seem to require an original like Bokhar or Bokhara, the name of the 
country which included Balkh. The Fo-ho or Balkh of our pilgrim was 
evidently not very far west from Huo (Kundüz)'; Hui-ch'ao, p. 449 (Fu-ti- 
Ya); Life, pp. 48 f. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, ii. 100, cf. ibid. i. 93 
n. 241, gives other Chinese names by which Balkh was known: Ban-li, 
Ban-le-i-ho, Ba-li-ho. 

2. Fan-Yen-na = Bámiyün: Hsüan-Tsang, p. 49; Watters, i. 114-22; Hui- 
ch'ao, pp. 448-9 (not transliterated); on pp. 115-16 Watters says that 
Hsüan-Tsang was the first to use this transliteration, and gives other 
versions (Fan-Yen, Wang), ‘each representing a sound like Bam-yan’. On 
Bretschneider’s map, i. 96, Bàmiyàn appears as Ba-Mou. 

3. Kia-Pi-Shi(h) = Kapisa: Hstian-T’sang, pp. 54-68; Life pp. 541ff; 
Watters, p. 123, who says ‘The country here designated as Ka-Pi-Shih does 
not seem to have been known to the Chinese generally by that name. We 
find the Ka-pi-Shih of our author, however, in some later books to denote a 
country said to be Kipin [see no. 4, below]. In some older books the 
country is called Ka-pi-Shih.’ Similarly, A. V. Williams Jackson in CHI i. 
332 n. 4 says, ‘Capisa is the Kia-pi-shi of Hiuen-Tsiang and the Ki-pin of 
other Chinese texts.’ 

4. Ki-pin = Kophen = Kabul; Fa-hsien (c. Ap 400; cf. Beal, i. p. xi), ibid. p. 
xxvii and p. c (Sung-Yun, AD 518; cf. p. xv); not in Hsüan-Tsang (cf. 
Smith, in Watters, ii. 342: 'The city of Kabul, which is 85 miles distant 
from Ghazni, is never mentioned by the pilgrim, and perhaps was not 
important in his time’), Cunningham, p. 34, makes the equation Ho-pi- 
an = Kophen = Kabul. Groot, ii. 86 ff., (Ke-pin), discusses the location and 
extent of the realm of Ke-pin, assuming that it is identical with Kia-Pi-Shi. 
Watters, i. 259, says, ‘In many Chinese treatises Ka-pin is a geographical 
term of vague and varying extension, and not the designation of a particu- 
lar country. It is applied in different works to Kapis, Nagar, Gandhara, 
Udyana, and Kashmir.’ Bretschneider's map, which is of the fourteenth 


‘© [n referring to Hsüan-Tsang I have given only the references to Beal’s trans- 
lation, as being the most accessible (though not the most accurate), and to that of 
Watters as containing a full commentary, referring to these authorities simply by 
name. For the narrative of Hui-ch'ao see above, n. 13. 
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century, and shows varieties of names from those with which we are 
dealing, has K’o-Bu-Li where Ki-pin might be expected, and Bretschneider 
adds (ii, 67) that A. Rémusat, in his Extension de l'Empire chinois (1825 ? 
[non vidi]) thought that Ki-pin was Kandahar, which seems too far south to 
be at all likely. Chavannes, BEFEO 3 (1903), 415 n. 8, shows quite clearly 
that the designation Ki-pin applied at different times to Kapisa, and to 
Kashmir. In the Han and Sui dynasties it meant Kashmir, and it was not 
applied to Kapisa until the T'ang dynasty, i.e. the period the beginning of 
which fell at the time of Hsüan-Tsang's travels. The identity with Kabul 
can therefore only be accepted if Kapisa-Begrám and Kabul are supposed to 
have been roughly identified. 

5. Lan-po = Laghmàn (Lamghan, Skt. Lampaka); Hsüan-Tsang, pp. 90-1; 
Hui-ch'ao, p. 447. 

6. Hi-Lo = Ha(i)dda; Beal, i. p. xxxiv (Fa-hsien); Hsüan-Tsang, p. 95 (with 
discussion of term *Begráàm', here used of the mounds of Hidda). 

7. Ho-si-na = Ghazna; Hsüan-Tsang, ii. 283. For Hsüan-Tsang Ho-si-na is 
the capital of Tsu-ku-Cha (Tsauku-ta), which Cunningham (p. 40) takes 
to be the district of Arachosia. A secondary capital, Ho-sa-la, is mentioned 
by Hstian-T'sang ibid., and no location has been associated with it. It could 
well be the region south of Ghazna dominated by Kalat-i-Ghilzai. 
Cunningham, ibid., takes the second capital to be *Guzar or Guzaristan’ on 
the Helmund (the Lo-yo-yin-tu); this is perhaps Uruzghàn, in the 
southern part of the Hazàárajat, where two rock-cut Bactrian inscriptions 
of the Hephthalite period or later have been found (see Archaeology in 
Afghanistan, 243-4, with illustrations; Ball 1221; they seem to belong to 
the Turki-Shahi period). Watters, ii. 265, prefers Ho-si-na to be Zabul, 
near Ghazna. 

8. U-pi-na = (H)Opiàn; Hsüan-Tsang, ii. 285, where it is the capital of 
Parsuthana or Vardasthàna, in the region of Charikar. Hsüan-Tsang went 
from U-pi-na over the Hindu Kush, probably by the Khawak pass: the 
mountain pass is called Po-lo-se-na, which could be any pass, but since he 
dropped down to Andarab (see no. 9), the Khawak, though circuitous (see 
above, p. 158, n. 103), is the most likely route. 

9. An-ta-lo-po = Andaràáb; Hsüan-Tsang, ii. 286. The identification is 
generally accepted. 


The reader must assess for himself the value of these identifications. 
Those in the valley of the Kabul river (5, 6) are more precise than those 
of the area of the Hindu Kush, for in the former area the identification is 
rather of individual sites, whereas in the latter regions principalities and 
capital cities with uncertain boundaries render the locations vague. The 
uncertainty as to changes in linguistic equations at different periods at all 
events counsels caution in the use of identifications. 
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Explanation of names on map: 
(1) Alexander-foundations are marked in bold capitals, with their 

modern name only, preceded by a figure corresponding to that in the list above: 1, HERAT 
(2) Other ancient locations discussed in the text and not 

identified as Alexandrias are printed in bold italics: Taxila 
(3) Buddhist, Arab, Persian and other post-antique names are in plain type: Ghazna. 
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Explanation of Symbols and Conventions 


* attested in text; each dot represents a separate attestation 

(*) not directly attested, but the identity can be assumed with reasonable 
certainty 

[e] attestations suggested as possible candidates for the missing items in the 
A-list, either because they occur in derived lists or because of arguments 
developed in Chapter 1. 

*(?) uncertain attestations 

?(16)* possible identification with number in brackets 

**[48 only] in all cases the text has Adcédvdpeca ¿mi [Topo 


Notes 


I. The numbers in Stephanus' column indicate the ordinal number of the 
item in his list of Alexandrias. 

2. s.v. Yüküt, (r) and (2) refer respectively to the Mu'jam and the 
Mushtarik 

3. In the ‘Iranian Tradition’ I have not distinguished between instances in 
which the name is entered (as by Yàküt s.v. Herat) in its Arabic or its 
Greek form. 
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43. A. mapa Swpravois 
44. A. Emi Tavatóos 
[45. Ortospana] 
[46. Prophthasia] 
47. Nikaia (1) 
Nikaia (2) 
Rophos (?) 
Sod = Samarkand 
Kush = Balkh 


Margenikos = Merv 
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ADDENDA 


p. 49 n. 6: For aspects of the deeds of Alexander in Sassanian pehlevi texts 
(other than the Romance) see J. Wiescehófer, Achaemenid History, viii, ed. 
H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg, A, Kuhrt, M. C. Root (Leiden, 1994), 389-97. 


p. 80 n. 7: The fullest account of the Persian Royal Road is now that of 
D. F. Graf, "The Persian Royal Road System', in Achaemenid History, 
167-89. For the northern (Armenian) and some southern parts of the 
road Ronald Syme's posthumous work, Anatolica, ed. A. Birley (Oxford, 
1995; written largely during the r939-45 war) ch. r, should be 
consulted. 


p. 197 n. 5: I owe to Dr. D. M. Bain reference to a passage in the 
Cyranides (?ii AD) (ed. D. Kaimakis, Beiträge z. Klass. Philol. 76 (1976) 16. 
35ff. (4 8 6, Mély)). The narrator, one Harpocration, writes to his 
daughter regarding a journey he had made in Babylonia: 

ó8ouropías poi twos yevopévys nepi tiv Baßvàwviav xópav, méds goriv mis 
éxeice XeAevukeía. kaAovuuévg. "laropías ékeifev amjpov. Hyeis SÈ và mepi ris 
TóÀeos éxetvgs ds éetvos waxpdt Aóyan, où xpeíav &youev dvaypádew, iva pù 
det èv trois mpooystors évaoxyoAcópeÜa: pws éri TÒ mpoke(uevov Tob axomob 
eravehOwpev, "Eri 86 kal. GdAnv ¿$m Ocdoacba: móXw mpd Sexaenta THs 
AXeAevk(as oyowiav Tv AAé£avOpos ó ræv Mak«e8óvov Baorreds troorpédwr 
xaréorpepe kaè exricev érépav XeAevkeíav bad Ilepoóv Keyevynv œs etvar 
mepooyery. raderar 8e npor AreEdvipeca ý npós BafluAóva. 

Such delusive and confused statements illustrate once more the virtual 
impossibility of deciding positively whether or not the Seleucids named 
cities after Alexander. One can only say that there is as yet no trustworthy 
evidence that they did so. 


p. 222 n. 40: The Itinerarium Alexandri. Raffaella Tabacco, Per una nuova 
edizione critica delP Itinerarium Alexandri (Bologna, 1992), contains a criti- 
cal introduction, text, translation, bibliography, and notes of chs. 1-11 
and 12-23. The editor does not express an opinion about the authorship 
of the work, or about the passage under discussion in this note. 


I GENERAL INDEX 


In this index only significant references to persons and places have been 
entered, since many occur repeatedly in general narrative contexts and the 
reader would not be helped by looking up every reference to ‘Alexander’ 
or ‘Alexandria’, ‘Stephanus’ or ‘the Alexander-Romance’, ‘Pliny’ or ‘Strabo’. 
In such cases I have chosen a few key discussions, and added ‘passim’. Full 
references to classical and oriental sources are given in Indexes IIa and b. 

Names given in the text in Greek are transliterated here in Roman 
characters and are not repeated in Index IV, the Index of Greek Words. 
For Muslim personal names I have used the conventional European style, 
mostly without the article, while for Arabic-Persian place-names I have 


used the most familiar form. 


Ab-Ubullah 169n. 121 
see also Apologou 
Abü-Zayd al-Hasan al-Siráfi 63 
Achaemenid fortresses, settlements etc. 
I45n.75 
Ada, Queen 28 
Adrasteia 129 n.49 
Aelius Dius 8 
Aetos 25n.54 
Agatharchides, of Cnidos 62, 87 
Agathe 129n.49 
Agatheia 129n.49 
Agathoussa I29n.49 
‘Agrippa’ projection of 96 n. 40 
Ai Khanüm 104 
possible identity with A. in Oxiana 
154-6 
Akanthos, tombs at 184 
Ak Robat (r.) 158 
Akritic ballads 210 
Alabanda-Antiocheia 33-4 
date of metonomasy 42 
Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria 15 
Alexander, King, *the Great": 
Ktistes in Ptolemaic cult r4, 42 
variations in numbers of cities 
founded by him 58 
policy in establishing cities 172-3 
duókupos 173, 198 


bestowal of eponymous name for 
cities 173 
aims, development of trade, 
communications, etc. 174 ff. 
preservation of Achaemenian system 
of administration 180-1 
synoecisms I85-7 
traditions of death 209 n. 8 
tomb of 18 ff. 
consequences of death 193 ff. 
fictional correspondence with 
Aristotle 47n. 1 
attitude to Persians and Greeks | 180 ff. 
Alexander Polyhistor 4, 6 
Alexander-Romance, analysis of: 
Ch. 1 (Alexander-foundations) 
passim 
Ch. 2 (oriental versions and 
traditions) passim 
App. 2 (detailed history and typology 
of constituent parts of Greek text; 
Alexandrian topography; 
manuscripts, papyrus-fragments, 
etc.) passim 
see also Julius Valerius; Itinerarium 
Alexandri Magni ; Last Days and 
Testament of Alexander 
Alexander's Last Days, see Last Days and 
Testament of Alexander 
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Alexandreschata 153n.94 
“see also Alexandria Eschate 
Alexandri Oppidum 95, 132, 142-3 
Alexandria in Arachosia 132-140, 
165 
see also Kandahar 
Alexandria in Aria(na) roo ff. 
see also Herat 
Alexandria of Babylon 32 
see also Seleukeia on the Hedyphon 
Alexandria near Bactra 153, 154n.96 
Alexandria by the Black Gulf; 
(? = Alexandropolis) 26, 166 
Alexandria in Caria 28 
Alexandria in Carmania 30, 167 
Alexandria in Cilicia, see Alexandria by 
Issos; Alexandria (S)cabiosa 
Alexandria in Cyprus 27 & n. 56, 43 
Alexandria in Cyrenaica 27-8, 43 
Alexandria in Egypt 3, 65 
foundation and description of, see 
Alexander-Romance 
Alexandria Eschate (Alexandreschata) 
38, 67, 151-3, 156 
see also Khojend 
Alexandria on the Granikos 23 
Alexandria by Issos 20 ff. 
see also Alexandria (S)cabiosa 
Alexandria in Macedonia or Thrace 
26, 29 
Alexandria in Makarene 166 & n. 116, 
167 
Alexandria in Margiane(?) 31 
see also Antiocheia in Margiane; 
Merv-Shahijan 
Alexandria of Mesopotamia 33 
see also Antiocheia in Mygdonia 
Alexandria on Mt. Latmos 28, 33-4 
see also Alabanda-Antiocheia 
Alexandria in Opiane 148-150 
see also (H)Opian 
Alexandria in Paropamisadai 140-151 
see also Alexandria in Opiane 
Alexandria ad Persas 31 
see also Antiocheia of Persis 
Alexandria-Rambakia 27, 71, 164-5 
Alexandria in Sakastane 125 ff., 
137n.64, r38n.66 
see also Alexandropolis in Sakastene 
Alexandria (S)cabiosa (KaB:aads, etc.) 
21-3 
Alexandria in Scythia 21n.43, 
151n.90, 1530.94 


General Index 


Alexandria-Spasinou Charax 72, 
168-9 
Alexandria of Susa 33 
see also Seleukeia on the Eulaios 
Alexandria on Tigris 32, 168 
see also Seleukeia-on- Tigris 
Alexandria Troas 3, 24 
Alexandria by Xanthos 24-5, 43 
embassy of Kytenians to 25n. 53 
Ptolemaic possession of 25 
Alexandrias and Alexandrians of 
the East, their absence from 
documentation 196 
Alexandro(u)polis, 3 or 4 cities 
so-called 29-30 
Alexandro(u)polis, *Metropolis of 
Arachosia 92, 132-40 
see also Alexandria in Arachosia 
Alexandro(u)polis in Sakastane 9r, 
138n.66 
see also Alexandria in Sakastane 
Alinda 28 
supposed coin of 28n. 58 
Alinghar (r.) 146n. 79 
Alishang (r.) r46n. 79 
Ammianus Marcellinus 17-8 
description of Alexandria in Egypt 
94-5, 100, 142 & n. 7T 
description of Ortospana 199 
Ammon 1I3n.2 
Amyntas, bematist 79, 90n. 27 
Anagraphai (Zra6poí) 79, 82n. 3, 86 
Anjuman(pass) 158 
An-ta-lo-po (Andarab) 231, 234 (9) 
Antiocheia of Caria 34 
see also Pythopolis 
Antiocheia in Margiane(?) 3, 31, 91, 
116-8 
see also Alexandria in Margiane 
Antiocheia in Mygdonia (Nisibis) 3, 33 
see also Alexandria of Mesopotamia 
Antiocheia on Orontes: 
Acta of 9 
called GcoóroAus 9n. 16 
Antiocheia of Persis 31 
Antiocheia in Scythia 33 
see also Alexandria in Scythia 
Antiochus Uf 24, 25n. 53 
Antiochus Epiphanes 168 
Aornos, Rock of 160 
Apollo Didymaean, Oracle of 36-7 
Apollodorus of Artemita (FGrH 779) 
87, 199 


General Index 


Apollonius of Rhodes ro 
Foundation-poems by 44-5, 214 
Apologou 169n. 121, 180 
Appian 24 
list of Seleucid foundations in 36-9 
ar-Rhukhkhaj r33n. 54, 149n. 86 
Arab itineraries 52 ff., passim 
Arabios (r.) 71, 163 
Arachosia (r.) ror 
see also Arghandab 
Arachosiorum oppidum 133-40 
see also Alexandria in Arachosia 
Arachotoi 133-40 
see also Alexandria in Arachosia 
Archelaos, bematist 79 
Archelaos of Kappadokia 79n. 6 
Archias r68 
Ardashir, as founder of cities 57 
Arghandab 122, 133, 137 
Aria(na) (Harev, Hryw) 109 ff passim 
Ariaspe 142n. 71 
Arigaion 69 
destroyed by inhabitants 159 
repopulation of 187 
Aristopatra, mother of Craterus 224-5 
Aristotle: 
correspondence with Alexander 
49n.2, 62-3 
Politics 188 & n. 29 
Arius (r.) r12 
see also Hari-Rüd 
Armabil 165 
see also Las Bela 
Armenian version of Romance 21 n.44, 
210 
survival of Alexander-foundations in 
59 
Arsinoe Ciliciae 25 n. 54 
Artacabene 110 
Artacoana (Artakauan) 66, 91 
location 110, 113-15 
name-form rr4n.2rT 
see also Alexandria in Aria(na) 
Artemidorus, of Ephesus 87, 93 
Asoka 83n.13, 135 
rock-edict of, at Kandahar r35-6 
Astarabad TIT, n. 15 
Astynomos, bematist(?) 80 
Athymbra-Nysa 34n. 76 
Augustals 13, 15 
Athenaeus 38 n. 79 
Athens 196 
Aurelian, Emperor: 
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his extension of area of Rome 
9n. 14, 222 

Alexandria in Egypt in reign of 
18 Nn. 37 


Babar rr9, 177 
Babylon 167 
Bactria, alleged foundations in 153 
Baiton, bematist 79-80, 84, 90 & 
n.27 
Bala Hissar (Kabul) r43n. 73 
Balkh (Bactra-Zariaspa) 67, 176 
Balkh (r.) 143, 158 
Bàmiyàn rr8if, 142-3 
Bampur 167 
Bampur (r.) 167 
Ban-li/Ban-le-i-ho/Ba-li-ho, see Fo-ho-lo 
Banjaway I33n.54 
Barda 137 
Bardas 59n.32 
Barid (postal-route) To4 
Barygaza 162m. 111 
Bazire 160 
Beal, S. App. 3, passim 
Begram-Kapisa 104, 143 
excavations and identification with 
Kapisa 146-8 
site of Burg al-Abdullah 150n.88 
bematists, Alexander’s 78-86, 115, 
132-3 
Ptolemaic 81n. 10 
Seleucid 82-3 & n. 10 
see also anagraphai 
Bokhárà 152 
Emir of 117n.25, 177 
Bolan (pass) 122 
Bombay 166n. 115 
Book of Jubilees 12 
Bucephala 70, 161 ff. 
location 161 &n. r1T 
Buddhist Pilgrimages to Central Asia 
App. 3, passim 
Burg al-Abdullah, see Begrám-Kapisa 
Bushire peninsula 31 n.68 
Bust 127 


Callimachus 5, 10 
*Callisthenes', Greek B-text of 
Alexander-Romance attributed to 
206 
Cartana (Carsana): 
supposed merging with Begrám 
I49n.87 
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supposed identity with Bamiyan 

r50n. 88 

Caspian-Gates 29, 84-5, 106 

Caspian Sea 82f., passim 

Charax 123 n.35 

Charikar 146, 148 

Charis, supposed Seleucid foundation 
35n. 79, 129 

Charikar 146, 148, 172 

Charsadda-Peukelaotis 173 

Charzui 177 

Chavannes, E., on Chinese pilgrims 
228 

Chinese pilgrimages to Indus and 
Kabul valleys App. 3, passim 

Choliambic verse in Romance 218 ff. 

Chorienes, Rock of 111n.153 

Christodoros, of Koptos 8 

chronicles, local (JTárpio, Xpoviá, 
Acta) 6f. 

cities, abandoned 78n. 4, 98 

Cleomenes, of Naucratis 175 

Cleopatra (? = Zenobia) 8n. r4 

Cleopatra VII, role in later Alexandrian 
traditions 18 

Cleopatra, half-sister of Alexander the 
Great 226 

coin-hoards, coins 90n. 26, t18n. 26, 
144 n. 73, 148, 155, n. 99 

Conciliar lists, Nikaia I and Chalcedon 
34 n. 76, 201 & n. 16 

*Consolations of the Philosophers', see 
*Lamentations for Alexander 

Cosmas Indicopleustes r2, 62 

Cultivation-changes ros 

Cyropolis 67, 152 

Cyrus (r.) 83 


Dahan i-Ghulman, excavations at 127 

Damghün 107-8 

Darra Yusuf (r.) 143, 158 

Delphic Maxims 155n.99 

Demetrias 196 

Demetrius, King of Bactria 154 

Demodamas 33 

Denkard 49 

Dhü'l Qarnein 51 ff. 

Dilaram 124n.40 

al-Dinawari 50, 54 & n. 23, 57 

Diogenianos 5n.5 

Diognetos, bematist 79 

Dionysius (? = Isidore of Charax), 
identity of 88 f. 


General Index 


Dionysos, procession of, in Alexandria 
42 
Dioscourides, Island of 62-4 
Division of the Earth (Ziapepiopós Ps) 
II-2, I9 
Djam, minaret of r19n.29 
Drakon (canal in Alexandria) 
215n.21 
Drangiana 123 
name and location 124 
see also Zarangiane 


Ecbatana 167 
Elamite cuneiform inscription, at 
Kandahar 136 
Elamite cylinder, acquired at Herat 
I13n.20 
Elymaia 32 
see also Seleukeia on the Hedyphon 
Epistola Alexandri 79 n.6, 217n.28 
Eratosthenes: 
Geography 80ff., 83 & n. 14 
stade used by 76n.2 
‘Seals’ of 83 
on location of Arachotoi, Massagetai 
83 ff. 
distance from Caspian Gates to 
Hekatompylos 106-8 
supposed location of Arachosia on 
Oxus r39n.66 
measurements for India 78 n. 5, 
160 
use by later geographers 95 
Ethiopic Alexander-Romance, Alexander- 
foundations in 58 
Eukarpia, in Phrygia tT29n. 49 
Eulaios (r.) 167, 168 & n. r20 
see also Scleukeia on the Eulaios 
Eumenes, of Cardia 183, 184n. 19, 
193 
Euporia, in Macedonia 129n.49 
Eurylochus 215 
Eutychius (Sa‘id b. al-Batriq) 50-1, 57 
Excerpta Latina Barbari 10ff., 14, 46, 
Ch.t passim, App. t(c) 


Fa-hsien, earliest surviving Chinese 
pilgrim-text 228 

Fan-Yen-na (Bamiyan) 233 (2) 

Farah 124, 128, 131 

al-Farghàni 160nn. 106-7 

Farghana 66, 151-2 

Favorinus 28, 22T 


General Index 


Firdawsi 49 

Fo-ho-lo (Balkh) 233 (1) 

Fo-li-shi-sa-tang-na (? = Ortospana) 
2310.11 

Fortunate Isles, see Dioscourides, Island 
of 

foundation-games 67, 160 

foundation (ktiseis)-literature 6, 10 

foundations of Alexander, reasons for 
172-190 


Gandhara 67 
Ganges (r.), Greek knowledge of before 
Megasthenes 224n.6 
Gaugamela, battle of 65 
Gedrosia 167 
Gerasa 118n. 26 
Gharjistan 120 
Ghazna: 
ancient identity of not determinable 
T33-5, 137-140 
position and climate of, in relation to 
Hindu Kush 139n.67 
Ghaznavid, dynasty 119 
Ghorband (r.) 146 
junction with Panjshir (r.) 150 
Ghurian r14n.2I 
Ghürid Kingdom (Ghuristén) 119-20, 
121n.32 
Giriskh r3r 
Golenischev World Chronicle 10ff., 46 
see also World Chronicles 
Greek mercenaries 152 
Greeks, Alexander's attitude to 181 ff. 
Gwadar 164, 167 
Gymnosophists, Alexander's dialogue 
with 212, 223-4 


Hadda (Hidda) 147n. 81 
Haibak 158 
Hajigak (pass) 134, 136 
al-Hamdani, on Sukutrü 63n.43 
Harawaitha (Arachosia) 136 
Harboi (hills) 178 
Harev, see Aria(na) 
Hari-rüd (r.) 31, 118 

see also Arius (r.) 
Haro (range) 164 
Heidelberg-Epitome 226 and n. 56 
Hekatompylos (Shahr-i-Qümis), 

location of 107-9 

Helmund (r.) 105, 127, 131f. 
Hephaestion 69, 71, 72, 167 
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Hephthalite rulers 147 
Heracleia on Latmos 28 
Heracleides, of Alexandria 7, 206 
Herat 57, 86, ror, 111 ff., 124-6 
Herennius Philon 3-7 
Hermeias, of Hermoupolis(?) 8 
Heron, of Alexandria 83n. 13 
Hi-Lo (Hadda) 234 (6) 
Hieronymus, of Cardia 193 
Hindu Kush (range): 
Alexander's aborted route over, 
northwards rr8ff. 
eventual route northwards and 
return route southwards 157 ff. 
Strabo's 'shorter' routes over 157-8 
passes over 157-9 & nn. 102-3 
Hingol (r.) 165 
Hipparchus, of Nikaia 81 n. 10 
Hippolytus [St] r2, 217n.28 
Hippostratos, King 162n. TIT 
Hissar (range) 176-7 . 
Hodometers, use and construction of 
83n. 13 
(H)Opian 148-9 
see also Alexandria of the 
Parapomisadai 
Horapollon 8 
Ho-si-na (Ghazna) 234 (7) 
Hormüz 30, 180 
Hryw, see Aria(na) 
Hsüan-Tsang: 
travels of 149n.88, 158 
varieties of name-form 227 
reliability of 229, App. 3 passim 
Life, by Hui-Li 229-30 and n. 8 
Hudüd al‘Glam 52n. 16, 56n.27, 100, 
n.46, 127n.45, 128n.46, 177 
Hui-ch'ao, pilgrimage of 232 
Hui-Li, see Hsüan-Tsang, Life 
Hyderabad 163 
Hyrcania 109n. 12 


Ibn Abi 'Ugaib'a Son.9 

Ibn al-Fagih al-Hamadani, source of 
Yüküt 56, 571.29 

Ibn al-Moqaffa', transmitter of 
Arabic-Persian Alexandria-lists 
56n.28 

Ibn Qutayba 50n.9 

I-Ching, pilgrimage of 232, App. 3 

Ichthyophagi 165 

Idrieus 174 

Ikaros (FailakaYisland) 180 & n. 13 
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Indus (r.): 
city built at junction with Akesines 
(r.) 70 
Lower, foundations on 163-4 
change of course (AD 1758) 163 
inscription, with fragment of Romance 
217n.28 
Iranian tradition of Romance Ch. 2 
passim 
Isbahan 57 
Isidore of Charax 80, 86-92 136 ft. 
Iskandarnama, by Nizümi 49 
Iskandariya al-qaswà, see Alexandria 
Eschate 
Isocrates 174 
Isonoe(?) 130n.49 
Itinerarium Alexandri Magni 221 & n.41 


Jahiz 56n. 35 
Jalalabad 159 
Jalalpur 161 
Jarwin 144n. 73 
Jason of Nysa (or Argos) 7 
Jaxartes (Syr Darya)(r.} 151-2 
Jeremiah, alleged burial in Egypt 19 
Jhelum (Hydaspes)(r.) 161 
Jhelum (town) 161 
Juba, King (of Mauretania) 89 
source of Pliny 93, 168-9 
Julien, S. App. 3 passim 
Julius Honorius 29 
Julius Valerius: 
translator/adapter of a-text of Greek 
Romance 9n. 14, 23 ff, 208n. 6, 
210n.9, 220, 221-2 
probable author of Itinerarium 
Alexandri Magni 221 
Jurwas(h) 144 n. 73 


Kaboura 143 & n. 73 
see also Ortospana 
Kabul (city): 
supposed identification with 
Kaboura-Ortospana 143 
coin hoard at Chaman-i-Houzouri 
I44n. 73 
identification with Kophen 144 & 
n. 74 
identification with Nikaia I 146n 79 
Kabul (Kophen) (r.) 145 
Kafiristán (range) 146n. 79, 159, 230 
Kalat (Baluchistan) 166, 179 
Kalàt-i-Ghilzai 134-5 


. General Index 


Kalat-i-Nadir r10n.15 
Kalliena 162n. 111 
Kallinikos, Gaios 8n. 14 
Kallixeinos, of Rhodes 36 
Kambali r64n. r14 
Kandahar 101, 104 
climatic conditions 122 & n. 33, 133 
Kandahar (other homonymous 
localities) 133 
Kanishka, King 230 
Kapisa, see Begràm 
Kapisa, nr. Kandahar 147n.82 
Kapisanaki-Kapisa 147 
Kapisene 147 
Karachi 163n. 112 
Karkh Maisan (Naisan) 169 
al-Khadir (Khidr) 52, 47n.4 
Khawak (pass) 157 & n. 103 
Khidr(al-Khadir), see al-Khadir 
Khojak (pass). 178 
Khojend (Leninabad) 151-3 
its pomegranates 177 
Khorasan 52, Chs. 4-5 passim 
Khumdàn 6rn.37 
al-Khuwarizmi, adapter of Cl. Ptolemy 
IOO-I, 133 
Khüzistàn 102 
Ki-pin (? = Kophen, Kabul, Kandahar) 
233 (4) 
Kia-Pi-Shi(h) (Kapisa) 233 (3) 
Kineas, founder of Hellenistic city at AY 
Khanüm 155-6 
Kirthar (range) 164 
Klazomenai, festival of Prophthasia at 
130 
see also Prophthasia 
Klearchos, the Peripatetic at Ai 
Khanüm r55 and n. 99 
Kith-i-Baba (range) 141 
Kokala 164n. 114 
Kokcha (r.) 154 
Konope, Aetolian city, metonomasy of 
45n.89 
Kophen (city?) 143, 144 
Kophen (Kabul) (r.) 68, 144, 145 
Koprates (r.) (Karün) 167 
Kori (Creek), Rann of Katch 163 
Kossaians 167 
Krateros, as builder of cities for 
Alexander 69-71 
march from Sijistan to Carmania 


167, 179 
fictitious(?) letter to mother 224-6 


General Index 


death 225 

Ktiseis-literature, see foundation- 
literature 

Kuhistan( of Kabul) 142, 150 

Kunar (Choaspes) (r.) 69, 145, 159 

Kundüz 154 

Kushan (pass) 157-8 

Kushan (place), see Kussan 

Kushan (rulers) 143, 147 

Kussan ri4n.2T 

Kyreschata, see Cyropolis 

Kytenion, kinship to Xanthos and 
Ptolemies 45 


Laghman 146, 159, 230, 231 n. I0, 
234 (5) 
see also Lan-po 
‘Lamentations for Alexander’ 
(‘Consolations of the 
Philosophers’) 47, 49, 509.9 
Lan-po (Laghman, Skt. Lampaka) 234 
(5) 
Laodicea ad Libanum 23 
see also Alexandria Scabiosa 
Las Bela 71, 164 & n. 114 
position on route from Bombay to 
Kandahar 165 
Lashkari Bazür 131 
Last Days and Testament of Alexander 
14, 41, 213 
Lataband (pass) 159 
League of Corinth 183, 194 
Leonnatus 165-6nn. 115-6 
Letter of Tansar 49 
Letters in Romance 216 ff. 
Li, Chinese measurement of distance 
232 
Liber de Urbibus Alexandri, hypothetical 
political pamphlet 41 ff., Ch. 1 
passim 
Lowarai (pass) 69 
Lo-yo-yin-tu (? = Helmund) (r.) 234 
Lugar (r.) 139n.67 
Lysimachus, diadoch 199n. 1T 


Macedonian forces, hostility to Greeks 
194 

McGregor, C. M. IrIn.Is 

Magnesia on Maeander 31, 32 

Maimana 118-20, passim 

‘Makedonia’ as ‘city’ 51n. 10 

Makran, see Mukrán 

Malakand (pass) 159 
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Malalas 8-9, 21 
Malan (Ras) 166n. 116 
Mandal (Shawal) (pass) 159 
Mandawara 146n.79 
Mandeville's Travels, general similarity 
with tradition of Alexander- 
Romance 211 
Marakanda-Samarkand 66, 152-3 
Marcianus of Herakleia 4n.2 
Marinos of Tyre, his sources 97-8 & 
n.42, IOI 
Marmor Parium 153 
Massaga 160 
Masson, Charles 122 nn. 33-4, 
148n.85, 189 
al-Mas'üdi 63n. 43, ror (quotes 
Marinos of Tyre) 
Maurice, Emperor 60 
Mauryas r6ir 
Maxates (r.) 166 
measurements, Greek, linear, 
variations in, ‘rounded off figures 
76-7 
see also schoinoi; stades 
Megasthenes 85n.15, 160 
knowledge of Ganges 225 
Melanthius 215 
Memphis 67 
Menander, King, supposed birthplace of 
150-1 
Menippos of Samos 5n 5 
Merv-Shahijan 31, 52, 57 
see also Antiocheia in Margiane 
Merv-i-Rüd (Bàlà Murghab) 3r 
Mesene 169 & n. 121 
metonomasies: 
Seleucid, alleged 3, 35, 87 
Ptolemaic 46 
see also Prophthasia; Yàküt 
Miani-Hor r65n. 115 
Min 137 
Mints, eastern Seleucid 197 
Mir-Zaka coin-hoard 90n. 26 
Mongol invasions, effect of 104 
Mor (range) 164 
Mubashshir b. Fátik, author of Akhbar 
Iskandar 47-8nn. 1-2 
Mirjam al-Buldan, of Yàküt 53 
Mukrün (Makrün) r66n. 116 
Murghab (r.) 31, 117n.25, 120 
Mushtarik, of Yakat 53 
Mousikanos 71 
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Nad Ali (Zaranj) 1270.46 
Nautaka 58 
Nearchus 163, 183 
‘Nechepso and Petosiris’, astrological 
treatise of 218 
Nectanebos-cycle of stories 13 
Neoptolemos 26n. 54 
Nikaia: 
(1) near Kabul river? 68 
supposed identification with Kabul 
144n. 74 
uncertain location. 145-6 
(2) on Jhelum (Hydaspes) 70, 161 
Nisibis, see Antiocheia of Mygdonia 
Nizami 49 
Nysa 34 & n. 76 


Obeh 120 

O'Donovan, E, r17n.25 

Ohind (? = Attock) 160 
see also Wayhind 

Olympias 211-2 

Ophradus (r.) 128 and n. 47 

Opiai 148n. 84 

Opian ((H)Opian) 148-9, 234 (8) 
see also Alexandria in Opiane 

Opis 167 

Ora 160 

Oreitai 71, 164 

Oros 4 

Ortospana 86, 120, 121n.32 
location of 141-2 
Kaboura-Ortospana 143-4 & n. 73, 

158 
Oxus (Amt Darya) (r.) 154-6 
Oxus, dedication to river-god Oxus 
156 and n. ror 


Paghman (range) 231n. 10 
Palakenti 91, 137 
Palamedes 156n. ror 
Palladius, Bishop of Helenopolis 223-5 
&n.49 
Pallacopas (canal) 168 
Pan-Ku, Han Shu of 126n.43 
Panjshir (r.) 146 
junction with Ghorband (r.) 148 
Paraitakene, boundaries of 137n.64 
see also Sakastane 
Paropamisadai (Hindu Kush range) 
140 ff. 
Parthian Survey, see Isidore of Charax 
Pasargadai 167 
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Paschal Chronicle 10 ff, 44, 45 
see also World Chronicles 
Pasikrates, of Soloi 27n. 56 
Passes of Hindu Kush 157-8 
Patala 71 
Pataliputra 160, 162 
Patria-literature 6, 8-9 
Patrokles, Seleucid commander 86 
Peithon 71, 193 
Pendzhikent 176n.4 
Perdiccas 69, 193, 213, 225-6 
Periplus of the Red Sea 169-70n.121 
Persepolis 167 
Persians, Alexander’s attitude to 
181-2 
Personifications, abstract, as city- 
names r29f. 
Peshawar 159 
Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, 
martyrdom of 15 & n. 34 
Peukelaotis 68, 100 
Philippos (satrap) 70 
Philon, Herennius, see Herennius 
Philon 
Philon, of Thessaly 193 
Philonidas, of Chersonesos (Crete), 
bematist 78, 80 
Philotas, conspiracy of r23ff. 
Phra, see Prophthasia 
Phrada (OP refs. to personal name) 
I24 n.38 
Phrada-Prophthasia, see Prophthasia 
Pinacography 5-6, 45 n. 88 
Pleistarcheia 28 n. 58 
Pliny the Elder 29, 93-6, Chs. 4-5 
passim 
Plutarch, Life of Alexander and De 
Fortuna Alexandri 130n. 50, 154, 
181, 188, 212 
Polybius 87 
Polytimetos (Sugd) (r.) 176 
Poneropolis 129n. 49 
Porali (r.) 71, 164 
Praxiteles (sculptor) 28 n. 58 
Presbyter Leo 24 
Procession of Dionysos in Alexandria 
36, 42 
see also Kallixeinos 
Progoni, Seleucid cult of 36 
Prophthasia (Phrada, Phra, Farah) 
125-130, 131 Nn. 50, 132, 140 
see also Farah 
Prophthasia (festival at Klazomenai) 
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130 
Protagoras (geographer) 76n. 2 
Provincial Capitals of Erünshalr 49, 55 
Ptolemy I, in Romance 213, 226 
Ptolemy Chennos 6 
Ptolemy, Claudius: 


Geographical Guide 30, 97-101, Chs. 


4-5 passim 
Arabic adaptations of 100-1 
Pura 167 
Pythopolis 34 
see also Nysa 


Q.nd.h.r, cities so named in Arab 
sources 1337.54 
Qaitul ridge tor, 123 ff. 
see also Shahr-i Kuhna; Kandahar 
Qodüma 56, 126, 151 
Quetta r66n. 115, 178 
Qu’ran 51 


Rambakia (? = Las Bela) 71 
see Alexandria-Rambakia 
Ras Malin 166n. 116 
Ravenna Chronicle 13-4 
Ravenna Cosmographer r29n. 47 
Rhakotis 21 
Rhodes: 
Letter to Rhodians 14, 41, 213 & 
n. 16 
alleged Rhodian control of 
Antirrhodos 18 
Apollonius’ poem on Foundation of 
Rhodes 45 
Royal Road, Persian 8on. 7 and add. 


Sa-mo-kan (Samarkand) 232 
Sabzwar(-Shindand) 124 
Salfarid dynasty 126 
Sad b. al-Batrig, see Eutychius 
Sakai 153, 155 
Sakastane 125 ff, 137 n. 64 
boundaries of 138 n. 66 
Samarkand 57, 66, 68 
its apples 172 
Sanà-Rüd (r.) 131 
Sarlang (pass) T50 
Sassanids (Sassanians), frontier with 
Roman Empire 4r 
Satibarzanes, satrap of Aria, resistance 
of rr3£, 127 & n. 32, 140 
satraps, appointment of by Alexander 
184 
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Scabiosa Laodicea 23 
schoinoi 76 & n.2 
Secreta Secretorum 216 
Seleucid foundations 35 ff. 
see also metonomasies 
Seleucid survey of Asia/India 82 
Seleucids, Eastern mints of 197-8 
‘Seleucus-Romance’ 36 ff. 
Seleukeia on the Eulaios 33 
Seleukeia on the Hedyphon (Elymaia) 
32 
Seleukeia-on-Tigris 32 & n. 69, r69n. 
I2I, I95 
Serapeum, of Alexandria (Egypt), 
destruction of II 
Serapeum-harbour, in. Alexandria 
(Egypt) 216 
Serenus, epitomator of Herennius 
Philon 5 
Shahis, Hindu 159n. 105 
Shahnama of Firdawsi 49 
Shahr-i-Ghulghula 141 ff. 
Shahr-i-Qümis 107 ff. 
Shahr-i-Zuhak 143 
Shatt al-Arab (r.) 169 & n. 121 
Shawal (pass), see Mandal 
Shekari defile 231 
Shibar (pass) 118, 158, 231 
Shül 61 n. 37 
Sigal 91 
Sijistàn 123 ff., passim 
Sikandarabad 134n.55 
Simmeas 89n. 25 
Sind, rivers of 163 & n. 112 
Siraf 180 
Sirkh Khotàl 156n. ror 
Sirunka rrrn.rs 
Snowy Mountains (Safid Koh, 
Kafiristàn) 230 
Sogdiana, synoecism of cities in, by 
Hephaistion 153 
return route from 145 
Somniani 165-6n. 115 
Soteira 38 
Soterichos 9 
Spasines 169 
Spasinou Charax 168-9 
Spyridon, St. Bishop of Trimithus 13 
Life of 218ff. 
Stades, various estimates of 76 
Stephanus of Byzantium Ch.r passim 
list of Alexandrias 1-2, 203 
sources 6 ff. 
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see also under the individual 
foundations 
Strabo, textual tradition of 3; see also 
Index lla s.v. 
Suhráb (Ibn Serapion), adapter of Cl. 
Ptolemy roo-r 133 
Sukutrü 62-4 
see also Dioscourides, Island of 
Sultan Sanjar (Merv) 117n.25 
Sung-Yun 228n.3 
survey, Seleucid, see Anagraphai 
Swat 69 
synoecism, see Alexander the Great 
Syriac Alexander-Romance: 
derivation of 48 
survival of some Alexander- 
foundations recorded in 59 
Syriac Version (metrical) of Romance 
220n.37 


Taban 144n. 73 

Tabári 50, 54 & n. 23 

Takht-i-Sangin 156n. 101 

Tambraka 111n.15 

Tanais (r.) (Syr Darya) 66 

Tarnak (r.) 122, 133 

Tashkurgàn (r.) 158 

'l'augast (tribe) 60 

Taxila 159, 160 

Taxiles 68, 160 

Teredon (Diridotes) 168 n. 120 

Termez rsrn.90, I54 

Tetragonis (‘The Square City’) 
rson.88 

Theodore, Bishop of Paphos 219 

Theodore, author of epic on Cleopatra 
vii, r8 n. 38 

Theophanes of Mytilene 83 

Theophilos, patriarch of Alexandria in 
Egypt r1 

Theophilos (chronographer) 8 

Theophylact Simocattes, on founda- 
tions in Central Asia by Alexander 
60-T 

Tigris (r.) 167 

Timosthenes of Rhodes 80 

Tiridates, King of Parthia go 

Tiz 164 

Tralles 34 

Triphyllios, Bishop of Ledra, author of 
Life of St Spyridon 218-20 

Turán 165, n. I15 

Turbat 164n. 114, 167 
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Tis 109n. II 
Tylos (island) 167 


"Umarah b. Zaid, author of Qissat 
al-Iskandar Dhü?l-Qarnein 
48-9n. 1, 57n.29 

Upina, see Opian; Alexandria in Opiane 

Unai (pass) 134 

Urddhasthana, suggested identification 
with Ortospana 143 

Uruzghàn 234, 7 


Varro, M. Terentius: 

Imagines of 12 

?source of Pliny's Geography 94 
Vatatzes, Basileios 110n.15 


Watters, T., see App. 3 passim 
Wayhind, see Ohind 
Welpat 165 
White India 136n. 63 
World Chronicles: 

Alexandrian roff., 19 

see also Ravenna Chronicle; 

Golenischev Chronicle 

Wu-K'ung (Chinese pilgrim), 232 


Xanthos 24-5 

Xenagoras (? = FGrH 240) 80 
Xenokles 82 n 13 

Xenophon, Anabasis of 80 


Yate, A. C. IIID.I5, I 12n. T9 
Yate, C. E. 111n.r5, r12n. I9, 
132n.5 
Yàaküt: 
life and works 52-4 
list of Iskandariyas 55-6 
metonomasy of Alexandrias 59 
on Sukutrá 63 
Alexandrias in India 160 
Yu, A. C. 228,n. 5 


Zadracarta 109 

Zamin Dawár 127 

Zarah, Lake (Hamun, Hilmand) 127 

Zarangiane 124n. 37, 125-6. 

Zaranj (Zranka) 125-7, 135, 
I39n.66 

see also Nàd-Ali; Alexandria in 

Sakastene 

Zenobia 8-9n. 14 

Zoroastrianism r25n.41, 176 
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Agatharchides (GGM, i) 
184, 190-1 (=Diod. iii. 45, 47-8): 
62n.40 
Agrippa, Marcus (Riese, GLM r ff.) 
fr. 28: 96n. 40; 32: 96n.40; 33: 
96n.40 
Aelian, NH 
xvi. 17: 79n. 6 
Alexander-Romance (Ps.-Callisthenes): 
Chs. 1-2, App. t(b ), App. 2 pas- 
sim 
i, 31. 3: 215nn. 20-1; 1. 31. 4: 


215n.25; i. 3T. 10: 222n.42; i. 


32. I2: 215n.225; l. 33. II: 
218n. 31; i. 34. 6: 215n. 22; ii 
8. 1: 222n.41; li. 8. IT: 
I971.5; li. 21. TO-II: 
I79n.12; lil. 3. 6: r62n. 111; 
ill. 3. 5: 224 n. 46; iii, 3. 17: 
217n.28; iii. 3. 35 fin.: T6n. 36 

Ammianus Marcellinus 

xxii. 8. ro (Erat. HIB 79): 95n. 36; 

xxii. 8. 16: 18n. 37; xxiii. 6. 8: 
T8n. 37; xxiii. 6. 49: 95n. 3; 
xxiii. 6. 54-72: 94 n. 3; xxiii. 6. 
59: 95n.37; xxiii. 6. 69: 
95n. 37; xxiii. 6. 70: 94n. 36, 
I42n.71; Xxiii. 6. 71: 129n.48, 
142n. 71; xxiii. 6. 72: 136n.62, 
T42n. 71; xxv. 81: 33n. 73 

Amyntas (FGrH 121): 80n. To 

Fr, 3: 79n.6 
Antoninus, Marc., Imp., Comm. 


viii. 25: I23n.35 
Apollodorus of Artemita (FGrH 779): 
87nn. 17-18 
Apollonius Rhodius 
Kríoeg: 214-15 
Foundation of Alexandria: 214 n. 19 
Appian 

Mithr. 

8: 195n.45; 17, 118: 185n. 19 

Syr. 

29: 24n.52; 57: 38n. 79, 
I29n.49, I51n.90 
Archelaos, King of Cappadocia (FGrH 
123) 
Fi-5: 79n.6 
Aristobulus (FGrH 139) 
F49: 166n. 116 
Aristotle, Pol. 

1329*- 30°; 188n. 29; 1529^ 9: 

189n.29; 1285? 20: 189n.29 
Arrian, Anab. Alex. 

i. 16. 6: 183n. 16; ii. 8: 222n. 47; 
il. ro. 6: 183n. 16; iii-vii passim: 
65-74; iii. 21. I: 124. 37; iii. 
25. I: 109n. II; lii. 25. 4: 
120n.30; iii. 25. 6: 118n.27; 
iii. 25. 7: 121.32; lil. 25 8-iii. 
26. I: 1251.42; iii. 28. I: 
66n. 35 Hi. 28. 2-3: [2O n. 31; 
iii. 28. 4: 69, 71-2n. 31-3, 
124n.37, 132n.52, 139n. 67, 
141; iv. T. 1-3: 66n. 5; iv. I. 
3-4: 15r n. 89; iv. 2. 1-2: 673 
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Arrian, Anab. Alex. (cont.): 

iv. 3. rff: r52n.93; iv. 4. E: 
186n.22; 5-6: 153; iv. 7. I: 
67n.9, 153; iv. 5. 6: 67n. IO; 
iv. 16. 3: 68n. II; iv. 17-8: 
153; iv. I8. 2: 68n. 12-13; iv. 
4-20: 1533 iv. 22. 1: 153; iv. 22. 
4: r08n. 9, 146n. 78; iv. 22. 5: 
68n. 14, 187n.23; iv. 22. 6: 
145n. 76; iv. 22. 7: 68 n. £5; iv. 
23-8: 159n. 104; iv. 24. 6-7: 
69n.17, 187n. 7; iv. 26-7; 
69n. 18; iv. 27. 5-iv. 28. 1: 
69n. T9; iv. 28. 5: 69n.20; v. 
I9. 4: 69n.21, IGI n. 109, 
162n. III; V. 20. 1: 700.22, 
I6rn.ro8, 226n.56; v. 26. 6: 
182n.15; v. 27. 1: 182n. I5; v. 
29. 2-3: 70n.25; 187n.25; v. 
29. 5: 70n.23; Vi. T5. 2: 
71n.26; vi. 15. 4: 179n. 11; vl. 
IS. 5: 1231. 35, 224n. 50; vi. 
IS. 7: ZI n. 28; vi. I5. 4: 
71n.29; vi. 18. 2: 71n.29; vi. 
20. I: 71n.30; Vi. 21. 5: 
721.31, I65n. 115, 178N. 93 vi. 
22. 3: I65n. 115, 166n. 116; vi. 
24. 1: 72n. 32; vi. 27. 3: 
I23n.35, 179n. IT; Vii. 7. 2: 
168n, 120; vii. 10. 6: 108n.9; 
vii. I2. 2: 184n. 17; Vil. 13. 1: 
I30n.49; vii. I7. 3: 124n. 373 
vii, I9. 6: 167n. 119; vil. 21. 7: 
72n.33, 168n. 120, 169n. 121, 
187n. 26; vii. 27. 3: 124n. 37, 
209n.8 

Arrian/Nearchus, Ind. (FGrH 133) 

2. 7:185n. 19; 34: 72n. 32; 39. 3: 
32n.68; 41. 6: 168n. 120; F28: 
96n. 38 

Artemidorus, of Ephesus, ap. Strab. 

172: 871.17 

Athenaeus, of Naukratis (FGrH 166): 
38n.79 


Baiton (FGrH 119): 80n. r90; 
Fr: 79n.6 


Callimachus: s n. 7 
Charax, Cl. (FGrH 103) 

F20: 123.35, 1291.49 

see also Steph. Byz., s.v. Adpaorea 
Conciliar Lists: 22 n. 47 (Chalcedon), 
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34n. 76, 20r n. 16 (Nikaia I) 
Cosmas Indicopleustes 
iii, 65: 62n.41 
Ctesias (FGrH 688 (55)) 
F22: 1250.41 
Curtius Rufus 
lil. S. 2: 2220.41; iv. 8. 5: 
186n.20; vi. 6. 33: 109n. II; 
vi. 22 ff: 110n. 15; vii-ix: 73-4; 
vii. 3. 23: 139n.67; vii. 10. 6: 
200n.I4; vii. 40. 15: I17n.26; 
ix. I. 6: 162n. 111; ix. 8. 8: 
71n.27; ix. TO. 7: 721.31, 
36n. 54 
Cyranides 
16. 35 ff: 197n. 5 [add.] 


Diodorus Siculus 

xvi. SI. I: 211 n. I2; xvii. 31. 4-6: 
2221.41; xvii. 78: ro09n. TT, 
114n.21; xvii. 83-104: 73-45 
xvii. 83. 1: T41n.69; xvii. 83. 2: 
146n.77; xvii. 83. 3: 73n. 345 
xvii. 84: 154.95; xvii. 93: 
225.54; xvii. 95. 1-2: 70n.24; 
xvii. 102. 4: 71 n. 27; xvii. 104. 
6: 72n. 31; xvii. 104. 8: 
165n.115, 178n.9; xvii. IOS: 
165n.115; xviii. 7: 193; xviii. 
9: T94; Xix. I3. I: 184n. 19; 
xix. 13. 6: 195n.4; xix. 25: 
225553 XiX. 29: 2251.55 


Diogenes Laertius 
v. 22: 189n. 29 
Diognetus(FGrH 120): 79 n. 6 
Dionysius, the Periegete(GGM ii): 
r03 ff. 


Epistola Alexandri 
9. Ti: 79n. 6, 217n.28 
Eratosthenes (ed. B(erger)), see Strabo 
Etym. Gen.: 5n. s 
Etym. Gud. 
80: 221.49 
Eunapius,VP 
497: 33n. 73 
Excerpta Latina Barbari: App. 1(c) 
fo. 57a, 59a, 61b: 15 nn. 33-5, 
21n.45 


Favorinus, of Arelate, 
fr. 54: 28n.57 
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George, of Cyprus 
i. 824-5: 22 


Hecataeus (FGrH 1) 
F299: 148n.84 
Heidelberg Epitome (FGrH 155) 
4: 226n.57 
Herodian 
iii. 4. 3: 20n. 42 
Herodotus 
ii. 6: 76n. 2; iii. 93: 130n.50; V. 
52: 79n. 7 
Heron, Dioptra (op. iii) 
34-5: 83n. 13 
Homer, Iliad 
I3. 363: 22n.49 


Isidore of Charax, Parthian Stations 
(GGM, i. 244 fL; GrH 781): 
88n.20; 

Fr: 90n.27; F2, $1: 89n. 26; F2, 
8814-19:91-3; F2, 814: 116; 
F2, §r5: 114n.21, 115n.23; 
F2, 816-7: 124n. 37, 136n.64, 
I39n.66; F2, 818: 136n.63, 
137n.64, 138-9 & n66; F2, 
$819: gon. 26, 200n. 1 F*3-4: 
90n.26-7; F6-8, 11: 


89nn. 23-4 
Isocrates 
Paneg. 
187: 174n. T 
Philip 


103: 174n.2; I22: 174n.3 
Itineraria Romana I (ed. Cuntz 1929) 
i. 146. 3, 580.8: 22. n 49 
Itinerarium Alexandri: 221-2 n. 41 
XXXVi: 151.903 xxxviii: 222n. 41; 
civ: 146 n. 78 


John of Epiphaneia (FHG, iv. 272 ff.): 
61n.37 
Josephus, AJ 
i. 5. 5 (8121): 88n. 19 
Juba, King of Mauretania (F'GrH 275) 
Fr: 168n. 120; F28 ff, F47, F54 ff, 
Fo2ff., F70ff.: 93n.32, 
I65n. I15 
Julius Honorius (Riese, GLM) 
AG: 29n. 6T 
julius Valerius Alexander (Polemius), 
Res Gestae Alex. 
i. 7: 221n.39; i. 26: 222n.43; ii. 
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24: 2221.40; lii. 60: 23-4 & 
n.61 
see also Index I, Julius Valerius 
Justin, Trog. Pomp. Epit.: xii. 5. 12-3: 
154n.95 


Kallixeinos (FGrH 627) 

33. 205ff.: 42n. 84 
Liber de Morte Alexandri 

62: 1621n. ITI, 212-4 
Lucian, Macrob. 

218-9 (Isid. F*3-4): gon. 26 


Malalas 
220: 8n. 133 443: 9n. 16 
Marcianus of Heracleia 
Periplus (GGM i) 
516: 76n.29; 530. 24: 
I165n.115 
Epit. Menipp. 
565. 2 (FGrH 781,12): 89n.25; 
566. 3: 87n. 17 
Marmor Parium, see Index 3a 
Martianus Capella 
vi, 598: 81n. 10; vi. 691: 31n.57 
Megasthenes (FGrH 715 ) 
F31: 83n. 13 
Menippus (? of Perinthos, FGrH 82): 
5n.5 
Menippus (FGrH 541): 5n. 5 
Metrol.Graec. 
i. 181. 3: 77n.2; i. 201. 9. 9: 76n.2 


Nicephorus Callistus (PG 146) 
564: 223n.45 


Onesicritus (FGrH 134) 
F28: 165n. 115 


Palladius, De gentibus Indiae 
i. 15: 224 
see also Alexander- Romance iii. 5 
Paschal Chronicle (Chronicon Paschale): 
App. r(d) 
274-5: I2nn. 27-8; 397: 22n.46 
Pausanias 
i. 6. 3: 184n. 18 
Periplus Maris Erythr. 

30: 62nn. 40-1; 35: 169n. 121, 
180n.14; 47: 162n. TII; S2: 
162n.III 

Philon, Herennius (FGrH 790) 

Frs-21: 5n.5 
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Pliny, HN 

i. 4. 5: 79n.6; ii. 181: 79n.6; iii. 
116: 78n.4, 198n.9; iv. 41: 
129n.49; v. 16 (Juba, Tr2b): 
93n.32; vi. 15: 78n.4, 98n.44; 
vi. 20: 162n. 111; 23: 149n.87; 
vi. 30: I08n.9; vi. 40: I08n.9; 
vi. 44: 29; vi. 47: 31n.67; vi. 
49 (FGrH 428 T3): 33n. 72, 
I51n.90; Vi. 58: 75n. 1; 61 
(Erat. iiiB20(2)): rron. 13, 
I24n.37; Vl. 62-4: 83n. 14; vi. 
62: 78n. 5, 82n. 13; vi. 81-9r: 
96n. 39; vi. 92: 147n. 81, 
149-50n.85; vi. 94: 128n.47; 
vi. 96 (Juba, FGrH 275 F28): 
96n. 38; vi. 96 (Nearchus, GrH 
133 F13): 96n. 38; 138-140 
(Juba, FGrH 275 F1): 168n. 120; 
141 (Isid. Tr): 88n. 21; xii. 53: 
76n.2 

Plutarch 

Vit. Alex. 

I9: 222n.4; 26. 3: 223.453 
26. 6: 186n.21 

Sertor. 

9 (Juba FGrH 275 T ro): 93n. 32 

Mor. 
328F: 130n.50, r62n. TTT, 

188n.27, 197n.5; 520H: 
129n.49 
Polybius 

iii. 39: 771. 33 V. 51: 331.73; V. 
63: 215n.21; x. 28. 7: 
109n.IO; X. 31. 6: I TI n. IS 

Procopius 

De Aedif. 

il. IO. 2, S, etc.: 9n. r6; 

Hist. 

ii, 28. 4: 32n.69 
Ptolemy, Cl. Geogr. 

i. 4: 77n.2;1. 6. 1-2: 98n.43; i. 
9: 98n, 42; i. rr. 7: 98 n.42; i. 
I2. 7: 98n.42; i. 15-17: 
98n.43; ii. IT. 27: 130n.49; V. 
2. 18-9: 34n. 76; V. 4. 8: 

I45nD. 74; V. I5. 2: 221.48; v. 
20: 231.50; Vl. I. 5: I29n.49; 
Vi. 4-21: 99, 114n.21; vi. 4. 3: 
I37n.64; vi. 5. 2: 99; vi. 7. 45: 
62n.40; vi. 8. r3: 30n, 64; vi. 
8. 15: 165n.115; vi. IO. 4: 99; 
vi. IO. I4: 30n.64, 99; vi. II. 7: 
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99; vi. 12. 4-5: I 56n. 100; vi. 
12. 5-6: 152n.93, 155n.98; vi. 
12. 6: 30n.6, 99, I51n.90; vi. 
I7.6: 30n.65, 98n. 42, 99, 
II4n.21; Vi. I2. 7: 99; vi. 18. 
3: 144n. 74; Vi. I8. 4: 147n.81; 
vi. 18. 5: 143n.73; Vi. I9. 3: 
138n.66; vi. 19. 4: 129n.48; vi. 
20. 2; 1371.64; vi. 20. 4: IOI, 
143n.71; Vil. I. 43: 149n.87; 
vii. T. 46-7: 162n. r11; vill. 
22. 17: 62n.40; viii. 23. I4: 
IS1n.90 


Ravenna Cosmographer (Itin. Rom Il, ed. 
Schnetz 1940)16. 1, 16. 3, 16. 
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